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Fri dic rj ie qualities, welt 
luſtrious exploits, or the flagrant ctitties of a _ 
ſovereign, that render his reigti am ep6ch 
important in hiſtory. It is ſuſficient that he S 
ſhould have deen the Co- Operator in important 
events, or the conſpicuous victim of fome 
Head calamity ; that around him, in his 
name, in a word, at his very expenſt, there 
ſhould have happened ſome of thoſe circum: 
ſtances which leave deep imptefſions upon 
-the memory of mankine. 

By theſe different titles, the en &f 
Pius VI., of which he is already diſpolleſſed, 
oy to be preſented to public attention, 

a few explanations.” | | 

* is not his hiſtory, however, that' 9 

engage to write ; we wiſh only to offer ma- 
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AUTHOR'S PREF ACE. 


"rl for it, arranged upon a philoſophic 5 
Plan. What period, in fact, is more worthy | 


of the. attention of the phitoſop 


hitoſopher t than that 
in which the impoſing fabric of temporal 


. ST? ſpiritual po Were füfröünded by every 


_ thing that ſeemed. to enſure. its ſtability, i is on | 
2 ſudden ſhaken down, as if by: aps of thoſe 
muracles, which , ſupexſtition. might have 


1 principal ſupport; when. the 


Teentre and che cenſer cart ſeen broken hy the 
Frog blow; the pontiff hurled from his, chair, 
the forgarign from his, throng his Merit 
and his Hourtiers. the members of af his ſpiri: 
al retinue, and thoſe of his « temporal eoun- 
cil, Plundered, impriſoned, and diſperſed; 
—thas, by the moſt dreadful . taſtrophe, ex- 


LIBIII Sw 444 * 


beg a long ſeries of, errors conſolidated by 


91 — ; 


ten. centuries, a long a abuſe of human eredu- 


So 4 #+<- - —— vw * 2 


liry, of pretenſions, the. inſolence of which 
excited nothing but the ſmile. of .conterpt ; 
in ſhort, a conduct emanating, in theſe latter 


times, from the blindeſt : phrepſy, and ſuch a 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. . 


was beſt adapted to ce its er 
even had it been dictated by che enemies 6 


1 


the Holy Se. = 
How can this ſudden fall 1 been effect = 
ed without violent ſhocks, and almoſt with- 9 
out bloodſhed ? What combination of events 5 9 
has then prepared, what immediate cauſes fl 
have led to a reſult which makes one part of 
Europe tremble, and ſtrikes the other with * 
ſtupefaction? This we ſhall endeavour to de- "i 
velop in the following picture of the ponti- + 
ficate of Pius VI. We ſhall abſtain from 
declamation, which we leave to intolerance, 
as it is only a mark of animoſity, and renders 
all narratives ſuſpicious. In our opinion, 


ſound reaſon ſhould employ, towards a fallen ol 
and unfortunate enemy, neither abuſe nor 4 


inſulting diſdain, We wiſh to Juſtify ths 
title we have aſſumed, and prove ourſelves - 
Hiſtorians and a 8 3 
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2 the demiſe of the fanatical W 
Ganganelli had, in 1769, been ſeated upon the 
papal throne, through the influence of the courts 
of Madrid and Verſailles. They had expelled 
the Teſuits from their dominions; but the mea- 
ſure remained incomplete as long * ab that too fa- 
mous ſociety ſtill exiſted in the other catholic 
countries, and, eſßecially, as long as it was ac- 
knowledged and protected by the Holy See. 
Clement XIII. had converted ſome of its mem- 
bers into powerful and dangerous inſtruments, 
that had well . occaſioned x a NY in wy 


SL NTT £19010 ty 


/ 


| church, Nai embroiled all Europe un ben the 


Jeſuits. had made of the pontiff. vvho was a man 


more weak than wicked, the blind inſtrument of 
tdeit fanaticiſm and ambition. It was in agitation 


to lay the axe to the trunk of that immenſe tree, 
which threw its baleful ſhadow over a great 
part of the Chriſtian world, and of which the 
widely-ſpreading roots extended even under the 
pontifical chair. Cardinal Ganganelli appeared 


to have juſtly epprechmed this dangerous ſo- 
ciety. His ſound judgment had not been im- 


_ . Paired by his abode in a cloiſter, nor by the ho- 
naours of the Roman purple. He was prudent 
s end coliciliating; and ſeemed to unite two qua- 
- Hities ſeldom found togetber, ecurage and mo- 
gderation. The family of Bourbon was in hopes 


of obtaining from him the entire deſtruction of 
the Jeſuits. Their miniſters had indeed made it 
a tacit entities of his elevation to the papal 
«throne, particularly the | Spaniſh . ambaſſador, 
Don Joſeph Monino, afterwards created count 
of Florida Blanca. Of an aQtive and perſevering 
diſpoſition he earneſtly endeavoured to remove 
. Ganganelli' s doubts, to combat his ſeruples, and 
to quiet bis alarms. He had long, to ſtruggle 
_ againſt the endleſs intrigues of the party which 
dhe wiſhed to ſubdue, and which had numerous 
and powerful adherents, particularly- at Rome. 
At length, on the 2 iſ of Tuly, 1773, he obtained, 


= 


of Jeſuits. At the moment of figning it, Cle - 
ment XIV. ſtill heſitated, and ſaid; as if with s 
| foreknowledge of his fate, I kyow very well that 
Lam about to fign my TIP but uo Matter? 
the die is caſt. AA 
- From that day, fatal to him as well as to the 


Jeſuits, Ganganelli lived a prey to every kind of 


anguiſh. The fanatics endeavoured to excite 
the people to revolt; and threats were held out 
of an-attempt -upon his life. Hig health viſibly 


| declined : reaſſured, however, by the miniſters 


of the two crowns, his courage. occaſionally re- 
vived; and in the month of April, 1974, he 
announced to the Conſiſtory, for the following 
year, the jubilee, which ſince the time of Six- 
tus V. had been regularly celebrated four times 
in a century. The celebration of it was reſerved 


for another, Clement XIV. departing this life 


on the 22d of September following. His death 
did not excite the public regret to which he 
had fo many claims. The Jeſuits and their par- 


tifans had the inſolence to celebrate it as a 


triumph ; the people, who appeared to behold it 
with unconcern, accuſed him of having ſuffered 


. himſelf to be deceived by his ſecret” adviſers; 


_ while the majority of the cardinals ftill.reſented 


his ſigning of the bull, and complained, almoſt 


B 2 


* 


— iiaght; POP RE EF 
which pronounced the extinction of the ſociety 


— 


& * 


* exception, that he dad withbeld from 


them every mark. of confidence, -.. | 
A report was ſoon ſpread that * had ol 
an end tochis days. Though prudently contra- 
di.ctted by che phyſicians who had attended him 
Auring his illnęſs, it gained credit from the in 
diſcretion of the ſurgeons, who made no ſcruple 
of deolaring that his body had fallen to pieces as 


ſoon as deprived of life, Now that the facts, ſhel- 


tered, from the paſſions, which diſtorted; them, 


are more, eaſily aſcertained, it appears incon- 
teſtable that poiſon was really adminiſtered. to 


| Ganganelli. The cardinal de Bernis entertained 


no doubt of it, as more than one foreigner, 


who knew him at Rome, can teſtify.. Gorani, 


on the contrary; maintains that Clement XIV. 
died in conſequence of the terror with which;he 
was ſtruck; after having ſigned what he called 


no motiye for the invention of an atrocious 
erime. The enemies of Clement XIV. had, on 


rendered him intereſting, by bolding him up as a 


appears, | that it is from that, ſuſpicious ſource 


S * 


the contrary, ſtrong reafons to deny a fact, which 


victim ſacriſced to the fury of party; andi it 


his death-warrant. He muſt, however, permit us 
to prefer to his teſtimony that of individuals 

who were about Ganganelli's perſon, even to 
the Jaſt moments of his life, and who could haye 


en has. draun hin cotions concerning 


4 


'Ganganelli. Ele cans in queſtion the amthenl- 


city of the letters which” were Publiſhed: in bis 


name; and pretends that they could'never be the 
productions of a man who was imbued indeed 
with theological ideas, but whoſe information 
upon all other ſubjects was very much confitied? 
Wo think we can venture to aſſert, that ins 
reſpe& Gorani is deceived; Thoſe who ere n 
timately acquainted with Ganganellizand* among 


them this ſame cardinal de Bernis who was an & 


cellent judge of men and things, Have often af 


ſirmed that they have ſeen the originals of the 


letters publiſned by Caraccioli; and that it was 
eaſy to recogniſe in them the principles profeſſed 
by the pope, bis philoſophical ideas, and his very 

manner of expreſſing them. However this may 


be; ſome time before his death: the moment of 


which more than dne cardinab could? perhaps; 


havę predicted to a' certainty,” the Sacred Col 
lege; animated by a fpirit, which moſt aſſuredly 


was not the Holy Ghoſt, buſied itſelf in intrigues, 
in order to ſeat a pontiff more favourable to 


its views upon the papal throne. The great 
majority was compoſed of thoſe zeJanti, or zeal- 
ous Prieſts, who will be ſeen in the fequel of this 


work playing a principal part during the pon- 
tificate of Pius VI. Taken in the maſs, they 2 
ſormed the party oppoſed to that of che two 
crowns ; but there were amopg them a * | 


4 


nm 
o N * 
8 0 


6 
many grad tions of character. Some, and it was 
. the ſmaller number, were zea/ous from a blind 
fanaticiſm, which was capable of leading them 
into the greateſt exceſſes : others, from a cold 
conviction, productive of obſtinacy, but not of 
religious rage: the greater part were ze/ant? | 
from intereſt and pride. They ſtood forth as the 
ſtrenuous defenders of eccleſiaſtical immunities, 
becauſe” they partook of the power and ſplen- 
dor thence. accruing to the Holy See; and be- 
ckuſe the maintenance of thoſe immunities 
brought into the apoſtolic 'coffers treaſures 
which compoſed a part of their patrimony. It 
would have required no common effort of philo- 
1 ſophy to rid them of their attachment to max- 
/ ims which. inſured them homage, power, and 
- Hg gold. Was it in the Sacred College, even at the 
end of the eighteenth century, that philoſophy | 
could hope to find an aſylum? - | 
It contained then, at the death of Gasgeben | 
furious ze/ernti, ſuch as the Rexzonicos, and the 
Torrigianis ; and moderate ze/anti, ſuch as the 
Albanis and the Colonnas. Some of them were 
acceſſible to reaſon, others to fear, and almoſt al! 
were more or leſs attached to the Jeſuits. How 
indeed could it be otherwiſe ? The Jeſuits were 
the moſt ſtrenuous ſupporters, the moſt artful 
apologiſts, and the moſt devoted fervants of the 
Holy See. Deprived of their ſupport, it re- 


7 
ſembled a deſpot after the diſbanding of his præa- 
torian guards. They may be ſaid indeed to have 
been the nobility of the papal monarchy. It was a 
truth confuſedly felt every where ; a truth which 
the illuſtrious Monteſquieu had been the firſt 
dlearly to expreſs; and which experience has 
ſince evidently demonſtrated, that there was no 
monarchy without its nob/eſſe. We have ac- 
cordingly ſeen, that after the abolition of the 
order of Jeſus the papal authority perceptibly 
declined; and it is, perhaps, ftill more to that 
cauſe, than to the progreſs of knowledge, that 
> 09 Re er en 
throw. | | | 
- This was well andertdod by the zelauti, FR 
the numerous party of which they were the chiefs; 
It was not, however, that they all entertaiped-a 
with to reſuſcitate the defunct ſociety. All were 
fond of its maxims, and the boſoms of all retajned 
a mixed ſentiment of regret and hope, But 
there were ſome, who, prudent from timidity; 
and moderate. from their natural diſpoſition, 


would have been frightened at the violent means 


that muſt neceſſarily. have, been employed to 
reſtore all at once to the Holy See its moſt ;ef- 
fedctive ſupport; at the ſtruggles that would 
have taken place between the pope and 
the temporal ſovereigns; and at the calamities 
that would thence have reſulted to the church, 
B 4 


. 


s 


hey wiſhed; to leave to time, to.refleion; and 
_ to;the-gradual/ abatement of the rancorous paſ- 


ions, tha, care of bringing about the deſired re- 


volution; permitting themſelves only to accele- 


mate the moment of it by ſecret intrigues, and by 


all thoſe artful manceuvres which prieſts, and 


EM Italian prieſts . ſo well n. heve. to 


employ. EE 
Mt; was among theſe. minor. 8 the — 

if the expreſſion may be allowed, that cardinal. | 
Braſchi took his ſeat. Hitherto he had not 
| been ſufficiently important to excite in any 
party either ſentinients bf ſtrong affection, or of 
inſurmountable diſlike. He was a man of ſenſe; 
Poſſeſſed information of a certain kind; and, in 
his office of treaſurer of the Apoſtolical Chamber, 
had- proved himſelf' not altogether deſtitute of 


3 talents. His face was remarkably, fine, and 


his perſon commanding; external advantages, 
which, though not always ſerviceable to their 

poſſeſſor, are never prejudicial - ſuch were his 
claims to attention. He was the pupil of Bene - 
dict XIV.: this furniſhed a favourable preſump- 
tion of his prudence. He had been inveſted: 
with the purple by Clement XIII. the laſt of 
the fanatical popes: this was a reaſon for his 
not appearing formidable to the Relanti, and 
even. for his i alleming them ſtill bal, retain beit 


1 
— 1 


- 8: | 


The n not be ſorry to be made ac. 
| qQuainted with the judgment formed of him, 


when there was as het no appearance of his being 


eleyated. to the papal throne, by a perſon equally 
diveſted of odious prejudices, and blind par- 
tiality; a man not leſs eſtimable on account of 
his moderation and ſagacity, than remarkable 


for the brilliant qualities of his mind: in ſaying 
this, we e ade the cardinal de 


Bernis. 8 * 


This judgment will belides have the merit — 


compriſing i a ſummary of the life of Pius. VI. 
| till his exaltation, as well as that of enabling us 
to compare his pontificate , with the opinion ant 
bad been previouſly formed of his character. 

ec John Angelo, Braſchi was born at- Ceſena, 
on the 27th of December, 1717. The faygurs 
of Benedict XIV. opened to him che road to pre- 
ferment. Having employed M. Braſcbi in 
the management of certain affairs, he rewarded 
him with a canonry of St. Peter's, by means 
of Which he procured himſelf a place in the 
prelature. Clement XIII. afterwards appoint- 
ed him auditor of the Camerlingo®, and ſhortly 


* The place of Camerlingo wil one of the moſt Ah guilied 
at the court of Rome, but it was merely honorary, and almoſt 


a linecure, The cardinal Comerlingo was nominally the chief- | 
ſurveyor of- ſtreets and fountains, and put his fignature at the . 


de F to the finances. He was 
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| eber er Ge Apoffolicat Chailiber®: A! 
| though his talents are generally admitted, people 
have not been wanting to attribute fo rapid a 
fortune to the favour of the Jefuits, to whom it 
|  waseven faid that he had been too complaiſant- 
It appears that the prefent pope f, after having 
- beftowed upon him a cardinal hat, has not 
. continued to ſhew him the fame marks of con- 
. ©  fidence as before his promotion; a change, upon 
which the enemies of the cardinal have not 
failed to put an unfavourable conſtruction. No 
one can deny that he is poſſeſſed of a great deal 
of aftivity; and of conſiderable knowledge of a 
variety of kinds. Whatever may be the motive 
mat has for ſome time reduced his credit to the 
mere reſpect due to the rank Pau: occupies, it 
is not fuppoſed” that he is of a difpoſition 
long to remain quiet in that 9 — ſtate. 
He has ſufficient ſagacity to find opportunities 
of rendering himſelf neceſſary; or at leaft to pro- 
cure himſelf a certain degree of conſideration. 
It is true; that his reputation of being too enter- 
prifing-will always be very prejudigial to him. 
| He is, however, a man whoſe influence in a con- 
claye is not to. be deſpiſed.” 


confidered as the prindpal miniſter of the AgofiSical Cham- 
ber; but the real miniſter of the finances was the treaſurer. _ 
- We hall hereafter explain the nature of the * | 
Chamber. 
+ Clement coed Was then alive, 


? 


11 
Tun brief notice of the liße amd chütu der of 
Hibs VI: before his promotion to the pontificate;, | 


aj eee in more reſpects than one. 


It proves, that nothing at that time announced 
him as likely to be thought of for the papal dig- 
nity ; and that one of the moſt powerful cardinals 
felt for him neither a decifive averſion nor re- 
gard. It proves, above all, that before he was 

ſeated in St. Peter's chair, he was but itnper. 
feftly known. In this portrait, drawn by an 
impartial and enlightened hand, we ſcarcely 
find a trace of any of thoſe defects which 
have by turns devoted him to ridicule and ba- 
tred, and of which we are about to ſee the deve. 


55 lopement i in the picture of his pontificate. So true 


it is, that the good and bad qualities of moſt men 
are called forth, if not created, by circumſtances ; 
or, rather, that what is a ſlight defect in one 
ſituation becomes a ſerious miſchief in another. 

Nothing then at the death of Clement XIV. 
announced that cardinal Braſchi could become 
bis ſucceſſor. The miniſters of the two crowns 
were only ſenſible, that it would be impoſſible for 
them to make a choice exactly conformable to 
their wiſhes. They had it in their power to dic- 
tate the excluſion of a few candidates only ; but 
they were afraid of being too laviſh of that violent 
remedy. Among the cardinals, whoſe elevation 
They would have deſired, ſome, like Stoppani, 


* 
who in me laſt goncla ve had been the principal 
competitor of Gangagelli, were verging upon de- 

crepitude; others, like Conti and Simoni,although 


endowed with talents, and profeſſing moderate 
principles, did not inſpire complete confidence; 

V bile others, ſuch as Malyezzi, Negroni, and Ze- 
lada, who were diſtinguiſhed by their abilities 
and the wiſdom of their opinions, had manifeſted 

their obſequiouſneſs to the two crowns, and their 

| averſion to the Jeſuits, too ſtrongly, not to be ex- 
cluded by a great majority of the Sacred College. 
Almoſt all the others were either deſtĩtute of ca- 
pacity, or very ſuſpicious on account 4 * views 
they were ee bo. entertain. „ bus 
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Wei live wy ſeen. hes was ah fate of o Py 
ties when the conclave age on the th a 
October, eee 
From that very day the ration of the io 
_ endeavoured to carry, as by aſſault, the election 
of one of its faithful adherents, cardinal Co- 
| lonna Pamphili. He was not, by a great deal, 
the moſt furious of the party: had he been ſo, 
the zelauti would never have dared to propoſe 
him; but they thought him proper to ſecond 
their. ves under cover of his apparent modera- 
tion. He was not one of thoſe whoſe formal ex- 
F cluſion the miniſters of the two crowns would 
have inſiſted upon; but they were avegſe to his 
pretenſions: they wiſhed, beſides, to gain the 
time neceſſaty to ſtrengthen their party by the 
arrival of ſeveral cardinals, who were expected 
from France, Spain, Portugal, and the reſt of 
Italy. This was exactly what the zelanti dreaded. 
The cardinal de Bernis and Don Joſeph Mo- 
nino were obliged, more than once, to aſſume a 
vety-energetic tone, in order to reſtrain their 
impatience; while the court of Liſbon, where 


3 the 5 imperious Pombal ſtill domineered, ſpoke to 


them upon the ſubject in threatening terms, 
Thus was the conclave, from the firſt moment 


| of i its opening, the ſeat of cabals: every day a new 


plot was laid, diſcovered, and defeated. ,- Under 


the maſk of decency and reſpect, and while the 


fiſtaniee of the Divine Spirit, the, moſt worldly 


perfidy was reciprocally and profuſely put in 


practice. « Nothing can be more impoſing, 
ſaid a perſon who was eye-witneſs to theſe in- 


 * trigues, to his correſpondent, - © nothing can 


te preſent a more edifying exterior than the re- 
e gularity, the piety, and the apparent modera- 
© tion of the Sacred College; but I can fay. . 
« with truth, that under this ſacred veil every ho- 
«© neſt man mult grieve to ſee ſo much falſehood, 

e ſtratagem, equivocation, and deceit. Here all 


; * the paſſions are united and concentrated ; and, 
in the preſent circumſtances, derive additional 
« {ſtrength from the. revengeful fury of the 

_ © Jefaits' party, and from the b that 
3 prevailed during the laſt pontificate.” 


- The Sacred College, however, while 3 
to the miniſters of the two crowns the reſpite 
upon! 1 which they ſo ſtrongly inſiſted, made re- 


; peated trials of its ſtrength, and often counted 


the votes of the different parties. Every day 


there was at leaſt one ballot, which had no other 


os 
reſult than a very ſmall majority in favour of 
ſome of the cardinals. In theſe caups d gſai 
Mark Anthony Colonna obtained the greateſt 
number of ſuffrages. He was enlightened, vir- 
tuous even to auſterity, but attached to the 
Jeſuits, and conſequentiy could not be agree - 
able to the catholic courts. On the other 
band, he enjoyed too much conſideration, and 
was of too illuſtrious a family for the prevailing 
faction to think ſeriouſly of making him pope. 
0 2 then, properly ſpeaking, to trifle away 
time. This game was played for ſeveral months, 
Pd which Braſchi never obtained more than 
a ſingle vote, and even that was at diſtant inter- 
| vals; nor did cardinal de Bernis, nor the mini- 
ſter of Spain, yet foreſee in favour of whom the 
- majority would definitively unite. Braſchi was be- 
gining only to gain countenance among the par- 
tiſans of the Jeſuits, without whoſe ſupport he 
ſelt that it would be impoſſible for him to at- 
tain the papacy. He perceived no ſigns of his 
being perſonally diſagreeable to the two.crowns ; 
4 be had even been living for a long time paſt in a 
kind of intimacy with their miniſters; and it is not | 
unlikely that he now began to entertain (ſome 
faint hope of ſucceſs, | wh 
While in expectation of the arcival of the car- 
dinals, for whoſe preſence they were obliged. to 


ER the ve übled ſheir ute 
Their moſt active agent was cardivaf J. B. Rez- 
'Zonico, nephew of the too famous Clement XIII. 

His talents did not go beyond medioerity; ; but 
he had the memory of his uncle to revenge ; 


_ - wiſhed to ſerve the cauſe of the Jeſuits; and par- 


took in ſome degree of the credit of his brother, 
the cardinal Cameringo. He was therefore one 
of the moſt powerful inſtruments of 18 party, 
of Which the two cardinals Colonna were the 
moſt conſpicuous, but not the moſt dangerous 
| chiefs; Immediately under the Rezzonicos and 
the Colonnas, ſtood Celli, a fincere enthuſiaſt, 
whoſe amiable” qualities were ſpoiled by a large 
portion of obſtinacy”; © Boſ&®H;, a man of talents, 
ol a gentle and infinuating diſpoſition, but who 
had figned the famous brief againft the Infant of 
Parma, and who thereby found himſelf engaged 
in the cauſe of the Zelanti; Paractiani, enlight- 
ened, hut infincere, and ſolely calculated for 
Intrigue; Buffalin, artful, acute, and enjoying 
great conſideration; with ſeveral others, who 
played a leſs conſpictious part, but who, although 
in the back ground, rendered eſſential ſervices 
to che party. The two crowns then had againſt a 
them both numbers and talents; and it required 
nothing leſs than their political preponderance, 
and the capacity of their two principal agents, 


1 


to inſure their ſuooeſs. Even with thoſe advaty 
tages, it was long diſputed, and at laſt was incom- 
plete. They were obliged, as we are e . 
fee, to capitulate with difficulties.” ; 
The long-expeRted cardinals at aſt el, 
EG} from that moment the ſcene began to 
change. It was time to put an end to the fatoe 
which the xrlanti were playing, and for the 
conclave to think ſeriouſly of making a choice. 
Out of thirty-ſeven cardinals preſent, ſixteen 
wers in the intereſt of the two crowns. This 
was enough to prevent the election of a pope, 
decidedly hoſtile to their views; but as the 
las of the conclave require a majority, con- 
fiſting of at leaſt two thirds of the votes, it 
was not enough to enable them to diſpoſe 
of the tiara as Pi pleaſed. "Beſides, "the 
catholic courts were not even agreed amons 
themſelves; that of Spain ſupporting Pallavicini, 


a near relation of its prime miniſter, the duke 


of Grimaldi; and Auſtria favouring. Viſconti, 
who had been nuncio at Vienna, | 
But theſe two cardinals bad nothing elſe to 
recommend them to the notice of the Sacred Col- 
lege; while Braſchi, who bad diſcoyered conſi. 
derable ſkill in conciliating the favour of both par- 
ties, and who ſeemed to have leſs objections to fear 
than any other, was powerfully aided by the zeal 
and addreſs of cardinal Giraud, who had been 
pope's nuncio in France. The cardinal de Bernis 
VOL. I, Wee | 
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: 1155 repreſented him to b our as an eddie 
candidate, proyided: no better could be found; 
andias great reliance-was placed upon his:dif- | 
cernment, his opinion met with no oppoſition. 
The inſinuations of cardinal Giraud were liſtened 
to by J. F. Albani, dean of the college, wboſe 
character at all) times gave him weight; and 
who derived particular. influence from his place 
during the vacancy of the Holy See. The mini- 
ſters of France and Spain augured well of his ca- 
parity and even of his intentions. Don Joſeph 
Monino, without giving up Pallavicini, thought 
with the cardinal de Bernis, that Braſchi, al - 
Hough a creature of the Rezzenicos, would 
abſtain, from all innovation upon the meaſures of 
Clement XIV.; but the Portugueſe miniſter 
was of opinion that his attachment to the Jeſuits 
was incurable, though pretty well difguiſed; 
and that was ſtill at Liſbon a crime of the deep 
eſt die. Corſini, the miniſter of the court of 
Vieons had formerly had a quarrel with him, 
the remembrance of which was deeply rooted in 
his mind. This double oppoſition occaſioned 
the dereliction of a project, that as yet was but 
in embryo; and all the brilliant hopes that Braſ- 
chi had indulged for ſeveral days, were com- 
pletely done away. His name ſcarcely reap- 
peared in the following ballots; and the year 
1774 terminated in the midſt of uncertainty. 
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Bernis began to fear thkt"the infiuende of the 


two crowns would ſoon be reduced to little or 
nothing. He even foreſaw the poſſibility of a 


choice being made in direct oppoſition to their 


views; and demanded e bn ee to act 


upon ſuch an event.. 228815 
Ihe cardinals could ſee no end te tbe pro- 


longation of the conclave. They recollected 
with diſmay, that che election of Benedict XIV. 
Was the reſult of fix months confinement. 
Several, who were a prey to diſeaſe and to emu, 
the moſt cruel of all maladies, came out of their 

cells; and even thoſe who made a paſtime of 
Intrigue, began to loſe all Patience, 


Some turned their thoughts to cardinal Mi- 
gazzi, archbiſnop of Vienna, againſt whom 


ſtrong prejudices exiſted at Rome, previouſly 
to his arrival; but who ſeemed: to place à con- 
fidence in the miniſters of the two courts; 
and began to make ſome progreſs in their eſteem. 


He was weakly ſupported. Others thought of 
Borromeo, a man of ſenſe, but of a rough temper 


and original turn of mind. He was beſides too 
much devoted to the Jeſuits. Others propoſed 


Caraccioli; but he was full of ſcruples, attached 
to bulls, and diſliked by the two crowns. Their 
miniſters regretted Braſchi : they ſounded Hin; 
and Braſchi affected indifference. 
Monino recurred to Pallavicini, and Bemis 
0 2 
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ſeeonded him: but Pallavicini excited very little 
inteteſt. They had next ſome thoughts of revert- 
ing to Viſconti: he was prudent, gentle, and ti- 
mid ; but his talents were of too humble a kind: 
beſides the zclanti obtinately n can- 
didate propoſed by the two crowns. | ; 
. Cardinal Zelada was brought forward, in or- 
F the two factions; a part to which 
he was admirably ſuited. It was then agreed 
upon, that each fide ſhould propoſe three candi- 
dates; and the attempt was twice made, and 
4s often failed. Cardinal Ben had . 
brought forward by neither fide. 21 
While this, was going on, an rn was 
diſeovered in the wall of the conclave; and 
by ſome attributed to curioſity; by others to 
. Mtrigue., Neither of them merited the accu- 
ſation. . Intrigue, entirely concentrated in the 
cConclave, had no need of fuel from without; 
while indiſeretion left curioſity nothing to de- 
ſt:tee. It was much more probable that a deſire to 
Purloin the plate of the cardinals had occaſioned 
| this aperture, which was immediately cloſed ; 
and nothing remained but the ſuſpicious to 
which it had given birth. 
This little incident ſerved for a mortient to 
deguile the ennui, of the conclave, which was 
involved in freſh uncertainty. The miniſters of 
| TR two crowns, and the cardinals devoted to 
them, 


1 ," 

* them; heſitated for ſome time between Viſconti, 
Pallavicini, and Braſchi. The laſt had thirty- 
two votes towards the end of January, which was 
two more than he wanted. The - miniſter of 

Spain, before he gave up the point, determined 
to make another effort, and even to exhauſt his 
credit, in favour of Pallavicini; for the marquis 
de Grimaldi was highly ambitious'of the honour . 
of having the pope for his couſin- german; and 
Charles III. Who was much attached to his mi- 
niſter, partook of his defire! ' Catholic by vir- 
tue of his crown; and of a pious diſpoſition, he 
naturally kept up a- cloſe connexion with the 
court of Rome, and could not be indifferent to 
the choice of 'a ſovereign pontiff. Beſides,” as 
Charles III., Grimaldi, and Monino, ſtill har- 
boured a ſtrong reſentment againſt the Jeſuits, 
the mere ſuſpicion of belonging to their party 
was enough to infpire them with diſlike, The 
court of Verſailles, leſs devout and leſs hoſtile to 
the defunct ſociety, was not ſo ſcrupulous. Its 
only wiſh was to do nothing that might too much 
thwart that of Madrid; and the 1 2 
ſent to Rome amounted to no more. 
Pallavicini ſaw, however, that the 10 exer- 
tions of Spain in his fayour produced no effect; 
and, either through timidity, modeſty, or foar Jeſt” 
his failure ſhould be attended with too much 
ecldt, teſtified, with all the energy of which he 
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«phate that he was affited at ſeeing hos 
1 ſelf the cauſe of ſo much delay. Bernis made 
uỹſe of the moſt earneſt entreaties in order to 
* eee ee and to get the better of 


— $0/be.difcouraged,” 3 e will 9 re- 
main ſix months in our cells, ſhould" it become 
neceſſary. Pallavieini was not to be moved; he 
formally declared that he would refuſe the tiara; 
and indicated Braſchi as the moſt proper perſon 
to reconcile all parties. Monino, who ſerved 
him rather out of duty than affection, yielded 
without much reluctance to this determination. 
Actuated by a regard for the court of Vienna, the 
miniſters af the two crowns made one attempt 
more in favour of Viſconti. The) zelanti were 
entirely hoſtilę to him; and it was not worth 
While to come to an open rupture, nor even to 
prolong à Sonclave already ſo tedious. At 
length the two principal parties were convinced 
that it was impoſſible for 4hem to chooſe a pope 
among the cardinals, who were held by them 
beſpectively in the higheſt eſteem, Bernis and 
Monino, who by means of their talents, and the 
importance of their courts, retained the principal 
influence, were ſenſible that, as they could not 
ſucceed i in ſpite; of the ze/anti; it became neceſ. 
ſary to,. abandon the conteſt, and chooſe from 
** that h one of * ta whom the twa 
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crowns had the leaſt diſlike. They reverted 
then to Braſchi, Whoſe friend cardinal. Giraud 

bad ſerved Win! with a great deal of zeal. Berns 
and. Monin completed the cohverſion of Cor- 

ſini, the Imperial ambaſſador, and of the mini- 
ſters of Portugal and Naples; while cardinal 

Zelada negotiated with his- uſual dexterity: 

He removed a number of difficulties ; perſuaded 
the ⁊elanti that Braſchi could not be dangerous; 
and offered to be reſponſible to the miniſters of 

the 'two'crowns for his moderation, his princi- 

ples, and his faithful obſervance! of the engage 
ments eontracted by his predeceſſor.” The road 
being thus ſmoothed, the cardinals; on the 24th 
of February, proceeded to à ballot, in which 

Braſchi was unanimouſly elected. The Sacred 

College, according to cuſtom, went immedi- 

ately in a body to kiſs his hand in his cell, and 


to pay him that firſt homage to which idolatrous 


ſuperſtition did not Wr to p the name 121 
adoration, © 

This narrative Cafficiently proves that the 
eleQion of Pius VI. was not preconcerted, and 
that it was much leſs the work of the two 
crowns, than the reſult of circumſtances. Bernis, 
on entering the conclave, did not ſuſpect that it 
could ever take place; and when he began to 
deſire it, was ſtill without hopes. He announced , 
it to his court in the following words. | 

C4. 
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It is thought that cardinal Braſchi will, 611 
 kisbigh tation witheredic'to himſelf ;1the public 
at leaſt bas always entertained a favourable idea 
of him; and nobody, denies: him information, pi - 
ety; and the moſt rigorous probity, from which he 
has never ſwrerred. While yet a young man, he 
was honoured vsith the eſteem of that enlight- 
ened: pontiff, Benedict XIV. who opened to him 
the:road to preferment. Although he enjoyed a 
high degree of favour during the pontificate of 
Clement XIII. no action was ever imputed to 
him that could juſtify a ſuſpicion of fanaticiſm. 
Created a cardinal by Clement XIV. whom ſome 
evil · diſpoſed perſons had prejudiced againſt him. 
he ſubmitted ſilently to bis diſgrace, and only 
appeared to recolleft the favours be had re- 
ceived. In the beginning of the conclave he 
deheld with unconcern the project of his elec- 
tion deſtroyed almoſt as ſoon as ſormed. In 
a word, the whole of his conduct indicates 
an honeft man, full of courage, fortitude, prudence, 
and moderation. There is no anſwering, however, 
for the events which may. reſult from certain 
circumſtances; nor for the change which a too 
great elevation is apt to produce in the mind 
and diſpoſition. of the greater part of mankind,” 
* God alone can penetrate to the bottom of 
| the heart; men can only judge by appearances. 
Ij be reign of the new pope will ſhow whether, 


bahn be eb he wore > his own ee | 
maſk. I”, | 
Such a horofidbe,* We bz ſo 1 "= 
man as-the.cardinal de Bernis, was certainly a 
favourable augury. It was very far, however, 
from being juſtified by the pontificate of Pius VI. 
Not that before his elevation he wore a maſk 
which he afterwards laid aſide. Hypocriſ) has 
no place among the defects with which he is 
reproached ; ; but the performance of his func- 
tions has held him out in ſeveral points „ 
view, in which the public til then had had no 
opportunity of ſeeing him. Though weak and 
obſtinate by turns, it is ſtill more to vanity, of 
which he had hardly been ſuſpected, when loſt 
in the crowd of cardinals, that his faults and 
his misfortunes are aſcribable. . But i it would be 
highly unjuſt not to ſet down the greater part of 
them to the account of circumſtances. Neither 
| the firmneſs: of Sixtus V. nor the wiſdom of Be- 
nedict XIV. would haye ſufficed to ſave tha 
bark of St. Peter from the ſtorms of which it was 
the ſport during his long pontificate, and by 
which it was at laſt entirely ſubmerged. XEN 
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En E turbulent” "and capricious. 5 of 


; e to e che eech of Pius VI. 
They regarded him as à pupil of thoſe Rezza- 
nicos, whoſe incautious. fanaticiſm had brought 
the Holy See into citcurſtances 'of ſuch. great 
danger; and applied to him à famous fn 
So compoſed under the | zontificate of Ner- | 

ander VI. and importing that Rome had al always, 
been Tuined by Orgs, who bore the title 


of Sextus : : | 
. as ene Septic pordits Ro fee... 


10 eee Sextus Tarquinius provoked be 
ranny the expulſion of the kings of Rome; Ur- 
ban VI. began the great ſchiſm of the weſt; 
Alexander VI. aſtoniſhed Rome and the whole 
world by the enormity of his crimes; and 
Pius VI. has but too well realized the preſenti- 
ment ſuggeſted by his name. Never did pro- 
phecy appear leſs founded : never was any one 
more Faun fulfilled, 
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he new pope, however;. ſpared nothing at 

brſt that could conciliate the gdod opinion o 
the public. At the moment when his ele dien 
was proclaimed in the chapel of the cofclave; 
be fell on his knees, and offered up his prayers 
to heaven in terms ſo moving, that the Whole ot 
his -auditory . burſt into tears. Venerabiè fathers, 
ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the cardinals, your 
meeting is at an end; but haw unfortunate ig ts reſult 
of it to ne Was this mere affeQation; or did he 
feel a ſecret foreboding of the fate that awaits 
ed him? He diſtributed money to the poor; 
took under his immediate protection a woman 

little favoured with the gifts of fortune, who had 
had the care of his infant years; and, in his 
- firſt diſtribution of eccleſiaſtical favours, gave a 
preference to the moſt; worthy and leaſt opulent 
prelates. To theſe benevolent acts he added ſe- 
veral acts of firmneſs. He ſeverely reprimanded 
the prelate Potenziani, governor of Rome, on 
account of the diforders which he had not taken 
care to repreſs; deprived: Nicholas Biſchi, præ- 
fect of the aunona ®, of his penſion, and com- 
pelled him to give in bis accounts; declared 
that he would diſmiſs all thoſe from their em- 
ployments who had n them by Wunde 


* A Cs charged. to ſaperintend the viduelling of 
_ Rome, We lhall ſpeak hereafter of the e and of Ni- 
cholas Biſchi. e | 


means; ſaved the Apoſtolical Chamber, by ſup- 
Preſſing ſeveral penſions, an annual expenſe of 
- forty thouſand Roman 'crowns; and promiſed 
to make the cardinals his adviſers in. all affairs 
of ſtate. This was recommending | himſelf at 
the expenſe of his predeceſſor, who had been 
ſingularly ſparing of his confidence. His whole 
conduct beſpoke him humane, eaſy of acceſs; 
laborious; and temperate. In a word, his d/but 
gained bim almoſt every heart. But was there 
ever à ſovereign who did not begin his career in 
the ſame way? In a new order of things, is there 
any man indeed who is not a bi foo on gre 

ing and of entertaining hopes? 
His principal, and moſt difficult SE was thee | 

which he had to play with the miniſters of the 

two crowns, to whom he was indebted for the 
2 tiara, and with whom he had entered into en · 
gagements ſo much the more delicate, as they 
were contradictory to his ſecret ſentiments; for 


| the whole courſe of his pontificate proved that 
at the bottom of his heart he was a friend 


to the Jeſuits. His gratitude was alſo due to 


the selami; and who knows what promiſes he 
might not have made them? He ſtood therefore 
i a very difficult ſituation. Ori both ſides he 
was under the influence of fear, and made alter- 
nate ſacrifices, according as one or other party 
threatened him with the more imminent danger, 


29 


He was ſenſible how much it was his intereſt to 

conciliate the favour of the catholic courts, parti - 
cularly thoſe of Madrid and Verſailles; but he re- 
membered alſo the tragical end of Ganganelli. | 
Hence thoſe variations and meaſures apparently 
contradictory. Both parties attributed them to his 
duplicity; while in fact they were only aſcribable 
to that inconfiſtency which is ſo naturally attend- 
ant upon a want of reſolution. Could any thing 
elſe indeed be expected from a man who com- 
bined . of N with; e of 
mind? ..,, 

To the dings" FA "TRE nn he "x 
haved with a degree of tractability, which pro- 
ceeded as much from inclination as from want 
of firmneſs. He often aſked his advice, and al- 
moſt always followed it. It even ſeemed as if 
he affected to live in intimacy with him, and to 
give him public teſtimonies of cen and 
ſometimes of deferene . 1 11476 hurt 
It was not enough for the alder of the two 
crowns to have ſeated: in the chair of St. Peter a 
pontiff on whom they could depend + it was ne- 
ceſſary that the perſons about him ſhould be ſuck 
as they approved. This was a condition, a tacit 
one at leaſt, of his election. They had no diffi- 
culty in getting cardinal Pallavicini confirmed in 
the place of ſecretary of ſtate, which to _ 

was the moſt — anl. ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


tatio” for cardinal Malvezzi, who had given 


39 5 
„epd hate wiſlied to i piddans the da. 


proofs bf :abjlivies; of virtue, and of his artach- 


ment to France; but he was too odious to the 


zelanti; und Bernis, h was always prudent 
and moderate, did not require that Pins VI. 


ſhould give them too great cauſe of complaint, 


eſpecially: at the commencement of his carcer.— 
Let them, faid he, obtain ſome of thoſe places, 


more honourable than important, which you have 


at your diſpoſal; acquit yourſelf thus of the ob- 


ligations you owe them; but be upon your. 
guard againſt their counſels. '" After ſome heſi- 
tation, the daturio was given to tlie worthy car- 


dinal :Negroni;' whom the two erowns would 
have wiſned to ſeat in the chair of St. Peter, in 


preference to any one elſe ; and the ſecretary- | 


ſhip of briefs: to cardinal Conti, an honeſt, la bo- 

rious,” änd liberal man, who was much better 

qualified for the place of ſecretary of ſtate than 
Fallavicni. But on every {ide ſome little con- 
ſideration or other was to be kept in view; and 
Pius VI. thus paſſed the whole of his pontifcate, 
ſometimes in endeavouring to conciliate the fa- 
vour of the catholic courts, ſometimes of his 
benefactors, and ſtil} more frequently of his 
enemies. Hence thoſe vacillations, and thoſe 


hazardous ſteps, which either became a ſource 


of regret, or made him the object of reproaches; 
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and hence thoſe half meaſures which weakened 
eren inflamſed diſcontent. at" 

Scarcely was he ſeated on the 1 theme, 
when the acemi, who affetted to conſider him 
as their creature, had cauſe of complaint. They 
wiſhed him to become the miniſter of their 
vengeance, and the redreſſer of the pretended 
wrongs of the former reign. Ricci, the general 
of the Jeſuits, and ſeveral other furious partiſans 
of the defundt ſociety, had been confined in the 
_ caſtle: of St. Angeld; and a proſecution had 

been ſet on foot againſt them during the preced- | 
ing pontificate. According to the zelanis,; it | 
was proper that the death of Clement XIV. 
ſhould put an end to theſe rigorous progeed- 
ings. Pius VI. had the courage to declare, that 
the ordinary forms of juſtice ſhould be adhered 
to in regard to the accuſed; but this apparent 


courage was derived from the fear with which- 


he was inſpired by count de Florida Blanga, who 
would not have ſuffered the ſmalleſt attack tobe 
made upon his work. Nothing leſs than the 

firmneſs of that Spaniſh miniſter was neceſſary to 
countervail the influence of the numerous parti: 
ſans of the Jeſuits ; that is to ſay; of all hO at 
Rome had either fortune or, intereſt, with the 
exception of a few cardinals, and of the monaſy - | 
tie orders, , who were jealous of the fociety of 
Jeſus. The conſequence was, that, during this 
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te;/ not fx months paſſed without 


ſiome attempt being made in its favour, Some- 
mes endeavours were made to entrap the eaſy 
mature of the pope, in order to extort from him 
ſiome promiſe or ſome equivocal meaſure; at 
bvtders, pamphlets were publiſhed fanatically in- 
Jurious to the memory of Clement XIV. Every 
ming ſerbed as a pretence for perſecution, or 
as fuel for animoſity. The different paſſions 
uſſumed by turns the maſk of religion, in order 
the more eaſily to attain their ends. Even the 
e * e a 7 r 
concern. 
John Palifox, a 1 fade 1 
diſtinguiſhed by his talents. and his piety, but 
ſtill better known by his quarrels with the miſ- 
fionaries-of the Jeſuits, while he was biſhop in 
Mexico, was become, a hundred years after his 
death, an object of contention” in the catholic 
church. Recalled to Spain by Philip IV. he 
| Was promoted to the dioceſe of Oſma; led an 
exemplary life; died with a high reputation of 
ſanftty ; and obtained a place among the beati- | 
fed. He would have remained quiet in this 
lower rank of the celeſtial hierarchy; but the 
animoſity of the court of Madrid againſt the Je- 
ſuits faddenly created an intereſt” in favour of 
one" of their moſt - inveterate enemies; and the 
canonĩſation of the veterable Palafox, which was 
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enly-dalculated to gratify the vanity of his f- 
_ mily; or to amuſe the leiſure of devotees, became 
am affaif of ſtats: . Scarcely had Charles III. ex- 
pelled the Jeſuits from his dominions, when he 
requeſted! it with the greateſt earneſtneſs. Cle | 
ment XIV. dying without having been able to 
ſatisfy the deſire of the catholic king, the firſt 
mark of obſequiduſneſs required of his ſucceſlor 
was to haſten 1kis-important deciſion, He. made a 
ſhow of compliance, but Jeſuitical intrigues pro- 
longed delay, accumulated obſtacles, and thus 
favoured the ſecret repugnance of Pius VI. 

More important affairs called off the attention of 
the court of Spain. Charles III. died, and was 
ſueceeded by his ſon, ho inherited not only his 
throne, but his piety and his prejudices againſt the 
Jeſuits. One of the firſtrequeſts that he made of 
the ſovereign pontiff was the canoniſation of the 
venerable Palafox: The - congregation. dei rig 
collected all the documents that could throw a 
doubt upon his orthodoxy ; among others his 
correſpondence. with the univerſity of Louvain. 
Theſe were valuable materials for the perſonage, | 
who, in the ridiculous language of canoniſa - . 
tions, was called e devil s advocate. The ca- 
bal profited by them; and Palafox, notwith- 
ſtanding the intereſt taken by Spain in his poſt- 
bumous glory, was for a long time reduces * 
vol. 1, 2 | 
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tte humbler honours of :beatification./- Abe le. 
ſuits alone were ſenſible! of this obſcure triumph. 
They obtained, however, leſs conteſted ſuc- 
ceſſes, which proved a ſource of trouble to the 
| unfortunate Pius VI. whoſe ſecret wiſhes were 
_ © " conſtantly at variance with his oſtenſible engage · 
ments. Who could have''forefeen that the ſo · 
ciety of Jeſus, baniſhed: from the countries de- 
voted to ſaperſtition,, would ſind an afylum and 
unciiſguiſed protection among bereties and 
ſchiſmatios? Two ſovereigns, perbaps the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed of the eighteenth century for 
their wiſdom and talents for government, conſi- 


dered it as a Kind of point of honour to receive 


into their dominions'the' wreck of the proferibed 
ſociety; | They ſaw in its members neither the 
profeſfors of a corrupt ſyſtems of morality, dan- 
gerous to ſubjects, and ſtill more dangerous to 
kings, nor intriguers, making religion ſerve 
as the maſk and inſtrument of their ambition, 
They ſaw in them nothing but enlightened men, 
proper, in many reſpecte, for publie inſtruction. 

| Determined to watch over their conduct; to keep 
them within bounds; and to admit them neither 
into their courts nor into their confeſſionals, how 
could they look upon them in a dangerous light? 
Sueh, no doubt, was the reaſoning of Frederic 
the Great, and of the Imperial „ wy 


z 
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Frederic Il. who had a great many catholies in 


"is dominions, could not avoid keeping up ſome 


intercourſe with the Holy See; and had an 
agent conſtantly refident at Rome. This was 
the/abbe Ciofani, a man much devoted to the 
foctety of Jeſus. His princi ipal wiſh was to re- 


ſtore it to its priſtine ſituation ; the great object 


of his million to obtain a deciſion concetning 


| the eſtabliſhment of the Tefuits in ſome of the 
provinces of the Pruſſian monarchy. Would any 


one believe that the great Frederic intimated to 


the pope, that, as he bad not been confulted 


concerning the ſuppreſſion of the order, he had 
4 right to conſider that event as never having 
taken place, and totally to diſregard it, by leav- 


ing the Jeſuits in his dominions upon the ſame 


footing as before? It will readily be believed, that 
the abbẽ Ciofani neither ſoftened the expreſſion 
of Frederic's diſcontent, nor tranſmitted to him 
very faithfully the circumſpect anſwers which 


he obtained from the pope. The king of Pruſ- 


fia was reſolved to retain the Jeſuits in his king- 
dom, in order to employ. them in the education 


of youth. It was of little conſequence, to him 


whether they were faithful or not to their vows, -- 
and to the ſtatutes of their order; hut he wiſhed 
them to be contented, and to live with him in the 
way moſt agreeable to his views. Deceived, no 
doubt, by his agent, or feigning to be fo, he 
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e in a public declaration, that the EV fo 
reign pontiff would not oppoſe the preſervation 


of the dociety 1 in. Pruſſia; and when this declara- 


tion Was communicated to the pope, the latter 
faid, according at leaſt to the, abbe Cioſani, 
that it was not in his power to reſcind the de- 


ce cifion of his predeceſſor, on account of the 


« powerful oppoſition of the catholie courxts; 


& but that he ſalemuy promiſed, that he never 


« would declare the ſociety forming in __ 


* to be an irregular eſtabliſhment.” 
Informed of this ſiogular N the ak. 
ſters of, F rance and Spain reproached Pius VI. in, 


the ſtrongeſt terms, and charged bim with du- 


plicity. The pope excuſed himſelf in the beſt 
way he. was able ; pretended that his words had 
been miſ interpreted; . and renewed. his engage 


| ments. Ile behaved te bis ſevere tutors with an 


re 


appearance at leaſt of traQability ;, and, never. 


fawned more upon the cardinal de Bernis than 
after having received a reprimand.; He was 


| ſill more afraid of the miniſter of Spain, whoſe 


court was. more peremptory and. punRilious t than 
that of V erſailles, and who' was himſelf far more 
irritable-than the cardinal de Bernis. No won- 
der then if Pius VI. experienced a joyful ſenſa- 
tion, which he found it difficult to diſguiſe, when 


I. de Florida Blanca was recalled to Madrid i in 


277. to take ! him the e adminis 


7 
"ration of affairs.” Spain was then repreſented 
at Rome by the duke of Grimaldi, who ſuc- 
ceeded count de Florida Blanca, and by the che- 
valier Azara, who had been long in Italy, ho- 
noured with the confidence of hĩs court, to which 
he had ſuch a variety of claims. But the pope 
ſoon ſaw that he had gained nothing by a change, 
on which he had at firſt congratulated himſelf. 
The duke of Grimaldi, an honeſt and well mean- 
ing man, but eaſy to be miſled, and ſeeing every | 
thing with the eyes of his relation Pallavicini, 
appeared to adbere to the party oppoſed to the 
two crowns, and inſpired it with new hopes. 
But his embaſſy was little leſs than an honour- 
able retreat, in which it was meant that he 
ſhould enjoy tium cum dignitate. He was fre- 
; quently abfent ; but the chevalier Azara did not 
for a moment loſe fight of the Holy See. His 
vigilance and his firmneſs were often trouble- 
ſome; but he joined to his auſtere counſels 
marks of kindneſs, which conciliated at once | 
the good-will and the confidence of the pope; 
and it may now be ſaid that his influence, and 
that of the cardinal de Bernis, with whom he al- 
ways lived upon terms of the greateſt intimaey, 
ſaved Pius VI. from the commiſſion of many 
faults; and contributed, perhaps, to 2 te 


ae of the papal throne. 
As to the king of Pruſſia, he was determined 


=> 
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to retain , the Jeſuits in his Goes in ſome 


RE hape or other... In a letter, which, he, wrote as 


_Jong ago as the year 1775, to one of the ſociety 
then at Breſlau, he expreſſed himſelf to this ef- 
fect: * They may depend. upon. my protection. 
_ Neither the pope,” nor any one elſe; has a right 
to preſcrihe rules for my condu&t. I promiſed | 
"the Imperial court, in the laſt treaty of peace, 
that I would maintain the catholic clergy in the 
ſtate in which I found it. | I will keep my word; 
and if every one elſe chooſes to conſult nothing 
but his own pleaſure, I, for my part, will drive 
all the reſt of the prieſthood out of my domini- 
8 ons, and keep you Jeſuits alone.“ A letter 
written to M. d'Alembert, about the ſame time, 
When he was recovering from an illneſs which 
had nearly coſt him his life, contains the follow- 
ing paſſage :,* Thave lived long enough to ſee 
s ftrange things come to paſs. I have ſeen the 
* Pope's ſoldiers wear my, uniform ; the Jeſuits 
chooſe me for their general; and Voltaire 
5 write like an old woman.” 8 
It was not, however, but vf: any malevolent oy 
Rinacy that he protected the Jefuits. © 1 have,” 
he was accuſtomed to ſay, % a million and a 
* half of catholics among my ſubjects. It is of 
« conſequence to me that they ſhould be brought 
up ſtrictly and uniformly | in the religion of 
8 os forefathers, The Jeſuits have given 


*.proofs of their talents for education; and it is 
«, only by exiſting in a body that their taſk. can 
« be properly fulfilled, | I am determined, then, 

« that they ſhall ſo exiſt, upon condition of their 
« ſubmitting, in other reſpects, to the eccleſi - 
« aſtical laws which the pope may think fit to 

, preſeribe.“ Pius VI., in order to avoid giv- | 
ing offence to the catholic courts, required that 
they ſhould lay aſide the habit of their order, 
which they continued to wear in Sileſia; and 
that they fliould abſtain from preaching and ad- 
miniſtering the ſacrament. At the beginning of 
1776 the biſhop of Breſlau communicated to them 
the intentions of the pope, whieh werte alſo 
thoſe of the king of Pruſſia. They obeyed j but 
new ſtorms aroſe on their account in the other 
parts of Europe, where they flattered themſelves 
with the enjoyment of a leſs equivocal-exiſtence; _ 

Pius VI. tormented by France and Spain, aſ- 
ſumed from time to time, in regard to the fo» 
ciety, an intolerant language, which was foreign 
to his heart. [Thoſe in particular, who were in 


Poliſh. Pruſſia, gave riſe to complaints, becauſe = _.. 


they continued to live together according to 
monaſtic rules. But Frederic explained himſelf, 
on this octabon,'in ſuch a way as to ſtop the 
pontiff's mouth: I will conſent,” ſaid he; in à 
jetter written in 1779 to the biſhop of Culm, in 

| Fools dioceſe the Jeſuits were eſtabliſhed ; * 1 
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wil ts to ſacrifice: their name and habit 0 
the will of the pope; but as to the eſſential part 


of cheir inſtitution it ſhall remain untouched, 


and upon the ſame footing as in Sileſia, in order 
to favour the . of che e W 
mitted to cheir care.“ |} 
It was thus that the Abu of Jeſus, conti 
- nued- to exiſt in Poliſh Pruſſia and in Sileſia. 
This was quite enough to prevent 'the-partiſans 
of that too-famous ſociety from loſing all hope; 
and gave them room to ſay the Jeſuits are perſe- 
euted, diſperſed, and · ſuppreſſed; but not anni- 
hilated The catholic courts familiariſed them- 
ſelves by degrees with this exception; but their 
vigilance was only the: more active to hinder the 
Jeſuits from obtaining farther triumphs. As to 
Frederic II. he- readily pardoned Pius VI. the 
tranſient oppoſition which he had experienced, 
and with the ſource of which he was well ac- 
quainted. He even retained for that pontiff, 
whoſe faults were often imputable to himſelt; 
till oftener to eircumſtances, a: kind affeQion; 
which manifeſted itſelf on © ſeveral occaſions, 
when he ſaw him engaged in a conteſt with Jo- 
ſeph II., who undertook to make reforms, juſti- 
fied by ſound poliey, but afflifting to the church. 
He wrote to M. d'Alembert as follows: The 
only thing that vexes me is, that all this good 
was not done under popes who merited hu- 
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„ miliation ; and that it ſhould have been re- 
* ſerved preciſely for the worthy Braſchi; the 
man who has drained the Pontine marſhes.” 

_ Independently of his perſonal affection for 
Pios VI., he attached more importance to the 
keeping up of a friendly connexion with the 

Holy See than could have been expected from 
a prince ſo ſuperior to empty formalities. Ihe 
title of king, which the eleCtor of Brandenburg 
had only borne ſince the beginning of the cen - 
tury, had not yet been acknowledged by the 
popes; and he wiſhed to make that acknow- 
ledgment the object of a ſort of negotiation; 
During the time that Pius VI. was at Vienna, 
the baron de Reideſel, the Pruſian miniſter 
there, applied for it perſonally to the pope, and 
obtained it in a private audience. Upon his 
return to Rome, he began to give the title of 
king, in his briefs, to the great Frederic. It 
may be made a queſtion, which of the two 
was the moſt honoured by this favour?. Count 
Hertzberg, who knew how to ſet a juſt value 
upon it, as well as his maſter, but who did not, 
however, deem it unworthy ſolicitation, thought 
no doubt that it was calculated to increaſe the 
King of Pruſſia's conſequence in the eyes of his 
catholic ſubjects; and that e having 2 
Moray; ought to be overlooked. N 
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8 the hou: occurrences. that 1 4. 
ſtinguiſn the end of the preſent century, few are 
more worthy of remark than the violent expul- 
ſion of the Jeſuits by the moſt pious monarchs of 
Chriſtendom; their proſcription, however re- 
juctant, by the Holy See; and. the kind reception 
tmey met with from two philoſophical ſove- 
reigns; one a heretic, and the other a ſchiſma- 
tic. M Frederie the Great, and Catherine II., 


cgquallſ intent upon extraordinary nen 


thought they ſhould throw a new ray of glory 
upon their reign,” by protecting the illuſtrious 
victims of oppreſſion; by welcoming to their do- 
minions men renowned for their talents; and by 
redreſſing the wrongs they had ſuffered from the 
ſpirit of perſecution. The motives of their de- 
termination were, perhaps, combined with 'a 
feeling of ill-will towards thoſe pious ſovereigns 

who drove away the ableſt champions of their 


© holy religion, and with a proud deſire to prove 


that the dangers, which had ſerved as a pretence 
for that important meaſure, were ſuch as could 
alarm only Puliſlavimous minds. But 0 were 


1 ä 
fil) more Arco impelied Fg Jefire to give 
to public inſtruction, in their reſpective ſtates, a a 
form which, whatever may ſince have been ſaid 
of it, had certainly received. the ſanction of ex- | 
perience in ſeveral catholic countries. They 0 
were both too wiſe to take ſuch a ſtep merely 
1 malice or out of oſtentation. 
However this may be, ſuch of the Ex-Jeſuits 
as had not taken refuge in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
had ſought and obtained an aſylum in countries 
of which the ſovereigns, though independent of 
the church of Rome, reckoned a number of ca- 
tholics among their ſubjects: ſome retired to 
Poliſh Pruſſia; ſome to Sileſia; and others to 
White Ruſſia. They were living peaceably in 
the latter province, when a noble Lithuanian, 
biſhop of Mallo in partibus, who was reſident at 
Mohilow, with the title of apoſtolical viſitor, and 
who; from thence, kept up a conſtant corre- 8 
ſpondence with the numerous friends of the ſo-:ꝛ 
ciety at Rome, thought proper moſt ſtrangely to 
exceed the powers given him by the pope. He 
permitted the Jeſuits of White Ruſſia to take 
novices, in conformity, as he ſaid, with te in- 
tentions of Clement XIV. and of Pius VI. Pius VI. 
was dangerouſly ill; and the cardinals, tired of 
the length of his reign (it had already laſted 
more than four. years), looked to its ſpeedy 
cloſe. Now was the moment to give, in a 
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Eilan quarter, the fignal for the refarreQtion Fr 
the Teſuits. Before the demand that would 
have been made could be publicly known, Pius 
VI. would be no more. His ſucceſſor, what- 
ever his principles might be, would find it a 
ſettled thing; it would be repreſented as the 
work of the deceaſed pope; and might, per- 
"haps; be reſpected by the catholic courts, who 
would be afraid of expoſing the church to new 
dangers: Thoſe who were the moſt ace 
againſt the Jeſuits were at a great diſtance; and 
their murmurs e be r er. and ren- 
dered of no avail. | 
Ide event baffled all confeQine.” Pius VI. 
'recovered;” and his convaleſcence was greeted 
by the moſt ſevere remonſtrances on the part of 
de miniſters of France and Spain. They re- 
proached him with the ambiguous manner in 
which the powers given to the biſhop of Mallo 
had been worded. That daring prelate was 
born a'Calviniſt;; turned Catholic at the death of 
bis father; married; was left a widower ; en- 
tered into holy orders; began from that moment 
to act the apoſtle; made Warſaw the centre of 
his pious labours; found means to intereſt in 
His favour the Ruſſian miniſters who were all- 
powerful there; gained the friendſhip, of Ga- 
rampi, the pope's nuncio, a zealous partiſan of 
the Jeſuits; was, upon his * and the 


23S 
formal demand of Ruſſia, appointed biſhop i 
partibus ; and immediately aſſumed the title of 
biſnop of Mohilow and of White Ruſſia. Such 
was this adventurer, who played the part of a 
fanatic, though he hardly believed in God. He 
involved Pius VI. in one of the greateſt embar: 
raſſments which he ever experienced ; prevailed 
upon the Imperial Catherine to eſpouſe his cauſe. 
with a tenacity, and haughtineſs which ſhe ſeemed | 
to reſerve only for affairs of the higheſt import- 
ance; and occupied. Europe for ſeveral years 
with the conſequences of his ignoble intrigue. 
But what could he have done if he had not 
met with powerful ſupport even at Rome itſelf? 
The brief, of which he had made ſo improper a 
uſe, had been drawn up by Borgia, ſecretary to 
the propaganda, an artful prelate, whoſe aſſec- 
tions were well known; and (as was often the 
caſe with the precepts of our biſhops) had not 
even been read by Pius VI. His confuſion was 
only the greater, and his perplexity not the leſs. 
What could he do to appeaſe France and Spain, 
without offending Catherine II., without irritats 
ing her againſt the catholics in her dominions? 
He was required, however, to diſavow in the 
moſt forma manner the conduct of the biſhop of 
Mallo, and to threaten him with canonical pe- 
nalties, if he did not haſten to recal his mandate, | 
Nothing was neglected to extort that revoca- 
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An Spal n ſolicited it directly at P eterſbiirgh ; 


where at that moment ſhe was not in favour, on , 
account of the recent ſtoppage of ſome Ruſſian 
ſhips” The impetious Catherine anſwered; 


through the medium of Czernichew, that as the 


| King of Spain had, doubtlefs, had his reaſons for 
expelling the Jeſuits from his territories; ſhe had 
-her's/ for retaining them in her empire. The 
* interceſſion of the king of Poland was employed. 
Catherine anſwered him in her own hand-writing : 
© thank you for your interpoſition,” ſaid he; 
© but as the affair in queſtion is merely œcono- 


ö _ ©) mical, I ſtand" in need neither of mediation 


©. nor treaty. - Iam certainly miſtreſs in my own 
„ dominions:? Staniflaus returned to the charge; 
and- Catherine replied; I will maintain the 
<: ordinance of the biſhop- of 'Mohilow, which 


* das received my approbation; and if the pope 

_- _ proceed againſt him, I Will protect him. I 
. will rather conſent to a ſchiſm, than to make 
any change to the eſtabliſhment of the Jeſuits 


„ in White Ruſſia.“ It was not, however, that 


| the felt any great affeQion for the Jeſuits. She 


knew how little they were worth, bating their 
talents for public. inſtruction; but ſhe was 
Piqued, and her ill humour carried her beyond 
the limits preſcribed by her intentions, as well 
as by her intereſt. 


-Thefe was at that time at ans a nuneio 
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(Archetti) of a mild and conciliating diſpoſition, 
who undertook to diſarm, the reſentment of the 
great Catberine, and to ſpare the pope any far- 
ther mortiſication. He obtained . « 
convey to him ſome obliging ex preſſions. 
The courts of Madrid and Verſailles ae to 
act in a direct manner. They were engaged in 
concerns oi far higher importance; for this was 
the period in chich they were making prepara- 
tions far their war with England. They con- 
tentetl themſelves therefore with haraſſing the 
feeble pontiff, who, by dint of temporiſing, and 
under favour of circumſtances, extricated himſelf 
from this critical ſituation better than he could 
have -boped: But how much torture n 
have pre viouſſy en dure??? 
In conſequence of the ſolicitationsias the ca- 
tholic courts, he requeſted that the brief for the 
ſuppreſſion: of the Jeſuĩts might be publiſhed in 
 Ruſtia;, This was an expedient for annihilating 
the work of the prelate of Mohilow. In order 
to ſucceed, he had recourſe. to -a ſyſtem of 
wheedling, againſt which the great Catherine 
was not entirely proof. Till then the ſovereign 
of Ruſſia was not conſidered by the Holy See as 
inveſted with the dignity of emperor. Pius VI. 
wrote to Catherine, and, for the firſt time, inti- 
tuled her, Her. Imperial Majefly. Her vanity was 
| flattered ; her anſwer was kind, and almoſt affec- 


tonate; but ſhe remained ine xorable as to the 
brief of ſuppreſſion. In vain did the pope point 
dobut to her the example of the king of Pruſſia. 
Every ſovereign, anſwered ſhe, is maſter in his 
own dominions; and never, while Lam alive, ſhalt 
a bull be publiſhed in mine. This tranſient ſmile 
of benevolence ſoon gave place to a ne parox- 
yſm of ill- humour. Surely nothing but the in- 
fluence of tlie unlucky planet, under which Pius 
VI. was born. could have engaged him in ſuch 
frequent and ſuch unpleaſant diſputes with ſchiſ- 
matic princes, whoſe ſtates were ſo far diſtant 
from his own,» Believing - Catherine à little 
ſoſtened, he wrote to her a ceremonious letter, 
do requeſt that the archbiſhoprie of Poloczko, 
which made part of her empire, ſhould, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, be intruſt2d to an united Greek, 
Catherine, ſtill piqued at the moleſtation given 
to her protege, anſwered the pope ; but ſhe did 


it in the Ruſſian language, annexing\ a Geck 


tranſlation to her letter; meaſuring her anſwer, 
line for line, by the pope's epiſtle; concluding in 
the ſame words as he had done; and putting at 
the head of it, Catherine II., empreſs of all tie 
Ruſias, to Pius VI. biſhop of Rome, and pope in his 


_ own Alrict. The contents of this letter were 


anſwerable to tbe form. It was neither obliging 
tio the pope, nor favourable to his requeſt; to 
which Catherine . accede only 1285 con- 


45 
es the ſee of Mohilow ſhould be — 


into an archbiſmopric, and given to the biſhop of 
Mallo. © Hence new ſoutces of chagtin and em- 
barraſſment to Pius VI. How was he to extri- 


cate hithſelf from! this difficulty ? I he kept no 


25 meaſures with the empreſs he would be the oc- 


caſion of five hundred thouſand” mited Greeks, 
— ſeattered throughout the Ruſſian empire, being 
| loſt to the Holy See. But how, on the other h 
could he brave the anger of the courts of Ver- 
ſailles and Madrid, whoſe miniſters required a 
ſolemn recantation from the biſhop of Mallo, 
previouſſy to his ——— the favour pc mann 
for him by the empreſs ? ? tet 

_ Reſolving, towards the end of 1787, to Mine | 
a new attempt to appeaſe her wrath, he-repre- 


. ſented to her, in a lamentable tone, that he could f 


not, without degrading himſelf, and without in- 
curring a charge of weakneſs and puſilanimity, f 
recompenſe a prelate who had dared to put a 
falſe conſtruction upon one of his briefs, and to 
attack the bull of ſuppreſſion; but let him only 
retract, and he ſhould conſider it as his duty to 
comply with the deſire of the empreſs. At this 

time the j journey of the count and counteſs du 
Nord was in agitation. Pius VI." teſtified the 

concern he took in their welfare; and recom- 
mended to her the catholics of Ruſſia.” The 
letter was entirely in his own hand-writing, and 
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Gut: et the moſt, 8 expreſſons. 1 | 
_ pralate, afterwards cardinal. Antonelli, whom - 
dam employed to compoſe it; and Antonelli 
was. artful and inſihuating, and was already in 
— of the confidence: of Pius VI. as much 
eee fon any one to be. 
.;Catherjas, wh. often blended the coquetry of 
| hex dex mth. an imperious diſphy, of her power, 


poke to him of, ber children z, — praiſed. him 
for; his, ſucceſsful. efforts to drain the Pontine | 
marſhes; and. for; thus inſuring bis own glory, 


and the proſperity: of bis dominions; but when 
ſhe came to the point, ſhe, ſaid that ſhe had 


5  availed_ herſelf of her right, in · conferring upon 


the biſhop of Mallo the archbiſhopric of Mo- 
hilow ; that no juſt. reproach could be brought 
againſt that prelate; and that he had only obeyed 
her like a ſubject ſubmiſſiye to the will of his 
ſovereign. · She concluded by ſoliciting the 
pall o for him, without ſaying a word of his re- 
cantation. At the fame time we join our voice to 
that of our orthodox church, which ay God 4 the 
reuniou of all. SF: 

This grave negotiation, which n no 4 es 
Catherine and her courtiers as matter of amuſe- 


* . e e 
mark of her dignity, | ; 
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ment, was ſuſpended for ſome time by a ſome: 
what more ſerious quarrel between the pope and 
- Joſeph II., and by the former's journey to Vienna. 
The affair of Mohilow was, however, recalled to 
the recollection of Pius VI. during his ſtay in that 
capital. Joſeph ſpoke to him with enthuſiaſm of 
Catherine II.; exhorted him earneſtly to gratify 
ber; and pointed out the inutility, and even 
the danger, of reſiſtance. The poor pontiff re- 
turned to Rome, more undecided than ever: 
and on his arrival there was again beſet by the 
remonſtrances of his tutors, the French and Spa- 
niſh miniſters. T hey diſtruſted his firmneſs, and 
even his intentions; but became ſome what more 
moderate in their demands, only requiring him 
to addreſs a declaration to each of the two kings, 
ſtating anew that he conſidered the e 
of the Jeſuits, as irreyoc able. 
Pius VI. begged they would be 1 
with the diſapprobation he had expreſſed of 
the conduct of the biſhop of Mallo, through 
the medium; of his nuncio at Warſaw. | 
But in the mean time a new incident had oc+ 
curred, tending to increaſe his perplexity, in an 
afair that had already given him ſo much unea+ 
ſineſs. Catherine II. impatient of delay, per- 
haps vexed at the kind of bomage which ſhe | 
had paid to the head of a church diſtindt from 
her own ; excited againſt him by *** be 
E 2 | 
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5 . protector of uu refraftory prelate; by 


prince Potemkin, whom pride and the reſt of the 


2 worldly paſſions did not prevent from caſting a 


look of kindneſs upon a religious order; and by 


the harſh and haughty Stackelberg, who was ir- 
ritated by the lighteſt reſiſtance; Catherine II. 


had granted the Jeſuits in her dominions the 
power of electing a vicar-gen eral to preſide over 
the ſociety, toirb all the privileger which that inſti. 
iution formerly enjoyed; provided only that they 


were compatible with the laws of her empire; 


and; without waiting-any longer for the conſent 
of the Holy See, the intituled the biſhop of Mallo 
archbiſhop of Mohilow, of the Roman church. = 
Stackelberg, on his part, declared, that Cathe-- 
rine II. abſolutely refuſed to comply with the de- 


| - mands of the pope; and that if he did not imme- 


diately ſend the pall to the biſhop of Mallo, and 


at the ſame time appoint an Ex-Jeſuit, towards 


whom ſhe was favourably diſpoſed, to be his co- 


* adjutor, ſhe would expel all the catholics from her 
dominions, and proſeribe their religion as incom - 
patible with the dignity and authority of ſove- | 


reigns. The Ruſſian miniſter, who did not ſay a 


ſingle word of the appointment of an united Greek 


to the archbiſhopric of Poloczko, ſent a copy of 


dis declaration to Vienna, in order that the court 
of Rome might not fail to he informed of it 


by Garampi, its nuncio. Never was weakneſs 
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treated by arrogance with a greater want of feel⸗- 
ing; At Warſaw: the nuncio Archetti 'was | 
ſtruck with conſternation ; at Verſailles, and 
even at Madrid, great concern was felt for the 

unfortunate pontiff, who. was expiating a 
thoughtleſs moment in ſo painful a manner; 


approaching fall of a. throne, ſtripped on every 
ſide of ome! CL in We wits! its NINE 
cConſiſted. | 
Pius VI. was no o longer ſenfible to any thing | 
but the dread with which he was inſpired by 
the diſtant wrath of Catherine. He was in 
hopes that the kings of France and Spain would 
be contented with the brief addreſſed to each of 
them, by which he declared every thing that 
had been done contrary to the bull of Clement 
XIV. either in White Ruſſia or elſewhere, to be 
illegal, abuſive, and of no effect; that the two mo- 
natchs, engaged in cancerns of -greater import- 
ance, would require nothing more; and that 
nothing would be wanting to the triuwph or 
Catherine's protege. 
Nor was this all. It was neceſſary to 4 | 
the auguſt protectreſs. Pius VI. wrote to her 
again in the following terms: “ You will hate 
ſome regard for my dignity ; you will not allow _ 
it to be faid that one of your ſubjefis bas 
fended me with impunity. Well, I will 


v3 


while at Rome enlightened obſervers foreſaw the | 
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ſend à miniſter authoriſed to convert the ſee of 
Mohilow into an archbiſhoprice, and to deliver 
the pall to the new archbiſhop ; but your Impe- 
rial majeſty muſt ſuffer me tg add to theſe proofs 
of deference this ſingle clauſe : without prejudice fo 
u ng of the Roman catholic church. © 
la the mean time Benilawſki, the Ex-Jeſuit,who 
Was to be the coadjutor of the new archbiſhop, 
ſet off for Italy at the beginning of 1983, in or- 
der, as it would ſeem, to ſet the Holy See more 
completely at defiance. In every place through 
© which he paſfed he flattered his friends with the 
ſpeedy re-eſtabliſhment of the Jeſuits. He 
ſhewed reſcripts, already of old date, in which F 
Pius VI. permitted them to remain in flatu quo, 
wherever the bull of ſuppreſſion had not been 
publiſhed. He arrived at Rome, and obtained 
from the pope à firſt audience, the partieulats 

of which tranſpired, and alarmed the two ca- 
tholic | miniſters. Cardinal de Bernis endea- 
voured to enforce his old claims upon the trafta- 
bility and confidence of the pontiff; but he found 
him terrified and overawed; and beard him 
make wirh bis own mouth the apology of the 
| biſhop of Malls,” Begila vx was introduced by 
te agent of Ruſſia, and recommended to him 
by count Panin. How then could he do other- | 
wiſe chan giye him a gracious reception? 

As yet, ä 'Tics VI: was only begin 
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ding to give way. Benilateſxi, who, under the 
meaneſt exterior, ooncealed a great ſhare of 
effrontery and addreſs, ſpared nothing to intimi- 
date and to corrupt him. He was authoriſed by 
the empreſs of Ruſſia to require that the pope 
ſhould formally acknowledge the Jeſuits eſtab · 
_ liſhed in her empire; and that he ſhould grant to 
thoſe who were employed in the eccleſiaſtical 
miniſtry the ſame powers as to biſhops. He 
endeavoured to juſtify the biſhop of Mallo in 
every reſpect. Pius VI. deliberated ; ſhifted his 4 
ground; and would have yielded but for te 3 
auſtere counſels of cardinal de Bernis. Beni- C 
. lawſki grewprefling ; declared that he would ſet 
off immediately, if kept any longer in ſuſpenſe, + 
and was conſtantly at the heels of the pontiff. 
Pius VI. avoided him. The impudent monk 
then declared that he would not ſtir from the 
anti- chamber till the pope ſhould admit him, 
and acquieſce in all his demands. His vanity 
and imptudence were equal to his effrontery. 
He thought himſelf ſo ſure of the dignity of pre- 
late, that he purchaſed the croſs and paſtoral 
ring before-hand ; had himſelf painted in the 
epiſcopal habit; and boaſted that he was about 
to be ordained by the pope in-perſon. Ne con- 
nected himſelf cloſely with Zaccaria and Am- 
brogi, the two Ex-Jeſuits the moſt remarkable 
tor their fanaticiſm ; and held out his ſovereign's 
"84", | | 


. * 
” 
5 | No 


5 1 -Plns VI. reſiſted lie a 


man prepared to yield. It was eaſy to ſee that, 
being in his nature a ſlave to fear, he only ex- 


changed his dread of the houſe of Bourbon for a 


ſtill greater awe of Catherine II.; and that the 


more. readily, -as the latter ſentiment did not 
3 U accord with his ſecret affections. 


In the mean time he received Catherine's an- 
8 to his ſubmiſſive letter; and his yanity had 
a few moments of enjoyment, which conſoled 
him for every thing. The empreſs called him 


mi puiſſant prince; and thanked him for the good 


grace with which he had been pleaſed to beſtow 
the pall upon a man of ſuch great merit as the 


biſhop of Mallo, whom ſhe had iconfirmed arch- 


biſhop of Mohilow, giving him for his coad) ator 
the canon Benilawſki. She would receive, ſhe. 
ſaid, the miniſter whom his holineſs meant to 
ſend to her court, in like manner as ſhe did ',ĩ 
ambaſſadors of croꝛuned heads. | She even ſpoke to 
him of the gratitude ſhe ſhould feel in caſe of his 
attending to ber requeſt ; but all the reſt .ſhe 
paſſed; over in ſilence. She concluded by ſay- 
ing, that ſhe conſtantly addreſſed her prayers to 


beaven for the union of the. ner. of . 


with her orthodox church. 2& 444i2:i6 

This return of the empreſs's farour ns 
dot little courage to the holy father. He dif- 
miſſed * politely, but coldly, and wich 


+ A 


out having granted any thing to his importynity; 
his direct intercourſe with the great Catherine 
exempting him from all neceſlity of negotiating 
with her.ridiculous agent. 

But .immediately afterwards, 1 the 
nuncio, received orders to ſet off for Peterſburgh; 
and his miſſion gave riſe to a new ſtorm, _- The 
| biſhop of Mallo had accompanied Potemkin to 
the Crimea... He was ſent for to Peterſburgh, 
where he found Archetti, who was diſpatched * 
thither principally on his account by the, pope. _ 
A nuncio at the extremity of the Baltic ſea,, ac- _ 


credited at the court of a ſchiſmatic, and, what 5 


was worſe, a philoſophical princeſs! This was in- 
* deed a novel ſpectacle; and Archetti might have 

ſaid, like a certain doge of Genoa, the moſt re- 

markable thing I ſee at Peterſburgh is to ſee 
myſelf there. He was at firſt, well received; 
but it ſoon appeared that he expreſſed himſelf 
with too much bitterneſs when ſpeaking of the 
Jeſuits. Ie was alſo blamed for going to enve- 
nom his hatred againſt them in the ſociety of the 
Spaniſh miniſter. -- From the very outſet the ne- 
gotiation was obſtructed by a number of little 
difficulties ; |. Catherine, II. wiſhing to obtain 
every thing from the pope before, the granted 
him any thing whatever. In the firſt place it 
was geceſſary to attend to the conſecration of 
the new archbiſhop of Mohilow. * | 


* 
- * 


being queſtioned relative to the kind of oath 
which that prelate would be expected to take, 
atfovered; that he muſt ſwear not 0 tolerare here- 
ties and ſchiſmatics. However ſtrange ſuch a 
condition may appear, it exiſted in the nuncio's 
. inſtruftions 3 from which he could not venture 
to "depart. He was bluntly told, that thoſe 
inſtruQtions betrayed a want of Jenſe and of reflec: 
mn; that it was ridiculous to impoſe upon a 
En ſubject the obligation of perfecuting thoſe who 
- lived under the fame ſovereign as himſelf ; and 
that'as long as ſuch a thing was in queſtion, the 
empreſs would not appoint an united Greek to the 
ſee of Polockzo. © At length, however, every 
_ thing was arranged. The nuncio was autho- 
"Tifed to paſs over the ridiculous oath in filence; 
and Mohilow was erected into an archbiſhopric, 


and conferred by the empreſs upon the biſhop 


of Mallo. Archetti extolled him to the ſkies, 
and conſecrated him, as well as his coadjutor, 
Benilawſki; and, in all thefe formalities, the 
name of the Jeſuits was not once pronounced. 
The only thing that Pius VI. did for the fatisfac- 
tion of the catholic crowns, who were pleaſed 
to inſiſt upon no more, was formally to except 
aft the religious orders, whoſe exiſtence and 
inſtitution were not approved of by the Holy 
| Me 3 he was 3 Uſe — of —_ 


new auchbibop of Mobi w, in regard to e 
regulat clergy of his vaſt dioceſe. 
The Jeſuits, vevertheleſs, confidered Ariel: 
- . ts miſſion as a triumph. The vicar-general of 
' . that order dying in the courſe of 1785; they 
inſerted a notice of it in the Warſaw Gazette, 
accompanying it with all the details of their 
eſtabliſhbment in Ruſſia; and obſerving that the 
bull of Fupprefſion could have no effect in he 
ſtates in which it had not been publiſhed. The YN 
next year they did more. To all the libels which 
they had circulated, in order to frighten ſome, 
and to revive the courage of others, they added 
a new one, in which they endeavoured'to prove 
the continuation of their fociety in White Ruſſia, 
and infinuated that the Holp See favoured their 
ſucceſs. 
Tphe catholic courts renewed their eotplaints, 
and obtained nothing but vain proteſtations. = 
The pope began to be familiar with war; and 
appeared little moved by the intrigues of the Je- 
ſuits, or by the accufations to which they gave 
birth. Without offending the crowns, with which 
he wiſhed to remain in amity, in too direct a man- 
ner; he had reconciled himſelf to the great Cathe- 
rine; and had kept up a political connection with 
her in the face of all Europe. He had inſured her 
powerful protection to five hundred thouſand of 
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5 his flock, loſt. in the vaſt empire of Ruflia, . His 
- vanity was ended, es conſcience, was at 
. 
The empreſs of Ruſſia, who loſt no ie 
| tunity of throwing every kind of luſtre upon her 
| reign, - pleaſed herſelf with the idea of ſeeing a 
prelate ſeated in the Sacred College upon her 
| e nl Archetti, the nuncio, had been 
_ . ſent to her court upon a miſſion, with the reſult 
of which ſhe had, reaſon to be ſatisfied. A car- 
dinal's hat was to be his reward. She requeſted. 
the pope to beſtow. one on him ; but he was fear- 
ful of offending the catholic powers, who alone 
had the right of nominating cardinals. Some fu- 
- tile diſtinctions, however, ſaved their pretenſions ; 
and Archetti was appointed cardinal out of the 
regular courſe, while he was ſtill at Peterſburgh. 


Catherine conceived the whimſical idea of in- 


veſting him with the ſcarlet with her own hand. 
Scrupulous perſons were ſcandaliſed at the idea; 

but, at Rome in particular, there are ways of com- 
ing to 4 compromiſe with heaven. A ſchiſmatic 
princeſs inveſt a nuncio with the Mania of the 
cardinalate! And why not, ſaid the ſubtle rea- 
ſoners, who would not have been ſorry to ſee 
_ this new-honour conferred. upon the Sacred Col. 


lege: ie cardinalate i 15 4 ah, 285 net 4 * 
rater... 


_ 
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Abe vanity of he n was, neee de- 
prived of this little triumph; Archetti, on his 
return to Warſaw, receiving the hat with the 
uſual formalities: Catherine had manifeſted, in 
the promotion of cardinal Archetti, that perſe- 
.  verance which ſhe employed in all her enter- | 

prizes. She ſpared nothing to overcome the op- 


poſition which ſhe dreaded on the part of the 


catholic crowns, and the ſtill more formidable 
weakneſs of the fovereign pontiff. M. Markow 
was beginning to acquire the favour of the em- 
preſs, and did not avail himſelf of it in the moſt 
modeſt manner. She ſent him on a miſſion to 
the pope. "When Pius VI. heard of that nego- 

tiator's arrival in Italy, he felt an emotion of 

alarm, expecting from Catherine IL nothing but 
extravagant demands. Was ſhe preparing for 
him ſome new embarraſſment? He already 
feared left, to fill up the meaſure of his bumilia- 
tion, the Ruſſian envoy ſhould be charged to fo- 
licit a cardinaPs hat for the new archbiſh6p of 


 Mohilow. He was deceived. The object of 


Markow's miffion was merely to urge the pro- 
| motion of Archetti to the cardinalate. As foon 
as it was determined upon, prince Yaſoupoff was | 
ſent to Rome to thank the pope. He ſtaid there 
ſeveral months on another account. He was ex- 
tremely deſirous of executing a project con- 
ceived long before; a project of which the exe- 
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In the year 1780, when ſhe made a journey to | 


jugate. them, continued during the whole courſe 


cence, they received her with the ſtrongeſt de- 


| ' © "I pulſata malt, tot tempeſtatibus acta, 


1 have, flattered the pride of Cathe- 
nine, — have gratified the vanity of Pius VI. 
ill more than bis piety: this was the union of 
the Greek and Latin churches, to which there 
| ſeemed. no great objection; but the low paſſions 
often triumph over intereſts of the higheſt im, 
poxtance; and the attempt failed like all thoſs 
- that had preceded it. 906-21 95 aid » ai 
The diſputes of 8 II. with the 8 
 vereign. pontiff had, at leaſt, reſtored 2 ſort of | 
exiſtence. to the Jeſuits. They affected to con- 
der the ſervice the had rendered them as more 
important than. it really was, Faithful to the 
ambitious plans which followed: them beyond 
the tomb, theſe prieſts, who flattered the earthly 
Powers when they could neither terrify nor ſub- 


of ber reign, to-worſhip her as their benefactreſs. 


. Mohilow, and condeſcended to viſit the college 
for. which they were indebted. to her muniti- 


monſtrations of gratitude. In the Latin diſ- 
courle, which they addreſſed to her, the verſes, 
commemorative of the aſylum their ſociety had 
ſound in her dominjons, were particularly noticed: 


© » Expoliata boyis, patris ſedibus exſul, | 
S Felix quod meins hune portum nagt procellis. - Bo 


* fact, the Jeſuits „ protefied 
in he aß) lum that had. been granted-to: them at 
Mohilow, Polockzo, &c. They lived there ac: 
cording to their monaſtic rules; they were allowed 
to take noyices; their colleges; were frequented 

by young men of the moſt diſtinguiſhed. families 
in Lithuania and Ruſſia; and nothing was want- 
ing to their complete reſurreftion, the object f 
all their hopes and of all their intrigues, but the 
formal acknowledgment of Pius VI. It was in 

the midſt of his vexatious negotiation, with the 22 
empreſs. of Ruſſia, on account of the archbilbop <* 
of Mohilow, that the grand duke and grand | 
ducheſs. made their appearance i in Italy. This 
afforded him a fayourable opportunity of cons 
ciliating, by their means, the good-will of theit 
mother. Such viſits were always agreeable ; and = 
this might be uſeful to him. He redoubled his 5 
attentions to the illuſtrious rs. Although =. 
they travelled incoguito under the title of count 
and counteſs du Nord, he ordered; moſt 
diſtinguiſhed honours to be paid then. in all the 
cities of his dominions. They arrived at Rome 
on the 4th of February 1782. On the follows 
ing morning, when, according to cuſtom, he 
as deſcending from the Vatican, in order to go 
and pray at the feet of the image of St. Peter, 
they placed themſelves, as if by chance, in his 
way; converſed with him for an hour and a half 


* 


be en affectionate manner; waited till he 
ha@finiſhed his prayer; accoſted him a'ſecond 
time; and were ſparing of nothing that could 
fatter bis vanity. A prince and princeſs, de- 
mined to fl the throne of the north, Holding an 
- amicable” conference with the head of the ca- 
tholic church, at nine hundred leagues diſtance 
from: their” native country, afforded a ſpectacle 
new to the eighteenth century. The moſt mi- 
nute particulars of this interview are recorded 
uin the newſpapers of that time, where we ſhall 
leave them. The count and counteſs du Nord 
made a ſtay of only a few days at Rome; but 
_ *. » they returned thither on the 23d of February, 
un their way back from Naples; and were wit- 
naueſſes to the pope's departure for Vienna. Be- 
fore he proceeded on his journey, he indicated 
_ "the prefents he intended for them. Beſides ſome 
valuable pieces of moſaic, and other curioſities, 
wich pontifical munificence generally diſtri- 
butes to illuſtrious travellers, a faithful copy 
| was delivered to them of T rajan's column in 
« Japis-lazuli.” The bas-reliefs of ſilver gilt were 
ſeulptured with infinite art; and the pedeſtal 
contained a time-piece richly ornamented. The 
workmanſhip alone coſt ſix thouſand ducats. Such 
magntficence' may dazzle for a moment: it may 
become the ſubje& of converſation for a few 
days in the remote regions of the north; but 


4 
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thus it is that a ſoyereign ruins his finances, pro- 
vokes the diſcontent of his ſubjects, and ſaps 
the foundation of his throne. —Catherine II. ap- 
peared grateful for the reception given to her 


children by the pope ; but perſiſted nevertheleſs 
in her projets; the archbiſhop, of Mohilow, 


and the Jeſuits, continued to be no leſs openly 
protected; and Pius VI. failed in the attainment 
of his object, or at leaſt of that which he pre- 


2 tended to have in view. 
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Du Mutes mY the N * inter- 
woven with the whole pontificate of Pius VI. 
and were re- produced in every variety of form. 
Strangers, as in the days of their proſperity, to 
all ſcruples, they availed themfelves of every 
circumſtance that occurred. They employed 
by turns aſcetic books and calumnious libels ; 
the illuſions of ſuperſtition, and the light of 
_ philoſophy ; making every thing ſubſervient to 
their purpoſe, from the atheiſt to the capuchin 
friar, and from the dee to the beggar i in 


die ſtreets, 


The year 1783 was witheh to the Ace 
ment of one of their moſt abject, and, at the 
lame time, moſt ridiculous plans. | 

In the courſe of the month of April, while 
Pius VI. was on a viſit to the Pontine marſhes, 
a report was ſuddenly ſpread in Rome of the 
death of a French beggar, who was become 
the objeft of public veneration. His body, 
which was expoſed for three days, preſerved, it 
| was ſaid, the flexibility of its members, without 
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67 
berg the leaſt fign of putrefaction. Us bad 
lived nine years" at Rome unnoticed by every 
one; but no ſooner had he cloſed his eyes, than 
the moſt edifying wonders were telated of him. 
He had led the moſt pious and moſt” exemplar 
life.” Reduced to the loweſt degree of indi- 
gence, he added voluntary ſufferings to his un- 
avoidable privations; covered with rags, he re- 
mained expoſed to the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and, by way of penance, ſuffered the ver- 

min to prey upon his' fleſh. Many perſons re- 
cCollected to- have ſeen him ſtand motionleſs in 
the ſtreets, and at the doors of the churches, ex- _ 
pecting. without aſking, the charity of paſſen- 7 
gets. It was ſaid, that he was accuſtomed o 
diſtribute the ſurplus of the alms he received to - 
other paupers, and that he had predicted the 
moment of his death. The greateſt perſonages 
in Rome, the populace, and above all the prieſts, 
haſtened in crowds to his tomb where a great num- 
ber of miracles were performed. The ſick were 
Carried thither : they returned healed ; and theſe 
wonders, as always happens, were atteſted by _ 
numerous and creditable witneſſes. The moſt | 
minute particulars of his life were collected; his 
portrait was engraved ; and in Teſs than twenty- | 
four hours: more than four thouſand impreflions 
were ſold. While waiting for canoniſation, the 
title of venerable was adjudged to him, Men of 5 
F 2 N 
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AS WW were not ; defors they per- 


ceived that this was a competitor, ſet up. by 
the Jeſuitical party, in oppoſition to the venera- 


ble Palafox, whoſe ſpeedy canoniſation the court 
ol Spain was, at that moment, ſoliciting out of 


hatred to the Jeſuits. It was the heads of that 


Party who appeared to concern themſelves the 
moſt about the beatified beggar. In the abſence 
of the pope, the cardinal - vicar gravely counte- 


nanced the diſguſting farce ; and, at the end of 
three days exhibition, ordered the holy mendi- 


: cant to be pompouſly interred. in a vault con- 


firufted on purpoſe by the ſide of the princi- 
pal altar of the church of Madonna del Monte. 
In his tomb was incloſed a brief notice of his 


: life written in Latin, an Italian tranſlation of 
| "which was profuſely given away. In ſpite of the 


ſtyle of minute exaggeration, in which this fin- 


- gular piece of necrology was compoſed, means 
could not be found to render it intereſting. It 


was confined to the few following facts. 
b „Benedict Joſeph, ſon of J. B. Labre and of 
Anne-Barbe Granſir, was born on the 26th of 


March 1748, in the pariſh of St. Sulpice 


d' Anettes, in the dioceſe of Boulogne. After 
having paſſed his youth in the moſt orderly man- 
ner, under the care of an uncle, who was curate 
2 Lam be determined to devote himſelf to a 
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Ws bonweir of Sept Fonts of the Ciſtertian or- 
der. The auſterity of this mode of life occaſi- 
oned a diſeaſe, which he ſuffered patiently ; but 


the phyſicians obliged him to lay aſide the ha- 


bit after a noviciate of eight months: He af- 
terwards went on ſeveral pilgrimages, particu- | 

larly to our lady of Loretto, and to the holy bo- 
dies of the apoſtles Peter and Paul. He then 

came and ſettled at Rome, which he never 
quitted, unleſs to go once a year to Loretto. 
He lived at Rome upon alms, of which he re⸗ 
ſerved but very little for himſelf, conſtantly 2h 


giving the ſurplus to the poor: He led at the 


ſame time a very exemplary life, allowing kim- 
ſelf only what was rigorouſly neceſſary for his 
food and raiment ; holding all worldly things in 
ſovereign (contempt; and edifying mankind by 


the ſevere penance he impoſed upon himſelf; 
by the continual prayers which he offered up in 


the churches ; and by the other eminent virtues 
which he difplayed. Although, while living 
thus, he appeared diſguſting from the rags with 
which he was covered, he was, nevertheleſs, 
rendered dear and amiable to other men by his 
manners, forgetting himſelf and ſeeking only to 
pleaſe God. On the 16th of April 1783, af- 
ter a long prayer in the church of Madonna del 
Monte, he was ſeized with a fainting fit, and 
carried to the houſe of a pious man, who hap- 
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. to be there. His diſorder growing worſe, 
he received extreme unction, and, at an hour af- 
ter midnight, departed this life. The following 
day his body was conveyed, with decent fune- 
ral ceremonies, at the expenſe of ſome good 
Chriſtians, to the ſaid. church. The report, of 
his death diffuſed. itſelf throughout the city; and 
ere long, ſuch an immenſe number of perſons of 
all ranks haſtened thither to ſee him, that it be- 
came neceſſary to call in the aſſiſtance of the 
military, to keep off the crowd, His body 
(the -20th of April), when it was atteſted by 
eye-witneſſes, before a notary, that it was ſtill, 
Flexible, paipable, and free from putridity. It was 
then put into a wooden coffin, which was ſealed 
with the ſeal of the cardinal-vicar, incloſed in 


another coffin alſo, of wood, and depoſited in a 


vault, conſtructed on purpoſe, on the epiſtle 
fide ®:of the principal altar of the ſaid church.” 
| This monument of ſuperſtition. and hypocriſy. 
is worthy, of preſervation. It is well that poſte- 
rity ſhould know with what conſummate impu · 


'.. dence; the prieſts impoſed on the credulity of 


i e at ids end. of this, re cen- 
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tury, in a city abounding with illuſtrious per- 
ſonages, — travellers from every part of Eu- 
rope, and with maſter-pieces of art. It is well 


that poſterity ſhould be able to appreciate thoſe 
factious knaves, who, difguifing their worldly 


effrontery to engage heaven in à conteſt with 
earth; called upon the devout to pay homage to 
a vile mendicant, Whoſe only merit, according 
to their own confeſſion, was the having led a 
uſcleſs and diſguſting life ; and thus expoſed to 
ridicule that religion of which they called them- 
ſelves the ſupporters; and paved the ey we its 
final overthrow. 


+ Inſtead of the hand of God; ue bend of b 


Jeſuits was plainly viſible in the whole of this 
affair. In order that the enthuſiaſm inſpired by 
the new ſaint might not cool, a collection was 


made to defray the expenſes of his beatifica- 


tion; and this pious care was entruſted by the 
cardinal · vicar to ſeveral perſons of diſtinction at 


Rome, notorious for their attachment to the de- 


funct ſociety. Care was taken to inform all the 
friends it had in France of the miracles per- 


formed by the holy Labre, which wanted no- 


thing but witneſſes ; and of his prophecies, 
which were only known to his confeſfor, and 
which threatened: the Holy See with great — 
. that were about to follow the * 
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ambition under the maſk of fanaticiſm, had the 
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of the Jeſuits. The biſhop of Boulogne, one of 
ſtmeir furious partiſans, already announced to his 
flock, that they had another countryman in 
heaven, and recommended him to their devo- 
tion. He collected with ſcrupulous attention 
the moſt minute particulars of the life of the 
venerable Labre, both during his abode. under 
the paternal roof, and after he quitted it. His 
relations, intoxicated with this unhoped for ho» 
nour, and little inclined to wait for the happi- 


neſs that would thence reſult to them in heaven, 


already thought their fortune made upon earth; 
and ſolieited penſions and beneſices; while the 
ſage cardinal de Bernis, who knew not whe- 
ther to laugh or weep at all theſe follies, ſaw a 
new article added to his diplomatic correſpon- 
dence. He adviſed the enthuſiaſtic admirers of 
the holy man to moderate their zeal; or at leaſt 
to defer the expreſſion of it, until it ſhould be 
proved that their new idol was deſerving of 
their worſhip. But at Rome nothing could re- 
preſs the tranſports of devotion. To doubt the 
miracles of the bleſſed Labre was impiety. His 
reyered images were profuſelycirculated; the pen- 
eil, the buriu, and the chiſel, emulated each other 
in producing them; and even the ſcraps of his 
ragged apparel became an object of contention, 
The pope himſelf, at a loſs how to act; dreading 
the reproach of fayouring Jeſuitical intrigues, 


dation to the Jeſuits; but they had advanced 


and dreading ſtill more the danger of oppoſing 
them openly, dared not refuſe to join his pious 
homage to that which was laviſhed upon the 
relics of the holy mendicant; ordered the bed - 
ſtead in which his diſguſting limbs had been 
laid to be carried to the Vatican; and reſoved 
to make it ſerve for the repoſe of his Won. 
In the mean time, information continued to 
be collected with regard to Benedict Labre as 
well at Rome as out of Italy. The whole of it 
did not prove to his advantage. It was even to 
be feared leſt one of bis letters ſent to that ca- 
pital of the Chriſtian world by the biſhop of 
Boulogne ſhould throw a damp upon the fervour 
of the devout, In that letter Labre adviſed his 
parents to read the works of a certain father 
Lejeune. Now father Lejeune had been a diſ- 
ciple of father Queſnel. This affection for the - 
productions of a Janſeniſt was a bad recommen- 


too far to retire without ſname. What was of 
all things the moſt important to them was to 
find food for ſuperſtition; and the bleſſed Labre 
anſwered that purpoſe as well as any one elſe. 


His credit was ſtill more hurt by a rumour, 
that when ſolicited to receive extreme union © 
at the hour of death, he had made anſwer that 1 


was not neceſſary. But what injured it more than 
all was the report made of him by the vicar ß 


. 


_ 


bis pariſh, who affirmed that, notwithſtanding 
bis entreaties, Labtre would never conſent to 
Eaſter; and that his abſtinence did not deſerve 
to be ſo highly extolled, ſince ĩt was well known 
that he often went to eat and drink at a neigh- 
bouring public-houſe, where nobody had been 
much edified by his frugality. It was alſo diſ- 
opvered, that his only confeſſor at Rome was 
the prieſt who declared himſelf the depoſitary of 
bis prophecies, and who was notorious for his 
attachment to the Jeſuits. In a ſhort time, the 
Atter were the only partiſans he had at Rome; but 
that was a great deal. Their moſt active agent 
was an Ex. Jeſuit of the name of Zaccaria, whom 
Pius VI. honoured with a ſhare of his confi- 
dence. It was he who was charged to compoſe 
the life of Benedict Labre in two volumes; and 
to furniſh a liſt of his pretended miracles. The 
Pope, who never reliſted with firmneſs the ſoli- 
citations of the Jeſuitical party, ſuffered himſelf 
to be perſuaded to give a bookſeller the exclu- 
five privilege of printing the hiſtory of the vene- 
_ rable's life, and all the writings relative to his 
|  beatification, The congregation dei Riti was al- 
ready engaged in that important taſk ; and was 
anxious to abridge the cuſtomary formalities. 
All theſe intrigues, and all theſe efforts, did 
not, however; produce the intended effect. The 
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bleſſed Labre was in vogue in thoſe;countries . 
only where the Jeſuits had; a, party. In Spain 
and Portugal bis ſanctity and his miracles were 


objects of deriſion. In France, a few prelates 
alone endeavoured to bring him into faſuiun; 
but in Rome, in that centre of religious mum- 
mery, he found for ſome time abundance of 
panegyriſts, and even of imitators. It was by 
no means uncommon to meet devotees in the 
ſtreets of that city begging like him; ragged, 
and motionleſs like him; and like him expe. 
ng, ene eee, neee 
none. 

Great pains e o be taken to collect 
upon the ſpot. and elſewhere, every particular 6 
relative to his life. The moſt ſingular one is 
chat to which amateurs are indebted for his 
much revered portrait. A French painter, of the 
name of Bley, who was at Rome in 157%, and 
who had it in contemplation to paint ai picture 
of the calling of St. Peter, met at the cor. 
ner of a ſtreet a young beggar, bee little 
red beard. He looked at him; and thought 
that his head might ſerve as a model for that of 
Chriſt, ©. Will you come to, my lodgings, and 
| be, painted?” ſaid he to him in Italian. The 
beggar refuſed in a ſurly manner, and in an ac- 
cent by which the painter knew him 5 be a2 
foreigner.— Are you a 8 Ped Les, 


76 5 
fr. In that caſe; you have it in your power 
t render a ſervice to one of your countrymen. 
I wiſh to introduce the head of our Saviour in a 
picture J am painting, and am at a loſs for a 
model,. You would anfwer my purpoſe. Pray 
do me the favour to follow me. The painter's. 
entreaties, joined to the word countryman, over- 
eme the beggar's reluctance—“ With all 

my heart, ſaid he, but upon condition that 
you do not keep me long.” —* A ſingle morn- 
ing will ſuffice.” Upon this they walked on; 
and upon their arrival at the artiſt's the beggar 


9 became as motionleſs as a ſtatue, This was a 


part which he had been long accuſtomed to 
play. When the ſitting was over a reward was 
offered him; but he obſtinately refuſed it, and 
retired. . The painter heard no more of him, 
As he was not diſſatisfied with his ſketch, he 
preſeryed it in a portfolio, which he left at 
Lyons, in a journey that he made thither in 
1782. During paſſion-week in 1783, a report 
was ſpread at Rome that a young French beg- 
gar, who enjoyed a high reputation for fanQity, 
was dead; that his body was expoſed to public 
view, and attracted a prodigious crowd; and 
that miracles were aſcribed to him. The painter 
had not curioſity enough to go. and ſee him. He 
had ſomething elſe to do. After the interment 
of the beggar, the concourſe round his tomb, 
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and the ebe reſult, were the 8 > 
day a model *, who was often employed by the 
artiſt, ſpoke a him of the dead man whom he 
had attentively ſurveyed. , From the deſcription 
he gaye of him, the painter recollected his French 
acquaintance, ſent to Lyons for his drawing, and 
ere long found his apartments crowded by the 
curious and the devout. All of them recogniſed 
the features of the venerable Labre. To ſatisfy 
the impatience of the public, he put his ſketch 
into the hands of an Italian engraver, by whoſe 
means the portrait of the holy man was ſpeedily. 
diſperſed all over the count 77x. 
- This violent enthuſiaſm was not, e of - 
de duration. Before the year 178g had elapſed, 3 
the venerable Labre was a little leſs ſpoken of; Z 
and the fame of his miracles was already upon 1 
the decline. All thoſe ridiculous ſcenes which, 
in France, had been acted at the grave of Paris; 
\ the deacon, were rehearſed round his tomb. The 
lame repaired thither to ſeek a cure; and not- 
withſtanding their implicit faith, and the mum- 
mery of the prieſts, returned as lame as they 
went. No matter; his miracles were already 
| numerous and inconteſtable ; and what inference 
could, be drawn from a few abortive cures. It 
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human form after the life, T. 
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ws the fault of the ſtek, and not that of the 
pPhyfctan. The eviiyregation der Rim was not 
the"leſs buſy in the beatification of the pious 
= beggar 3 "but it vas a work of time. It was ne- 
=” ceſſary to collect information in all the places 
wich the candidate had Irhabited. It was ne- 
ceſſary to have the moſt authentic teſtimonies: 
It was neceſſary to obſerve a number of flow 
and minute formalities; ſueh, in ſhort, as made 
it impoſlible for fraud to procure, for one of the 
profane, the reward that was reſerved for the 
elett alone. It was neceſſary above all to have 
money; for the church of Rome afforded no- 
thing gratuitouſty. This was one of the moſt. 
ſcandalous remains of thoſe ſuperſtitious times, 
when ſhe impoſed a tribute upon every ſpecies 
ef folly. On ſome future day, indeed, it will 
ſearcely be believed that ſhe dared to disfigure 
thoſe brilliant apotheoſes, which ſhe borrowed 
to auction the ſeats ſhe had to diſpoſe of in the 
cCeſleſtial court, and to knock them down, not to 
13 _ _ ten known by their ſplendid virtues, by fome - 
-— _ - - great fervice rendered to their country, or at 
leaſt by ſome illuſtrious crime, productive of a 
change in the condition of mankind ; but moſt 
frequently to vile and indolent wretches, who 
ought at leaſt to have been condemned to that 
* to which they had devoted themſelves. 


The contributions, however, of credulity in- 
creaſed ſufficiently in a few years for the con- - 
gregation dei Riti to accelerate the firſt triumph 
of. the venerable Labre. He was beatified in 


the courſe of the year 1792, when the country 
which had given him birth was already reſcued - 


from the clutches of ſuperſtition. Labre was | 


then _inrolled in the number of the bleſſed. 
There remained a ſtill greater victory for him 
to obtain; that which was to procure him his in- 
ſertion in the calendar of ſaints, in other words, 
his canoniſation. But the aſcent to this higheſt 
degree of celeſtial honours was difficult and 
tedious. There were a multitude of obſtacles 
to be overcome. It was neceffary that a century 
ſhould elapſe from the death of him for whom 
that ſignal favour was ſolicited; and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that in theſe latter times cononifations 
were: become very unfrequent. None had been 
pronounced ſince the pontificate of Clement 
XIII. As to that of the blefled Labre, it is more 
than/probable, that it is s adjourned to an inde 
pike 115 a FLOP TH 
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Ir; is,” above alli in eee of Pius VL in 
RR regard to the Jeſuits, that the principal traits of 
ais character are perceptible. He never cordially 
acquieſced in their proſcription. He was ſen- 
ſible that the Roman pontiff had loſt in them 
the principal ſupport of his power; but, at the 
- fame time, that their intriguing ambition might 
render them formidable. During the greater 
part of his reign they ſometimes excited his re- 
_  gret, and ſometimes his fears. He never dared 
either to protect or to perſecute them openly. 
"=p They were odious to the crowned heads, whoſe 
. good- will it was ſo much his intereſt to conci- 
| liate, They increaſed the irreſolution to which he 
was naturally ihclined; and often obliged him to 
act with duplicity, the uſual attendant upon weak- 
neſs. This fituation, which would have been 
embarraſſing even to a mind far more energetic 
than his, gave birth to ſuch a ſtrange inconſiſt- 
ency of conduct, that thoſe who for more than 
twenty years had obſerved him narrowly, could 


— 


not iat ſhe moment of his falk flatter themſelves 

that they ban POE 
character. ne eee quis a4: - 
ain bebid, Hint that-we-fliould: wich "TR 
to bim in odinus colours. It would = 
3 Even were he ſtill in poſſrſſinn of his 
elevated rank. It would: be baſe after the ca- 
taſtrophe which has precipitated him from it. 
No; Pius VI. was neither wicked nur weak ; 
but he had ſeyeral glating defects, hich could 

nat eſcape the leaſt! diſcerning eyt᷑ ; andicaprices 

which formed l ſtriking contraſi with the ma- 

ʒjeſtie gravity of the part he had to pla N 

body denied him ſeveral brilliant iyualities, on- 
ſiderabli cnhpacity, an agreenhle tum aof mind, 

manners at once noble and prepoſiaſſing, an S 

eaſy, and florid ſtyle uf elocutiom ad much in- 

formation as could be enpected/ in d priefivim- 

bued with the principles of bis profeſſiiii and a 

taſte. for! the arts tolerabhj corre Iripatient. 

iraſcible; obſtinate , and faſceptibie of prejudiges, s, 

he was, however, neither obſtinately rancorbus, 

nor premeditately malevolent. Few inſtances 

can be quoted of his ſenſibility many may be 

adduced of his good. nature. In leſs difficult 

circumllances, and with, means proportioned to 

his views, he would, perhaps, have paſſed for a 

. prudent ſovereign.” But his ruling paſſion was 

— of fame; which'was Gre princk- 5 
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drew upon him frequent mortifications. De- 
| ſcended from a family ſcarcely noble, he plumed 
himſelf, from the very beginning of his reign, 
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pel ſource of bis faults and of his misfortunes, 
It vvus that love of fame, which, when not joined 


to a ſtrong mind, often degenerates into puerile 
— vanity: 
pontificate in every manner; and to aſſociate his 
name with the moſt ſplendid enterpriſes. His 


He would have wiſhed to ſignalize his 


vanity, which was apparent in every thing, 


upon his illuſtrious race. To the modeſt coat 


of arms of his anceſtors, he added all the vain 


——— mos woe: — an 


cules n is well nne 
ple are more apt, perhaps, chan any other, to 
lay hold of any thing ridiculous with mercileſs 
- .avidity:\ To two winds, of which the arms of 
Y this family confiſted, he added an eagle, fleurs-de- 

ts, and ſtars. Theſe: pompous armorial bear- 
— CO W in * N 
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580 kate auilam imperi, Francorun Ins rg, | 
; Valera redde polo; cetera, Braſche, tua. 


* Reftore your eagle to the empire; his lilies to the king 


| n of France; ee eee ENG, ren 


_ *® your own.” rette, 
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5 His arms, and his name, were repeated a 
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| thouſantl:times over in Rote, and in the reſt of 


e eccleſiaſtical ſtate. They are to be ſeen, not 


only upon: the monuments which he eretted, and 
upon ſuch as he repaired, but even upon thoſe in 


Nome be utterly deſtroyed, the name of Piu 
Sexrus, thanks to his provident vanity, will de- 
ſcend to the lateſt poſterity. While changing 
the Roman government, the French commiſſa- 
ries expunged it from all the profane monu- 


ments; but it ſtill exiſts upon all the ſacred edi - 


fices in which Pius VI. had the moſt remote 
concern. It was calculated in 1786, that this 
rage for availing himſelf of the ſlighteſt pretenoe 
for immortaliſing his name had already coſt the 


treaſury two hundred thouſand. crowns. It was 


this incurable. vanity, rather than his piety or 


taſte for the arts, which ſuggeſted. to him the 


idea of conſtructing a ſacriſty by the fide of St. 
Peter's church. He- there diſplayed a magnifi> 
cence which may dazzle at firſt ſight z but which 
cannot conceal its numerous defects from the 
eye of the connoiſſeur. Good taſte may indeed 
apply to him the famous ſentence pronounced 
by Apelles upon the Venus of a painter of his 
time: you have made her fine, becauſe you-conld not 
make her beautiful. In like manner the ſacriſty of 


St. Peter's, which coſt more than fixteen hun- 
fred * Roman crowns, is overloaded | 


C2 


whieh he made the ſmalleſt change; · and unleſs 
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Kel Ie nn. 
in; Wirphite gilding;' and painting, can 
afford; buy it dity-appears o much the weaner 
Cad i che TIS get by the 

| 10 of ente e It ls che defigh of Carts 
chem, An Architect of mferiör talents, and 
recallb to id ine defective {chbol of Borowmini'; 
Hee beg ltogethet ow and ignoble. Its 
Anders are Conttaty-t6 the rules of urt; and 
it is full oi 1 breaks, niches, und pro- 


Jein. Te Cutis atid Ahe altas ares in a 


Nabe concened in obe torners; and the 
of ie ſütcbargec wh ee the woſt 
5 kaftelen Find VN: 10 HS ff till. 19. Tt A 2 a 
tC erett this inontnient to his ala, 
much rather chan to chat of che god whoſe vicar 
bite eaed binifelf, it was neceflary to pull down 
Wb te ple of Veiivs, for which Michael Angelo | 
ha ad fo noch veſibration, that he would have con- 
Backed the merk idea bf touching it as ſacrilege. 
8 f may be eaſily conceived that Pius VI. was 
Bot ſparing of mſeriptions inthe facriſty' of St. 
Peter 8. Bier the principal entrance were in- 
 efibed theſe words: E 5 
© Quod u tomPli Patitani ornumentim 5 ox ove 
fagitabant, Pius V 7. on: fex e 8 9800 
extque anno, Kc. | 


199 


. What the public ice detnanded for the 3 SA 
church of the Vatican, Pius VI , ſovereign pontiff, began and 
completed in the year, &c. 
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Hd great mut ſhave hogn bis mortiſicatian. 
5 ing inſolent linea uro 4 shi f. I 450 
at & bal niente. Nen habit il He, Hoollo9 
| wif eee erden Dae dus 

n not confulted ; tun th 1 
Bo che e SOUP en ae SI, 3% 7 
64-1609; 44} bayot find ti 150d 385171; jo 
That motive aftuated. ma Ah entaꝶ 
priſes: before hi elvatiog Aae 88e be 
had poſſeſſed thei abbey of Suhiacg, at, the dif- 
tance. of twenty miles from Rome. ;{There, ale 
_ heidiſplayed, inthempkexpentize, manner, his 
| taſte for magnißcsnce, Anfabbeybin which, he 
bad reſided aichurch in whigh head gerate 
the boly myſteries, i could nt be ſuffered tg re 
main in obſcurity. He ſpent; conldgrable ſums 
in embelliſhing Subisco ; and this i is not ane, of 
the ſmalleſt. Wande, the cds brought 
againſt his prodigality - $38 bie aer 
A protector of thelarts, me aut..of oftentay 
tion than taſte; de AAS name with, the 
famous muſeura, which eanſtituted one of the 
moſt beautiful and moſt uſeful ornaments, of the 
Vatican; and the kind of glory, 4hence reſulting | 
to his pontificate, is not altogether. uſurped. 
That glory had tempted, him when, he was as yet 
only treaſurer of the Apoſtolical Chamber. The 
famous ſtatue of Apollo Belvedere was, in a mans . 
G 3 | 


Clement XIV. 3 — 
collection of ancient monuments; and, as trea- 
| ſurer, preſided over the firſt rudiments of this 
eſtabliſhment. When ſeated upon the pontifi- 
cal throne, he added body and conſiſtence to his 
brilliant project. He built round the court. yard 
db the Apollo vaſt. apartments, which he orna- 
mented with ſtatues, buſts, terme, and bas. religu; 
and gave to the rich collection a title which 
Aſlbciated his name with that of his predeceſſor. 


He called it che Mu/zim- Phum-Clementinam, That 


'_ - muſeum gridudlly'became' one of the moſt valus 


able in Europe; Pius VI. negleQing nothing to 
enrich it. He claimed the right of pre-emption 
whenever any antique was diſcovered ; and, by 
thus eluding the greedy interference of the anti- 
quaries, procured momutents of art at the firſt 
Hand, and at a moderate price. There it was 
that his vanity” provided abundantly for its own 
gratification.” Beneath each piece of ſculpture 
which he had acquired, theſe words were engrav- 
Ed in letters of gold: Munificemid Pii VT. P.M. 
Moſt of theſe monuments of art ſtood in a bad 
ght, and could not be ſeen to advantage with - 
but the afſiſtance of a torch, the wavering gleams 
of which added to their beauty, by giving them 
life ak it may fo be ſaid) ; the only __ in 


ö 5 


mus that connoiſſeurs went to admire the Gany-, 
med, the Apollo Muſagetes, the Torſo, the Lao» 
coon, and, above all, the famous Apollo Belye= 
_ dere; which is alone worth a whole muſeum, - 
Engravings and explanations of the principal 
works of art, thus collected, began to be pubs 


liſhed in 1783, under the auſpices of Pius VI. 3 


who was much flattered by the compliment; 
Lewis Myris undextook the taſk; and the 
learned Viſconti, who, in the firſt moment of the 
revolution, was elevated to the conſulate of 
Rome, added to the plates a luminous commen· 
tary, which at once proves his taſte, his ſagacity, 
and his erudition. They were both, it muſt be 
confeſſed, powerfully ſeconden by the pope; 
The firſt fix volumes of this work, in alia, had 
already appeared in 1792; and. the ſeyęnth was 
ready when the political commotions in Italy 
began. All loyers of antiquity muſt regret the 
ſuſpenſion of this undertaking; which does 
double honour to the pontificate of Pius VI. 

5 Wherever there was any thing more ſplendid 
| than uſeful to be done, the zeal of that poiitiff, 
and particularly his name, were ſure to appear. 
Wiſhing to embelliſh the entrance of the Quiri- 
nal palace, where he reſided during we ſummer 
ſeaſon, he raiſed at great expenſe, in 1763, the 
— obeliſk which was lying upon the ms near 
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dich ſome of nem were defeQive: It Was 
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equeſttian'ſtarges,” that huve given to the! emi- 
nende 6h. Which the | Gr RI name of 
Mind Caveallss ern Mg ornde bak ace 
ith Though thiereGtion'ofthiacobelifk: mas init» 
faf a thing little meritorious, adulation made it 
ferve as a pretence for laxiſhing upon the holy 
__ © father; in pompous inſcriptions, the moſt t̃idicu- 
_ -Joufly bombaſtie ptaiſe But the Roman peo- 
ple, whs were ſuffering a prixation of the maſt 
neeeſſary articles of life; white the treaſury was 
exhauſting itſelf in enybelliſhing their oity, did 
not partake of the enthuſiaſm felt by the anthors 
of 'thoſe inſeriptions. A wag, who preferred 
foodt&' obelifles, gave on this oceaſion a leſſoh o 
his holitiels, by to him a welk-kabwn 
paſſage'df'tho goſpel Foſpel. He wrote theſe wotds at 
he bottoia! oPthe bell ui Hm vb! 39418 | 
_—; a el0110001109 1651 ig tr! of” vigor 
3111 17 77 75 115 Q ww 2 eee. 
TY j Ho manand d that Wa n t C0429: 
Pius VIi%ok pattern, from him, Mboſe vicar 
hems; and:abſlained from Ihe miracle. 
Aiſ᷑hip nage for putting big ame every wheres 
_  andjtor ſuſferimg his waughr oct to he celebrated 


upaß the moſt auiſiag oceaſiitis, expoſed him to 


meets gne abe Ich f a fimilar; Kindl, It. is 
well know tbat:there was notes td aede 
| ae Romerbyteitle round lowia9meighing a fe 
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| ounces, which were called pagnorre, and which cok 
tivo haigechi;/ or about two French ſous a piece. 


The price never varied; but according as corn = vl 


was more or leſs dear, the ſiae of the pagnotta 
was dimimiſhed or increaſed. At a moment af 
ſcateity;! when the adminiſtrators of proviſions 
had been obliged to make an. extraordinary re- 
duction in the weight of the paguotta, one of 
thoſe innocent mal · contents, wha exhale all their 
gall in raillery, thought proper to put an er. 
cæedingly ſmall ꝓuęgnotm into the hand of Paſs 
quin, and to write under the ſtatue thoſe pom - 


pous words, ſo often ene in Rome: — 


Mu niriezxrIA PII SETI I. 

- Bells: had. a double title to his predileQion 
They were connected with that, worſhip; by the 
pomp of Which he was ſo much flattered ; and 
the greater their ſize, the farther off did they an- 
nounce the holy perſonage by whoſe ordlers they 
were ſet in motion. Malignity reproached him, 
in this particular, with more than one grave pu- 
erility. There was, in St. Peter's church at 
Rome, a bell which only weighed 21,244 lb. He 
ordered it to be re · caſt in the year 1583, with 
the addition of 400, quintals of metal. Three 
years afterwards | he had another caſt of 280 
quintals, and chriſtened it with great ſolemnity. 
Barbarous; yerſes were afterwards engraved upon 
it, which attracted: the admiration of the devout, 


* 
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= Slchded: men of taſte“ It wasilodded wih 


_ valuable: pearls, and decorated with eight dok 
Phipss a crown, and a thouſand other ornaments; 
but the founder's art had failed him: the bell 
bad no ſound. The wags made themſelves N 
metry at the expenſe of the bell, the founder, 
and the godfather. They voted: that this abor- 
tion ſnould be depoſited either in the Ma/cam- 
Pio Jementinum, or in the: arſenal; aſter the ex- 
ample of the Abderitan ſages, who were of an 
opinion. ſome what ſimilar in regard to a N 
rhich was! very ſkilfully conſtructed, and which 
wanted nothing but water. 
In general Pius VI. was not fortunate in the 
enterpriſes ſuggeſted by his vanity. The ſove- 
reigus of Rome, from the time of the emperors 
down io the preſent: day, have prided themſelves 
upon enlarging, fortifying, and embelliſhing the 
port of Ancona. The ruins of the beautiful mo- 
nument, erected there by the ſenate in honour 
of Trajan, ſtill atteſts the beneficence of that 
emperor. In modern timęs Clement XII. is the 
pope who has paid the moſt attention to the 
embelliſhment of that port. A triumphal arch 
erected in honour of him, oppoſite to that of 


Trajan, and his ſtatue in marble, are teſtimonies 


of the-/ gratitude of its inhabitants. Pius VI. 
wiſhed alſo to give a luſtre to his pontificate, by - 
making ſome addition to the works of his pre- 
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deceſfors. The port of Ancona is indebted. wy 
him for ſeveral impfovementsz among others, 


for a light-houſe: but be was ſtill more anxious 


to have his ſtatue erected there than to deſerve 
it. In 1789, while the workmen were em- 
ployed on it, part of the ſcaffolding gave way, 
and killed a great number of them. This acci- 
dent, joined to ſo many others, was conſidered as 
a bad omen; and in fact Pius VI. was now ap- 
proaching the era of his greateſt misfortunes. : 

But it was in the performance of his pontifi- 
cal functions, above all, that his taſte for oſtenta · 
tion was diſplayed; and that his vanity found 


frequent opportunities of gratification. It muſt 


be confeſſed, that, on thoſe occaſions, he was as 
much favoured by nature as by the pompous ce - 
remonies of the Roman catholic church. He 
was in all reſpe&s one of the bhandſomeſt men 
of his time. To a very lofty ſtature he joined 
a noble and expreſſive ſet of features,” and 
a florid complexion, which the hand of time 
itſelf ſeemed to ſpare. He contrived to wear 
| his pontifical' habits in ſuch a way, that they 
deprived him of none of his perſonal advantages. 

In every thing he did he diſplayed them with a 
refinement of coquetry which gave great ſcope 
to ridicule. When eleyated to the papacy, he 
bad, in conformity with a cuſtom that had grown 
into a law, laid aſide the peruke, which he wore 


-while tardinal, His fore bead was Khtirely bald; 
bat there remainedabebindʒ i and lo ea hi ſide of 
his head; a ring of hau ff the möõſt . brilliant 
white, vchich guve himia look at.onte:nbble and 
venerable; He had alfalone of the handſomeſt 
legs in Italy; and was not a little vain] of it. 
Not wiſſing that his tong:pontifical 1 zobes ſhould 
entirely\conceal-that part of his. perſon, to the 
adorning of which he was always ſcrupulouſly 
attentive; he took-great eare to hola them up on 
one ſide, ſo that one of his legs was entirely ex- 
| pofed to view. This'affeted:diſplay:of his hair 
_  anddegs; fo unworthy of a grave puntiff, gave 
cd eccafion to the following diſtich, which; though 
bad enough in: itfelf, ſerves, however, s a proof 
3 m——_ of: IO into 
„ eee ce mac ed d ester 
res eee u. 222 
05 eee ad mii zit 
Nome, look at Pius. He Pius! eee 2 
tui, A in edi ee e, | 
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.- Nothing, ; indeed, ag mare friking| than to 
is him. on days of great parade, crowned with 
the triple diadem, arrayed. in robes, of the moſt 

- dazzling. white, which contraſted with, the ſplen- 
dior of the Roman purple, ſoaring in,a manner 
over a crowd of eccleſiaſtics of every x rank, and 
ſeemipg thereby to announce his ſyyay, over the 

- univerſal church. On theſe ſolemn occafions 


* 


all the members of the elergy came and adored 
him repeatediy'; and each claſs in a different 
way. Theccardinals were not permitted to kifs 
his hand till they had bowed down” befare his 
throne The prelates and heads of orders 
bowed: till more humbly,” and only roſe as high 
as his knees; while the inferior clergy remained 
at his feet. The Mlegory of the ſtatuary, proſ- 
trate before the work of his own bands, was 
never better applied, than to this ſtupid venera- 
tion, particularly of the cardinals for the ſove- 
reign pontiſf the creature of their intrĩgues ana 
of their Eupftees; in "hich not one of them 
perhaps, ſeribuſſy thought that Ape: * work 
of the Holy Gheꝶſ tt. 
I1 t is needſeſs to ſay wich what an Fi of pity . 
| philoſophy” books ddwn'! upon this bumilating 
homage, paid by a multitude of reaſonable be. 
ings to one of their fellow creatures. Many 
ſpectatars, however many even of thoſe who 
were the moſt ſtrongly guarded agu inſt all cheſe 
vain Illuſions; could not help feeling a ſtrong 
emotlös wette ſight of che pomp that ſurrounded 
St. Peter's chair, eſpecially while it was occn- 
pied by Pius VI. The greateſt magnificence = 
>, _necompanied! him whenever he went dut. A + 
Carriage, at the back of which he was ſeated 
| alone in an arm chair r richly ornamented, moved 
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in long clothes, driven by a coachman-and-poſti- 


| + Horis, with their heads uncovered, rolling along 


majeſtically ſlow between two rows of foot ſol- 
diers, and followed by detachments of light horſe 
and cuiraſſiers. It was porn for wy og 
to be more ſtriking. | 
But when he officiated in the 4 ceremo- 
nies of the church, it was difficult even for here- 
tics, for free-thinkers even, to avoid feeling a 
John Moore), after having deſcribed. one of 
theſe fights, whither he had carried nothing but 
a very profane ſpirit af curioſity ; but where he 
bad admired the dignity and grace with which 
Pias VI. performed his part, cannot help adding: 
No ceremony can be better calculated for 
2 ſtriking the ſenſes, and impoſing on the un- 
derſtanding, than this of the ſupreme pontiff 
* Peter's. For my own part, if I had not, in my 
. * early youth, received impreſſions highly unfa- 
* vourable to the chief aQtor in this magnificent 
* interlude, I ſhould have been in danger of 
paying him a degree of reſpect very inconfiſt- 
« ent with the religion in which I was edu- 
< cated,” Let us hear the deſcription given of 
one of theſe ceremonies by another eye-witneſs, 


| 95 
whoſe teſtimony certainly is not ſuſpicious. It is 
that of a re aud of a | proteſtanz philo- 
| ng 2 b 
The ſolemnities of tlie tit of the A | 


* ; cankiſt in the ſolemn-adorativn/of the pape by 
the Sacred College, and in the public bene» 


«_ diction he beſtows. It is on this occaſion that 


« Pius VI. diſplays all the graces of his perſon; 
that he renders almoſt ſupportable the diſguſt- 
ing ceremony of kiſſing his hands and feet; 
« and that he diſtributes benedictions with un- 
ee paralleled dignity. With his body leaning a 
little forward, as if deſirous of railing up the 
* perſon who is about to kneel down before 
< him, he preſents to the cardinal, who is ap- 
t proaching, his hand to kiſs; and while a pre- 
late, ſtanding by his fide, gently lifts up his 
* robe, and diſcovers an elegantly ſhaped. leg, 
< he holds out his foot ready to receive its ſhare 
of the homage. :' - 

The cardinal, on his knees, Lies the fone 
of the pontiff, who gives him his benediction, 
e and while he is riſing, the kiſs of peace upon 
< the forehead. When the ceremony was over, 
« Pius VI., arrayed, in his pontifical habits, 
& ſeated himſelf in the arm- chair prepared for 
him, and was carried with great pomp to the 
< loggia, a kind of tribune over the entrance of 
« St. Peter's church. At the moment when the 


„ — — the church, in Which the pope's 


nner curtain of that tribune was drawn back, 
the ſeat on which the pope was fitting was 
brought forward to the balluſtrade, a ſalute: of 
* artillery was heard from the caſtle of St. An- 
* geo; and all the bells in Roms wdtenfet 4 
«ringing together. At. the fatne-inflant' the 


guards were drawn up; reſounded. with mar- 
tial muſie; while. the acclamations of a pro- 
* digious number of ſpectators, intoxicated with 
enthuſiaſm, confounded themſelves: with the 
mM rattling of the kettle drums and theſhrilt tones 


"ol of the trumpets. A perfect calm ſucceeded 


this univerſal commotion, this ſtunning mix- 
ture of ſhouts and muſical ſounds; The pope 
then roſe from his ſeat, and inſtantly the whole 
= of the immenſe crowd fell on their knees be- 
« fore bim. He lifted up his eyes, extended his 
* arms towards heaven, drew them ſlowly back 
, © acroſs his breaſt, ſpread them again as if to 
« pour down upon Rome and the univerſe: the 
4 pleſſings he had juſt obtained e ane 
and diſappeared from the tribun.. “ 
Let us alſo liſten to the deſeription that the 
ſame obſerver has given of the no leſs ſtriking | 
paart which the pope played in the proceflion of 
Corpus Chriſti, It will beſides furniſh us en 
paſſant wich a few traits of the diſpoſition of that 


nation, which we imagined to be ripe for liberty. 


yet, *WM>; 
os Ae er crowd of religious hai it 
which che population of Rome was principally 


compoſed, had been feen to file off for two-whole 


hours in-the greateſt order, all on a ſüdden the 
ear was ſttuck by the ringing of bells, and by 
the report of the cannon of the caſtle of St. Au- 
gelo. "This was to announce the appearance of - 
the fovereign pontiff; who was Brought in ſtate . 
out of the great door of St. Peter's okay It 
is equally impoſſible for the pen to deſcribe the 
truly pictureſque beauty of this group, and the 
profound impreſſion it made upon the moſt in- 
different ſpectatörs. Sitting upon a, Kind of lit- 
ter, covered with cloth of gold, the venerable ; 
old man, whoſe fine figure age had reſpedted, | 
was borne aloft upon the ſhoulders of his guards 
and thus moved on inder a magnificent FOI, 
fupported by the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages 
of his court. The ſteps of the bearers were 
flow, and ſo meafured, that the pontiff ſeemed - 
to hover in the afr Over the Heads of alf around 
bim. He was afterwards ſcen to lean forward, 
in order. to reach the altar on which the conſe- 
erated wafer was expoſed in an enen, ens 
riched with diamonds. Although the pope was 
"ey fitting, Nen that pofition, he wes en- 
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, direly ene by an raue robe of White 
8 fattin, embroidered. with crowns of gold, which 


hung down in waving; folds as low as the ſhoul- 
ders of his bearers, and entirely covered his ſeat, 


and the altar itſelf, he ſeemed to be on bis knees 
before the holy ſacrament. | Of all his perſon no- 
* thing was viſible, but his hands joined together 
and laid upon the altar, and his bare head 
adorned with his White bair. In that attitude, 
be prayed in a low voice, while his eyes, lifted 
up towards heaven, were moiſtened Ns mg 
tears of compunction; and every feature 
| preſſed the moſt fervent devotion. Is it aſton 
ing, that a ſcene ſo well contrived, and diſpoſed 
with ſo much art in every particular, ſhould 
produce upon the multitude the expected effect? 
It was ſo general, and fo ſtrongly marked, that 


it was impoſlible to avoid being deeply affefted. 


From the very moment, when the diſcharge of 
 artillery.and the ringing of bells firſt announced 
the approach of the pope, and when the .pyra- 
| midal group, was ſeen coming forward, and 
| paſling through the gates of the church, the 
people had fallen proſtrate upon the ground, as 
if ſtruck by lightning; then, beating their bo- 
ſoms, had lifted up their eyes full of reſpect and 
religious awe towards the pope, who was ap- 
proaching the holy ſacrament ; and, as if a divi- 
nnity had appeared to them, followed him with 


looks of e until he had entirely vaniſhed | 
from their ſight. Seyeral princes, and the pope 's 
generals, clad. in cuiraſſes of poliſhed ſteel, 
walked- in his retinue. A great vumber of his 
life guards, the Swiſs in his pay, and bis guards, 
both horſe and foot, compoſed the ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion, which took up near five hours in paſſing 
through. the colonnades, and three of the neigh- 
bouring ſtreets, The pope afterwards aſcended 
the principal altar af St. Peter's church, and 
gaye his apoſtolical benediction to the people 
who crowded round him: that ſame people, ſo 
pious and devout, then retired to paſs the reſt of 
the day in the moſt licentious orgies, which fre- 
quently ended in ſtabbing and aſſaſſination. So 
Night is the impreſſion really made upon them, 
though apparently ſo ſtrong: The art of the 
prieſts. has invented this magic picture, in order 
to keep the people for ſome hours in a ſtate of 
religious ſtupefaction; but what have thgy done 
"for their improvement ? Their end is to dazzle 
and to ſubjugate them ; but not to reform their 
manners.” | 

To the reflections of the ohiloſpber, we - will 
only add, that the Roman nation, ſo devout and 
ſo depraved, continued; till the overthrow of the 
Papal throne, to pay to him who occupied it, this 
idolatrous homage, the evident mark of their ſer- 
vile attachment; but at the fame time, while 
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. ad6red the pom 1855 often curſed the ſo- 
yereign. Pius VI. like him whoſe vicar he called 


himſelf, was endowed with a two-fold nature. 
Clad in his pontifical habits, ſurrounded by the 


pomp of religious ceremonies, and employed in 
the diftribution of celeſtial: treaſures, Pius VI. 


appeared to the Romans to be a god. On his 
return to the Vatican, he was no more in their 
eyes, particularly during the laſt years of his 
pontificate, than a man expoſed to their mur- 
- Murs, and to their farcafins,” This double fove- 


ne reiguty was ſo far fingular, that the ſceptre con- 


Kdered itfelf as inviolable under ſhelter of the 
tiara ; "that the devotion of the fudjects ſeemed 
to infure their obedience ; and that the bene- 
dſckions, the indulgences, and all che celeſtial 
| Favours, of which the monarchical demi-god had 

undertaken to be the diftributor, had at once 
bor object and refult to ſanftify, to overawe, and 
to diſarm them. Accordingly nothing leſs than 
the violent hurricane of the French revolution 
was neceſſary to tear up by the roots that gigan- 


tic tree, 


1 


Bar eee cel den ne, | 
andes pieds aquebojent n l ire des mars · 


1 remains to be obſerved, thatall _ ne 
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ous mummeries, of which we haye juſt given A 
few ſpecimens, had lang been an appendage, of 
the. pontifical throne ; but no pope had com- 
| bined, in the ſame, degree as Pius VI., every 
thing. neceſſary to inſure their effect. His pre- 
deceſſor, much more meritorious than he in a 
: variety. of reſpetts, was humane, affable, and 
generous. He poſſeſſed all the domeſtic virtues ; 
but he retained under the tiara, all the modeſty | 
of his former fituation in life; and felt a ſort .of 
philoſophical diſdain for oſtentation. The prin» 
cipal perſons about him, ſenſible how much the 
parade of ceremonies added to the temporal 
power of the Roman catholic. eburch and in- 
creaſed the illuſion of which it ſtands fo muck 
in need, were vexed at Ganganelli's neglefting, 
with a ſort of affectation, that external dignity | 
which impoſes ſo much upon the vulgar. , The 
ſacred charm wag about. to vaniſh, The pontiff 
ſeemed deſirous of diſtinguiſhing himſelf only b 

his ſimplicity. Braſchi, on the contrary, 59 | 
ſeſſed in his manners, in his taſte, and in gli ex- 
terior, every thing that was capable of impreſſing 
mankind with reſpect. The ſtriking contraſt 


that exiſted, in that particular, between him and 


his predeceſſor, gave riſe to a belief that the carr 
dinals, in electing Pius VE had been actuated 
above all by the hope that the chair of St. Pe- 
ter, flobaſed by Ganganelli, would riſe N and 
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bee iN A Saurer eddie. An Engliſh tra- 
eller obſerved,” that in this they imitated the 
5 Roman enate; which ſometimes choſe a dictator : 
in order to reſtore the ancient diſcipline: N 
The hope of the*cardinals was not decelved, 
at leaft 3 in that reſpect. No pope ever diſplayed 
more pomp than Pigs VI. in che petfortance of | 
| his fundtions; nor was the prevailing* taſte of | 
any of bis redeceffors ever more favoured 'by 
5 circumſtances. The rage for Vinting [taly-was 
| bee come general; and had reached every country 
12 every tank. Plus VI. "Had the asd rtüte 
9 dear to His vanity, of reviewing a whole crowd 
of great perſonages, including moſt of the princes 
of Europe e, of receiving their homage, and 'of 
doing the honours af his court and church th 
the preſence of the moſt illuſtrious viſitors: / 
>... He epoch at which he was elected — 1 
him, during the very firſt year of his pontificate, 
one of thoſe occafions'of unfrequent occurrence, 
on which the Romiſh church diſplays the great. 
eſt pomp, and is moſt lavin of ſpiritual trea- 
Fures ; we mean tlie jubilee, which was a real 
bonne ee to Pius VI. It will oon be forgot 
ten in France; but, perhaps, it is yet remem- 
bered, that Were erg jublices of two kinds; the 
_ one which recutted bidet was properly 
called the Hoh Pear; the other was the Jubilee 
of Exaltation, and was celebrated at the acceſſion 
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of new pope to the Pendel throne." le 
firſt, as being the moſt uncommon, was ' beyond 
Gingen the moſt ſolem. £ 
It was firſt eſtabliſned in 1300 by Bovilies | 
VIII. who, wiſhing to ſanctify the profane inſtito- 
didon ef the ſeeular games of ancient Rome, con- 
ceiyed the idea of indicating the firſt year of 
each century as that in which heaven, more 
particularly propitious, would in future ſbower 
down upon the faithful a larger portion of thoſe 
bleſfings, of which the popes called theinſelves 
the diſpenſers. Clement VI. was of opinion, 
that-theſe periods, ſo favourable to the faithful, 
and ſo glorious to the Holy See, were tos diſtant; 
and ordered that they ſhould recut every ifty 
years.” The ſecond jubilee was therefore celebrat- 
ed in 133 50. Sestus V. improved ſtill farther upon 
the" liberality. of his predeceſſors; and ordained 
chat the jubilee ſhould take place every five and 
twenty brag which has been mw Phe ever 
1 1 
b Clement XIV. ee) attacked bythe Wey | 
. ing diſeaſe of which he died, had in the month 
of April, as we have already faid,” announced 
the opening of the holy year, in full confiſtory, 
It was reſerved for another to celebrate it. Pius 
VI. had that happineſs in the following year; and, 
but for the cataſtrophe which e him 
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Yi his "EY would prohabſy hav enjoyed it 


a ſecond time. LAL NO 7.9053 0 - i" 
| The jubilee of 1775; ing al chin the 


hat, was celebrated; wich a degree: of. magni- 


scene, ſurpaſling that af all the preceding 


ones. It vas on, this accabon, that Pius VI. 
gave the hyſt progf of his taſte for pompous ve- 
remonies, One of the prinęipal circumſtances of 
the feſtival, that indeed, which may be called the 
firlt act of it, is. the. opening of, the famous porte 
Lauta, or ſacred door, This door, which is one 
gf thoſe of St. Peter's church, remained con- 
ſtantly ſhut except during the holy vear. It 
was then opened with a parade of which! Pius 

: VI. took, care not to djminiſh the effec}. | It was 
his. office to preſide ,over the demplition of a 
brick wall, that; cloſed the/entrance of the ſa- 
red. door. Advancing with | majeſtic. gravity, 
he ſtruck the firſt ſtroke, and inſtantly the wall 
fell to the ground under the redouhled blows of 
the workmen, to whom the ſignal had been 
given. The pious ſpeQators. eagerly ſeized. upon 
the materials; each ſtone being an object of 
high veneration. By their contact with that 
which was laid four-and-twenty y years before by 
the ſacred hands of the ſoxereign pontiff, they 
had acquired the virtue of curing all ſorts of 
Aiſeaſes. According to cuſtom, the porta ſania 
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remained open duing all the holy year, an Was 
the ſcene of the moſt. ridiculous mummery. The 
Pope. himſelf did not paſs through it without ex- 
hibiting marks of the moſt profound reſpeQ ; 
while the pilgrims, diſdaining the numerous 
paſſages which lead into the c church of St. Pe- 
ter, entered it only by crawling under. the ſa- 
cred, dogr upon their bands and. knees. , It was 
ſhut with great ſolemnity at the end of the year. 
The ,pope approached, fron upon 2 kind of 
throne, and ſurrounded by the the cardinals ; and 
anthem was ſung, accompanied by | loud muſic : : 
it was the lyre. oF Amphion : about to rebuild the 
Walls of Thebes. The pontiff then deſcended 
With a gold trowel i in his hand ; laid the firſt 
tone of the wall which was to laſt twenty. fire 
years; put a little mortar upon it; and 1. 5 
ed. his throne. Real maſons. took his place, 

and completed the blocking up of the ſacred 
door, the ceremony cloſing with a ſolemn. maſs. 8 
Thus did the Roman catholics laviſh the auguſt 
myſteries of their religion, ſometimes upon the 
baptiſm of a bell, and og? W * 
building of a wall. e 

The following day the feltival was continued, 
Pius VI: diſplaying in it all his great talents for 
acting, which were hitherto but little known. 
He was already near ſixty years df age; ; but his 
complexion ſtill retained ſomewhat of the bril- 
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4h POT OE of alt 111 Wa Nag) 
5 tomed to fee t vel Pont bending under the 
5 weight of Fears, and Jabouring inthe performance 
of their public funRions, which were often long 
| und fatiguing, admired the addrefs and grace y with 
| which the new new pope acquitted himſelf” of his 
- taſk.” The church Teemed to grow young again, 
And bs his de a right, "as well as Pius VI. to e ex- 
2 peep proſperous days. ene 
| It was ſhortly afterwards that the ei 
. his perfon receiyed an homa ge, to Which . vi- 
1 cars of Jeſus Chriſt were, not ebullokjed "While 
Pius VI. was s paſſin F e a ſreet of Rome, 
| ied along with a ſplendoui fojtable fo his 
| 3 90 a voice was heard from one "of 1 the win⸗ 
dows, which were crowded with. ciirious ſpec- 
tators. It was that of a young worna nr "Quanto 
==. # beth ! guanto e bello 7 ried ſhe, in a moment of 
BE, .-. enthuſiaſm. An old worgan, in haſte to corre 
| any thin that might appear. too proſane i in this 
exclamation, rephied, ' with her hands Joined, and 
| her eyes lifted up | towards heaven, Tanto # bello 
quanto 's ſanto / It is ſaid, that ſuch a cempli- 
ment gave Pius VI. more fecret fathsfaQlion 
than all the incenſe lavied upon him by the 
; prelates at the altar, and. all the genuflexions of 
the Sacred College. s 85 
We do not mean, however, that an inclina- 
den, common to many of the cardinals, was ever 


Molden the ges brought! aa Kin ge 
ring the courſe of his long pontifcate. His og 
enemies, if not altogether unjuſt, muſt confeſs that 
he has always been irreproachable asto*putity of 
morals. In the early days which he paſſed at Rote, 
ambition made him ſeek the ſociety of 4 lady of 
high rank, and of a very intriguing diſpoſition, who 
was ſuppoſed: to poſſeſs conſiderable influence. 
This was madame Falconieri, mother of the 
young lady, afterwards ducheſs of Braſchi- He 
was indebted to ber for his firſt ſucceſs in his 
eecleſiaſtieal career. But madame Falconieri, 
though worthy of attention as'a patronefs, had 
nothing that could make her deſirable as 4 
miſtreſs. Braſchi viſited her for a ſliort time; 
kept "away as ſoon as he had obtained the only | 
- favour he expected from her; and was folely 
indebted for the reputation, which he acquired 
in theſe latter times, of being mademoiſelle Fal- 
ne 2 to the ill-humour of his ſubjeQts, 
and to his blind l 92 her after ſhe be- 


came his niece. + - | 5 Feftavle! 


During the time that he was . of the 
Apoftolical Chamber, that is to ſay, from 17566 
to 1773, he was remarkable for his conſtant ap- 
Plicationzto buſineſs, for his contempt of worldly 
pleaſures, and for the regularity of his condutt; 
which procured him general eſteem. He did 
not forfeit this character during his cardinalate, 


„ . 
„ 
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vg nen and ben he was 

| ſeated/in St. Peter's qhair, excepting. indeed the 
duplicity. of ich he was ſufpeRted, and which 
the embarraſſment of circumſtances ſeemed to 


render excuſahle, he was free from all ſerious 
reproach. Since bis elevatien to the papacy, 
his defects, which he had either concealed, or 
had had no opportunity of developing. have ex- 
cited a great deal of hatred; but calumny, which 
has not ſpared; him, has, ſcarcely ever attacked 
him upon the ſcore; of his morals. Gorani is, 
perhaps, the only one who treats, him as ill in 
that reſpect as in every other. He throws ſuſ- 

picions upon the motives of the affection awhich 
cardinal. Ruffo maniſeſted for him in his youth; 
be. pretends that it was not ambition alone which 
led tp his connexion with madame Falconieri; 
and he even infinuates, that gallantry was one of 
the; principal means of his elevation to the papal 
throne. It is in fac of no great canſequence 
whether. theſe charges be founded or not. The 
ſalyation of Pius VI. may be much concerned; 
but his glory is very little intereſted in his hav- 
ing faithfully practiſed one of the firſt Chriſtian 

Virtues. It is a duty; however, that we owe to 

truth, to affirm, that thoſe who have known him 


long, and well, never perceived any thing that 


could give riſe to the ſmalleſt doubt as to the 
purity of his morals, at al from the time in 
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' which he was appointed treaſurer, to the end'of 
his poritificate.” If the amorous connextoris of a 
| temporal ſovereign cannot eſcape the vigilance 
of his numerous attendants, how can a pope, all 
whoſe ſteps and moments are counted, conceal 
himſelf from the nice obſervation” of the confei- 
entious, or from the keen eye of malignity; and 
cover his ſecret intrigues with an impenetrable 
veil? Pius VI. divided all his time between his 
religious duties, his cloſet, and the library of be 
Vatican. He went out very ſeldom; and never 
without company. He had no taſte for a coun- 
try reſidence, nor even for thoſe innocent amuſe- 
ments which the graveſt men allgw themfelves 
as a relaxation after their labours. He paſſed 
the ſummer ſeaſon at the Quirinal palace, and 
the reſt of the year at the Vatican. His only 
recreation was the viſit which he paid almoſt 
every year to the Pontine marſhes. © Conſtantly | 
taken up with ſerious occupations; or the duties 
of his office, he avoided,” inſtead of ſceking ig, the * 
IT ee e tuns nN 6 
As pope, he could not they Webs e- 
3 life; but as a man, and as ſovereigu, 
he no doubt expoſed himſelf to many and ſerious 
reproaches. An erroneous opinion had been 
formed of him in many reſpects. 'When ren- 
dered more conſpicuous by his eminent ſtation, 


he ſoon diſcovered a great — of * | 
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which. never, yielded to a direct attack; and an 
invincible attachment to certain prejudices, in- 
ſeparable perhaps from his profeſſion, but of 
which he neither ſuſpected the inconvenience 
nor the danger. This we ſhall have frequent 
opportunities of obſerving in the courſe. of theſe 
Memoirs. He entertained the moſt favourable 
idea of bis own capacity. Rather headſtrong 
than firm, he was' conſtantly undoing, what he 
bad done; and this mixture of yanity and weak - 
neſs was attended with two ſerious inconveni- 
ences- What was no more than inconſiſtency, 
and want of reſolution, was taken for duplicity. 
Coldly affable he never felt a real affection for 
any one; nor ever knew what it was completely 


5 8 to unboſom himſelf, unleſs when, 2 en 


bim communicative. 
Out of the five cardinals, ho: were fuorellively | 
| his ſecretaries of ſtate, there was not one who 
could flatter: himſelf with having enjoyed his 
entire confidence. He granted it, but ſtill under 
certain reſtrictions, to Gerdyl and Antonelli, 
two other cardinals; conſulting them ſolely about 
matters in which he thought he could derive 
advantage from their talens. 
Haſty, impetuous, and ſometimes even t : 
1 he required to be curbed by fear, or 
ſoothed by affeRionate language, which indi- 


Fee 

cated an attachment to his intereſt, without hurt- 
ing his pride. Cardinal de Bernis ſaid of him, 
towards the end of the year 1977, I watck over 


him inceſſantly, as over a child of an excellent dit. 


tion; but Ib full of ſpirets,. and capable of throwing 
itſelf out of the window i left a moment alone. 
at excellent diſjnfition was afterwards in great 
meaſure; ſpoiled by adulation, the poſſeſſion of 
power, and the want of ſomebody bold enough to 
tell him the truth, or inclined to take the trouble. 
Faults gradually manifeſted themſelves that the 
| moſt, clear - ſighted had not even ſuſpected. His 
long pontificate Was, beſides; a. grievance which 
neither the cardinals nor the people of Rome 
could pardon him. In ſhort, a concurrence of un- 
lucky circumſtances, to which he knew not- how 
| to, accommodate himſelf, added to his-improvi- 
. dence and to his yanity, the principal ſource f 
his prodigality, and ſof his taſte for brilliant, but 
expenſive enterpriſes, rendered him in the end 
more odious than many princes Who have been 
really wicked. One of his operations alone will 
find fayour with, poſterity and even immortaliſe 
his name, although infected with that principal 
fault which manifeſted itſelf in every thing, and 
which was not one of the ſmalleſt cauſes of his 
ſorrows: this is the draining, w which be at leaft | 
began, of the Pontine marſhes. © 3 
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Which he conftantly attached the higheſt import- 
ance, and which will throw a luſtre upon his 
pontificate, even in the eyes of the ſevereſt | 
judges, is the draining of the Pontine marſhes. 
It alternately procured his vanity gratifications 
| and diſappointments; and was the theme of 
pompous panegyrics and bitter ſarcaſms. It is 
Connected with the profperity and ſalubrity of 
Italy. The expenſes attendant on it occafioned 
the exhauſtion of the papal treaſury, and the 
murmurs of the Roman people; and thus paved 
the way for'a an 52 therefore es 
„ eee 


ue Appian wa Vis Appl, Kino in hif- 
| Hap on account of the era of its conſtruftion, 
and the name of its founder, and rendered till 
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* eee ede — of theſe details from 
an hs relided Gann, by Doctor Meyer, a 
 Hamburgher, equally reſpectable for his talents and virtues. 
This work appeared at Berlin in 1792, under the title of 
Darfteliunger aus Italie. 
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bons that You; of biel hp ruins, ſurviving, 
the ravages of time, world: alone ſuffice to gie 
an idea of the Romans and of their public works, 
paſſed through the country which has. ſince been 
called the Pontine marſhes. The origin of their 
exiſtence is loſt in oblivion... Two rivers, the 
Amaſenus and the Jens, which have preſerved, 
their ancient names to the preſent day, appear 
to have been, by their overflowing, the firſt. cauſe 
of the deſolation to which this country has been 
condemned, whenever the careleſſneſs of the go- 
vernment has ceaſed to call the guardian hand of 
induſtry to its aſſiſtance. From chat part of the 

Apennines Which borders upon the ancjent 
Campania, and at the foot of which is a large 
valley extending to the ſea, run a great number 
of ſtreams, large and ſmall,” that find inexhauſti- 
ble ſources in the ſummits and ſides of that 
chain of mountains. Their union forms ſeveral 
rivers, the beds of which being conſtantly filled 
up by the mud that the water brings down with 
it, cannot contain the abundant tribute they re- 
ceive, eſpecially in the rainy ſeaſon. They then 
ſwell, overflow, and cover the plain, which is on 
a level with their banks. Some of theſe torrents 
run off into the loweſt parts of the valley, and 
there form immenſe n 3 . 
fiſh. 


Such is the permanent cauſe of the tendency 
„ I 
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of this country to degenerate into a moraſs : 
ſuch are the obſtacles which the Romans, during 


the ſplendid period of the republic; had con- 


ſtantly to overcome, and over which I con- 
ſtantly triumphed. © 
A colony of Spartans, diſguſted with the ſeve- 
rity of the laws of Lycurgus, quitted Lacedz- 
mon, and, after a long and dangerous naviga- 
tion, landed upon this coaſt. Finding it a fertile 
country, they ſettled there ; and, according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe ſuperſtitious times, dedicated a 
temple, a ſacred wood, and ſeveral fountains, 
to an unknown goddeſs, whom they were pleaſed 
to call Feronia; and whoſe worſhip and altars 
have been immortaliſed in the en of Ho- 
race 9. | 
By the care of this induſtrious n the 
country which they had peaceably conquered 
was rapidly peopled, and attained a high degree 
of cultivation. It is the country of the Volſci, 
who made ſo great a figure during the robuſt in- 
fancy of the Roman republic; and it was for a 
long time one of its principal granaries. But to- 
- wards the time when Rome was in its greateſt 
ſplendour, this diſtri&, deſolated by inundations, 
was indiſcriminately denominated the Pontine 
— and the Pontine marſhes (ager Pontinus, 


Ora manuſque mayo, ans lympha. 
. Lib. I. Sat. V. 
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pakts Pontinus); the three and twenty cities, which 

formerly embelliſhed its ſurface, no longer exiſt» 
ing but in the remembrance of the Romans. 
The principal families of Rome, however, eſtab- 
liſhed in ſuch cantons, as the elevation of the 
ground, and the efforts of induſtry, preſerved. 
from the ravages of the ſtagnant water, thoſe 
country-ſeats, the beauty and fertility of which 
were celebrated by the Roman poets. 
About three centuries before the Chriſtian 
era, Appius Claudius, the cenſor, ſurnamed the 
Blind, ſtood forward as the firſt reſtorer of this 
country. He carried acroſs the moraſs the road 
which bears his name, and of which the magni- 
ficence was never equalled. - Among other mo- 
numents, it offered to the eye thoſe tombs which 
ſuggeſted to the mind of the penſive traveller 
this philoſophical thought : Thoſe who repoſe 
here once lived, and, like thee, were morta: 

It was not, however, till a century .and a 
half after the making of the Appian way, that 

Cornelius Cethegus, the conſul, undertook to 

drain the Pontine marſhes. Tranfient and im- 
potent efforts | Julius Cæſar found this country 
a prey to new deſolation. Covetous of every 
kind of glory, he was about to reſtore it to ferti- 
lity; when a premature death prevented him 
from executing the arduous taſk, 

Auguſtus undertook it. It was he who cut, 
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along the Appian way, a canal which was deſ- 


. 5 tined to receive the ſtagnant water, and to afford 


it an outlet; and which ſerved alſo for the pur- 


poſes of navigation, and for the conveyance of 


travellers *. This was the canal on which Ho- 
race embarked with Mæcenas, on his way from 
Rome to Brunduſium; and of which he ſeaſons 
his deſcription G the * 8 05 ſatirical * 


a mour. WE $ | 


Trajan <a next in 19 liſt 101 the) im- 
provers of this fatal country; but he confined 
himſelf to the ręparation and embelliſhment of 
the Appian way, and to the — pf 4+ wg 


road which bears his name 7. 


Neat three centuries ä 3 the 
memorable reign of Theodoric I., king of the 


 Goths in Italy, the Pontine marſhes re-appeared 


in all their horror. Let us liſten to that prince 
himſelf, while deſcribing. them to the Roman 


ſenate, through the medium of the illuſtrious 


Caſſiodorus, his miniſter, in the poetical ſtyle of 
thoſe barbarous times. Thoſe moraſſes, ſays 
he, “ of which the inimical fury lays waſte the 
neighbouring country; over which the irre- 


t ſiſtible violence of the water extends itſelf like 
a ah and, wradng the * far and near, 


* = the map eus. 
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« deſolates with its dreadful. inundatiohg be 
0 mo delightful plains; deforms their beagter 


{ous face by converting them into, deſerts;,and 
he Son ſoil, which, being) ſtripped. of itz 
« Fruits, by the floods, no longer affords any uſes 

« ful production, ſnce it is left a prey to the 
0 ravages of Cs a Let us ad- 
«. mire,” adds he, the enterpriſing boldneſs 
60 of, paſt times rgviyed i in one of our gontempo- 


« raries, who has juſt attempted. alone. what the 


<-united powers of the, tate did not dare to un 


« dertake. He meant. a rich patrician of the 


name of Decius, who was in fact inyeſted with 


the ſole charge of draining theſe marſhes and to 


whom; Theodoric abandoned the property of the 
plains he was about to render fertile,“ becauſe, 


ſaid he,“ it is juſt; that every one ſhould enjoy - 


” the fruit of his, labours.“ An inſcription 
found near Terracina proves that the efforts * 
Decius were crowned; with ſome ſucceſs. 

But after him, time, powerfully: edel 5 
the, ravages. of war, and by the neglect of the 
ruling Powers, reſumed its rights over a country, 
devoted by: turns to the charms, of a luxuriant 
cultivation, and to the devaſtation occaſioned by 
the mercileſs floods. popes, who firſt 


eſtabliſhed their temporal authority in the Ro- 
man ſtate, had neither ſufficient activity, know- - 
ledge, nor treaſure; three things af: which tlie 
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© whion alone can i give birth to the miracles of in- 

| duſtry. Several ſovereign pontiffs, however, en- 
| deavoured to ſignaliſe their reign by bold at- 
tempts. Boniface VIII., Martin V., Leo X., 
and particularly Sextus V., whoſe energetic cha- 
rater reminds us, in many reſpects, of the ſplen- 


did days of Rome, were ambitious of this kind 


of glory, and not without ſucceſs. ' The traces 
of two canals are ſtill to be ſeen, which might 

have been reſtored at a ſmall expenſe to their an- 
cient deſtination ; and of Which the names Rio 

Martino and Fiume Sifo ) W the e by 
whom they were cut. 

Their indolent ſucceſſors filfered. theſe noble 
works to go to ruin. From time to time ſome of 
them were tempted” to reſume them; but of 
what uſe are tranſient” whims in enterpriſes 
which require a ſtrong and conſtant volition? 
Projects were formed; maps were drawn; and 

the advice was taken of Dutch engineers, as the 
moſt ſkilful in Europe i in works of the kind. In 
"theſe latter times, ſome Italians alſo preſented 
-plans for draining land, which were Nightly in- 
veſtigated, and then Jaid upon the' ſhelf. In the 
mean time the cauſe of the ravages kept ope- 
rating ſlowly, but gvithout interruption ; „ and 
when Pius VI. ſucceeded to the papal throne, 
-the Pontine marſhes, after two'centuries of neg- 
lect, were in the moſt horrible ſtate, To re- 
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tore to cultivation and ſalubrity the vaſt extent 
of ground which they covered, was an enterpriſe 
that might have diſmayed a man of common 
intrepidity; but his courage was ſupported by 
the idea of the glory about to be attached to his 
name; or rather it was nothing but that ſame 
love of extraordinary things, in which the little 
good he has done, and all the errors he is expi- 
ating, originated, Immediately after bis acceſ- 
ſion, he went to viſit that deſolate country. He 
ſhuddered, when, from the top of a hill which 
commands a view of it, he ſaw at his feet the 
deep ravages of time, and of the inundations, 
the peſtiferous fogs, which extended far and 
wide, and the dangers which even threatened 
his ſacred perſon, ſhould he dare to tread the 
unſolid ground, He conceived from that mo- 
ment the project of beginning by making a ſafe 
road, and building. great bridges over the abyſs, 
in order to ſecure to himſelf the means of croſſing 
it at leaſt without danger. He next turned his 
attention to the great operation of draining, It 
is at the port of Aſtura, where Cicero was deca- 
pitated, and where the unfortunate Conradin 
fell, thirteen centuries after, into the hands of 
his cruel conqueror, that theſe marſhes begin. 
They extend along the coaſt as far as Terracina, 
upon the confines of the kingdom of Naples; 
and in ſome places advance a great way into the 
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ber erwbe batty mer won Joo dg 
have poiſoried the alr of Rome, if the peſtilentiat . 


its they exhale had not been ſtopped by 


| ch foreſts: which” ſhelter tlie cities of Ciſterna 


and Sermonnetta: 0] 3; 1GGE . Volg 51 1 10 91 fit 


: "At the beginnitig of a reign, the attention of 


every one is Awake, and every hope is alive; 4 


proſpect open which admits the indulgetice 


of dittant fpeculätions; and vanity; ambition, 
and adulation, are eager to ſecond the views 


bf the foret chart Thoſe bf Pius VI. were for- 


warded' by his new ſubjects. He eſtabliſhed 
a bank; ünder the name of Monte dei Marecagi, 
to reserve the funds deſtined for this enterpriſe; 

and in a little time the voluntary fubſeriptions 
catried thither amicunted to 120,000 Roman | 


| crowns. Bolognini,- one of thoſe whoſe plans 


had been preſented under the pontificate of 
Clement XIII., was immediaraly put a at the head 
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| Pere, and to itidicate the 8 ie "i u Which ry 


works might be begun with the Freateſt proda- 


bility of ſucceſs.” l 


he firſt thing dieb were under the mud was 


an ancient 'aquedat, which formerly ſupplied 
the 'city of Terracina with water; and which 

_ was tepaired at 'Iittle expenſe. The famous 
| _  Appia way e cleared of the ſtrata of 
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earth under which it lay buried; and that 
maſter- piece of Roman magnificence, paved 
entirely with blocks of lava, and leading acroſs 
the whole country, which ſeparates Rome from 
Capua; wus reſtored to the ligt of day, and to 
the traveller; but not without eonſiderable painu 
and expenſe. Appius Claudius, better verſed 
in hydraulics than his ſucceſſors, was ſenfible that 
a road carried through the midſt of ſtagnant wa- 
2 not much to exceed their ordinary le-. 
vel. No doubt, at the time ef great inunddſ- 
tions, the Appian way, thus eonſtructed; was 
mementarily everflowed ; but its ſmall" degree 
. of elevation ſer ved at leaſt to favour the running 

| off of ' the Water towards the fea.” Thoſe whe 
came after him remedied an inconvenience which 
laſted only à few hours, and, by heightening the 
ſurface of the road, rendered it more conſtantly 

paſſable ; but they created a much more ſerious 
riconvenience.” The road thus raiſed five, or fx 
feet by Trajan, and ſeveral feet more vf king 
Theodoric, four centuries afterwards, was inter- 
ſeRedat certain intervals by arches, undef which 
te water that came from the Apenniiſes hound 
a paſſage to the ſea. Thoſe arches beintz choked 
up, from want of proper care, the water, Which 
at the time of the inundations uſed to paſs ſo 
freely over the old road, found itſelf conſined 
by the kind of dyke that improvidence had 
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raiſed; remained ſtagnant ; diffuſed itſelf ; and 
roſe to a higher-level ; and thus the miſchief, 
meant to be | remedied, only grew worſe and 
worſe... It was at its height when Pius VI. un- 
dertook to attack it at its ſource. , The ſucceſ- 
five frata of ' ſtones, which had been laid upon 
| the work of the ancient Romans, were firſt de- 
_ moliſhed by dint. of labour; the dates of their 
conſtruction, and the names of their authors, ap- 
pearing by inſcriptions, which both time and 
the water had ſpared. At length the old Ap- 
pian way was diſcovered. , It was found to be 
ſtill. furrowed with deep ruts, made. by the car- 
riages of the Romans in the time of the re- 
public, and perhaps alſo by their triumphal 
cars; ſacred traces, which awakened the moſt 
ſublime. recollections. It was on this revered 
foundation that Pius VI. made the new road, 
which was carried as far as Terracina, the laſt 
town of his dominions towards the ſouth, and 
which the court of Naples continued to the ce- 
lebrated city of Capua. In 1786 this noble road 
was completely finiſhed, was open for paſſengers, 
and conſtituted one of the e embelliſh- 
ments of modern Italy. 
_ | While this magnificent work. was in hand, 
| hl were given to cut through, the moraſs a 
wiqde canal, which was to terminate in the lake 
of Fogliano; a lake ſeparated from the coaſt by 
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a narrow tongue of land. Thouſands of hands 
were employed in theſe labours, and not with- 
out ſucceſs.” As early as the month of October 
1778, a piece of land, of eighty rabbit, was. reco- 
rered from the ſtagnant water; and in the _ 
en was fit for cultivation. | 
The firſt enthuſiaſm of the Rain, ie 
bad ſubſided, and began in that very year to 
give place to murmurs. The voluntary fubſcrip- 
tions falling far ſhort of the expenſe, the under - 
taking could not be carried on without burden- 
ſome loans; and did not appear to be attended 
with the ſucceſs anſwerable to ſuch ruinous ef- 
forts. It was decryed. The ill-humour that 
the pope thence conceived ſerved only to confirm 
him in his projects; and ſometimes. gave occa- 
ſion to ſcenes characteriſtic of his iraſcible; but 
juſt and benevolent diſpoſition. In the courſe of 
the above year a prieſt of Terracina, a good ec- 
cleſtaſtic, but a bad courtier, repaired to Rome to 
ſolicit a prebend. He had juſt paſſed through a 
country which occupied the pontiff's attention, 
and could give him certain and recent information 
on the ſubject. In anſwer to the queſtions of 
his holineſs, he bluntly told him that the draining 
made no progreſs, and that the ſums expended 
upon it were ſo much money thrown away. * Mo- 
ney thrown away !" replied the pope, in a rage. 
“Tou are an inſolent fellow: what do you 
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come to brave me in my very palace? This 


us a clap of thunder to the poor prieſt. He 
- faintedaway; was carried to his apartments; and, 


when he recovered his ſenſes, thought that he had 
nothing better to do than to return with all ſpeed 
to Terracina. His deſpair was great: inſtead of 
his prebend;: he had nothing to carry back but 


tme malediction of the holy father. But what 


as His aſtoniſnment, when on a ſudden he ſaw 
te pope's chamberlain enter, and deliver to him 
not only the grant of the prebend but alſo an 
order to wait upon his holineſs without delay. 
This ſecond interview. was leſs ſtormy than the 
former; and was no doubt more uſeful to the 
pope. He derived information from. it 15 which 
ba cnet 435,09 Bas; 9 | 
eker nen pee d Wien 


wards the end of 1779, a dreadful inundation 
deſtroyed all the works; ſwallowed; up the enor- 
mous ſums they had already coſta and juſtiſied 
e unfavourable predid ion of the prioſt of Ter- 
racina. Nobody knew how to communicate to 
the pope this fatal intelligence. It reached him 
diſguiſed, and weakened; but it was ſtill ſuffici- 
ently alarming to inſpire him with a deſire of 
repairing to the ſpot in order to. Knee the 
miſchief, and to preſerihe a remedy,” >. 
It was a thing extremely uncommon to fee a 


oppuſed by the caprices of the elements? To- 
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pope abſent himſelf from his ſee. From Bene- 
dict XIII., who, in 1727, went as far as Bene- 
vento; no pontiff had been known to make a 
longer ex curſion than to Caſtel-· Gondolfo, which 
is only at a few miles diſtance ſſom Rome. 
Pius VI. was ſcarcely recovered; from a very ſe - 
rious fit! of illneſs. | His phyſicians, his darling 
nephew, cqunt Oneſti, and his courtiers particu- 
larly; endeavoured to diſſuade him from the ex- 
ecution of his project: but he perſiſted in it, and 
ſet off, on the th of April 1780, with a very 
ſmall retinue. This proof of his taſte for ſimpli- 
city, and of his averſion for uſeleſs luxury, inſtead 
of procuring him the praiſe he was entitled to, 
ſerved only to render him the object of ſarcaſms. 
His economy was conſtrued into meanneſs; his 
abſtinence from pomp into a want of dignity. 
The ſovereign pontiff, the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, 
was, as one of our modern poets ſay, condemned 
to magnificence. What unaccountable injuſtice 
We firſt deify men, and then impute it to them 
as a crime, if, when ſurrounded with pageantry 
and adulation, they conſider themſelves as demi- 
gods at leaſt. But let us follow 1 _ "on in * 
journey. 
He would not e the al de n. to 
accompany him, even to his biſhoprie of Albano, 
ten miles diſtant from Rome. His obſequious 
- eminence obeyed ; but as he had already diſco- 
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veredl the taſte which the pope endeavoured to 
conceal under the veil of modeſty, Pius VI. 
found, on his arrival at Albano, inſcriptions with 
which be permitted his vanity to be flattered. 
At Veletri, vhere he ſlept the firſt night, cardi- 
nal Albani, dean of the Sacred College, beſides 
the' incenſe of inſcriptions, laviſhed on him an- 
other kind of homage, to which he was far from 
being inſenſible. It conſiſted of ſome effects of 
great value, that bad juſt deſcended to him by 
inheritance. On leaving Veletri, he was ac- 
companied by a ſquadron of cuiraffiers as far as 
Terracina, where he was to ſtop. The neigh- 
bouring towns ſent detachments of ſoldiers, to 
prevent the diſorders that might have been oc- 
caſioned by an immenſe crowd of people, at- 
tracted by curioſity from all parts of the eccleſt- 
aſtical ſtate, as well as of the kingdom of Naples. 
During the few days which he paſſed at Terra- 
cina, he occupied the modeſt habitation of a 
private individual. Thence he went to viſit the 
Pontine marſhes, which are only at a few miles 
diſtance; and there he diſpatched the ordinary 
buſmeſs of the ſtate, which admitted of no delay. 
Important affairs were poſtponed till his return. 
After a journey which laſted in all twelve 
P 8 he returned to Rome exceedingly well ſa- 
tisfied. According to the cuſtom obſerved with 
-all ſovereigns, both great and ſmall, ſuch parts 
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only of the works that he went bo ſee were Weis 
to him as were calculated to inſpire him with 
brilliant bopes. He was even told, that in a 
year his great enterpriſe would be completed; 
and, by his orders, gold and ſilver medals were 
diſtributed to the workmen. He was deſirous 
that every heart ſhould partake of his joy. On 
his way out and home he travelled with plea- 
fure along that noble road, which, fince its re- 
eſtabliſhment under his auſpices, had changed 
its name from Via Appia to Via Pia; that road 
which fill attracts the admiration of travellers, 
and which is perhaps the only thing really uſeful 
that has reſulted from fuch a world of pains and 
expenſe, From that very time it was foreſeen 
that the complete draining of the marſhes would 
be impoſhble, becauſe the water which covered 
them was lower than the ſea, and becauſe it was 
fed by the ſtreams that flowed- inceſſantly from 
the neighbouring mountains. To obviate this 
difficulty, Pius VI. ordered a new canal to be cut. 
Always aiming at brilliant enterprifes inſtead 
of uſeful undertakings, he conceived while upon 
the ſpot the idea of building a new city; in the 
- midſt of the land recovered from the water. A 
plan of it was drawn under his own inſpection. 
This city, which was to contain ten thouſand 
families, was to be a perfect ſquare, interſected 
by a large canal intended to receive the water of 


| was.to fall into token after having in its courſe 
favoured exportation and inland trade. The po- 
verty of the Apoſtolical Chamber obliged Pius 
VI. to defer this project to better times. On his 


return he viſited the lake of, Fogliano, and the 


quarries of marble recently diſcovered in a 
mountain upon the coaſt; and went alſo to ſee 
what. progreſs was making im the ſumptuous. 
buildings he was adding to the abbey of Subiaco, 
He was poſſeſſed of it before he arrived at the 
pontifical throne ; and every thing that was 
nearly or diſtantiy connected with it was to be 
embelliſhed, or enriched, He was conſtructing 
there a ſuperb church, a ſeminary, and a. palace; 
ſplendid, but uſeleſs and expenſive, works, which 
added not a little to the diſtreſs of the Roman 
. finances, and which already. indicated his ruin- 
ous taſte for magnificence and ſhow... e i. 
During this journey many ſumptuous ruins 
were ſhewn to him, which appeared to have be- 
longed to the ancient city of, Sueſſa-Pometia, 
and to the ſumptuous edifices which formerly em- 
belliſhed the Appian way. Among theſe ruins 


had been found fragments of antique ſtatues, 


inſcriptions, bas-reliefs, and articles of furniture; 

ſome mutilated by time, others not at all disfi- 
: -gured... The pope immediately gave orders. to 
Collect theſe precious relics, and to reſerve them 
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for the muſeutm oF: the city it was his! intention 
to found aan leni g 0k © 
But Pius VI. never experienced any ſatisfae- 
tion unmixed with alloy. Unlueky accidents,” 
or at leaſt ſtrong apprehenſions, conſtontly ob. 
truded themſelves upon his Joys,” or diſturbed 
his repoſe: Scarcely was he returned from the 
Pontine marſhes, when he learned that the court 
of Naples envied him the brilliant fruit of his 
ſolicitude, and his principal claim to glory 
I be marquis della Sambucea; who, without 
having inherited the marquis di Tanueci's ill- 
will to the Holy See, had at that time perſonal 
reaſons of complaint againſt Pius VI. was en- 
gaged, it was ſaid, in drawing up'a"ſtate' paper; 
in which a great part of the Pontine marſhes; - 
and of the city of Terracina, was elaimed as the 
property of the kingdom of Naples. Envy al- 
ready ſaw, with uneaſineſs, a country; ſo cloſely 
bordering upon that kingdom, arrived at a hight 
degree of cultivation; the miſerable inhabitants 
of Abruzzo; led away by the attractions of this 
new Eden; a magnificent city riſing in the 
midſt of marſhes; and the port of Terraeina 
affording a-ſafe ſhelter to ſmall veſſels, and ri- 
valling that of Naples. This ſtate paper actually 
appeared, and threw the pope into great eon- 
ſternation. He found ſome conſolation, hows! 
ever, in the heart of the Eardihal de Fernis ;' 
VOL. 1. . Kk | 


With the reed daes er dhe 


vo doubt in à lamentable tone, that the execu- 


ates his: ſevere cenſor, PRI. >. his bien 
The pontifical archives were immediatelß 
ſearched, in order to procure materials for a 
complete refutation. Theſe efforts of erudition, 
which would have been of no avail againſt the 
execution of a plan ſeriouſly in agitation, were 
in the preſent cafe uſeleſs; the malignity of the 
Neapolitan miniſter being ſatisſied, for this time, 


| holy father. 22 16d I 11 
Ide uneaſy jealouſy of * . ak Naples 
was, after all premature; for the brilliant chi- 
meras-of Pius VI. were very far from being re- 
aliſed. Shortly after his return, ſeveral perſons, 
among others the duke de Grimaldi, then Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador, went to pay a viſit to the Pon- 
tine marſhes, and informed him on their return, 


tion of his magnificent project was conſidered 
as impracticable. The hidden ſprings never 
ceaſed to flow N and the bottom of the marſh 
Was decidedly. lower than the level of the ſea. 
The part adjacent to the mountains promiſed an 
abundant harveſt; but the oppoſite ſide was 
doomed to remain for ever under water.” There 
might be ſome exaggeration in theſe alarming 
accounts; but the truth was, that the works had 
not by à great deal anſwered the brilliant ex- 
petations :of the preceding year. Eighteen 


H 
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bundted men were 'conftantly omtoret ic but 


peſtilential vapours had ſpread among them 
dan epidemical diſeaſe; and the heavy rains had 


cauſed confiderable inundations. The ſeed was 


buried, and lay rotting under water. The pro- 
prietors of the land, deceived in their ſpecula- 


tions, applied to the Apoſtolical Chamber for in- 
demnity; proved that the ſluices intended as 
drains were not conſtructed according to the 


rules of art; and attributed their loſſes to the | 


vſkiſfulneſs of the engineers. 
he eye of the maſter being doanict cee 


© ſecond rite; Pius VI: repaired agaih to the 


| ſpot; in order to inveſtigate theſe evils, and, if | 


poſſible, to apply a remedy. He arrived "at 


bf "gratitude; Heard nothing but murmurs and 


complaints. Fell of the objects which he had 


before his eyes, he wrote to Pallavieini, the ſe- 


cretary of Rate, that he was refolved that the 


great work; which he had ſo much at heart; 
ſhould in future be carried on with greater acti- 
vity. But there was a want of money; and it 
cbuld only be ſupplied by an increaſe of taxes, 


which provoked complaints of another kind. 


The pontiff was ſurrounded by rocks; and 
whatever courſe he ſteered was ſure to excite 
diſcontent, and to feel the ſame ſentiment him- 
„ 1 -- 
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Terracina; und inſtead of receiving the tribute 
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4 | But what. could he ſee, what could he deter- 
mine upon with due deliberation, in journeys ſo 
rapidly performed? At the end of a few days he 
returned to Rome with ſuch celerity, that his 
pbyſician was alarmed for his health, Pius VI. 
alleged, as an excuſe, the intereſts of ſo. many 
religious ſocieties, which would ſuffer by his ab- 
ſence; that of the generals of orders; and that 
of the whole catholic world, which ſtood. ſo 
much i in need of his paternal ſolicitude. Sove- 
reigns, merely temporal, find it ſo, difficult to 
fulfil their immenſe taſk ! What then is to be 
expected from thoſe Who are bound to attend 
equally to the Allis of n. and to thoſe of 
eee 11192 12 ut Al et 
The 3 at — Di nt went-on, 
e and the hopes of the pope began 
to revive, when another inundation, in 1783, 
gave him new alarm. He undertook a third 
journey thither, and found that the ravages of 
the water had been exaggerated- | Vicar of the 
Aivinity on earth, he ſeemed to think that his 
preſence - re-eſtabliſhed - order among the ele- 
ments, or that, like another Neptune, a quos ego 
from his mouth ſufficed to overawe the waves. 
He ſet off diſcouraged, and almoſt in deſpair ; 
- he came back re- aſſured and contented. In the 
following year (178g) he alſo made a journey of 
a fortnight to the Pontine marſhes, and brought 
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back with him the ſame confidence as to the 
fucceſs of his plan; but he was not yet at the 
end of his troubles. Not only cenſure, through 
the medium of Paſquin, laviſhed the moſt cruel 
farcaſms upon his darling enterpriſe; but the 
very petſons who were the moſt attached to him 
endeavoured to diſſuade him from it. In 1785, 
cürdinal Orſimi, having croſſed” the Pontine 
marſhes on his return from Naples, afflicted him 
with the moſt diſcouraging objections. Foreign- 
ers, more impartial in their obſervations, were 
ually liberal of their criticiſm" upon this fa- 
vourite offspring of his vanity.” An Engliſh tra- 
veller expreſſed himſelf thus in 1787: © The 
en taps — ee . been . maniged; 


cient © dase; to carry off the water. After 
ten years labour there is not ſo much land 
drained as there was in the time of Auguſtus; 
and the air is become ſtill more unwholeſome. 
Beſides, is there not in the eccleſlaſtical ſtate 
more good land than its population (2,200,000, 
ſouls) can cultivate? With half the money a 
much more advantageous reſult ni, 26 have been 
ans JO fo Jong ar ad ſo — have 
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produced no advantage but the re-eſtabhÞþment 
of the Appian way, which for a tenth, part, of 
the ſum, might haue been completely reſtored.” 

Ihe judicious Archenholtz, in his work con: 
cerning Italy, expreſſes himſelf with, ſtill greater 
ſeverity. He applauds the undertaking in itſelf, 
but conſiders the means as very inadequate, and 
the.reſult as very unſatisfactory. According to 
him, the wages of the workmen. are too. ſmall; 
their habitations are miſerable huts, where, al- 
moſt as naked. as ſavages, and as pale and livid 
28 gholts, they go to reſt themſe]ves. after, their 
dangerous labours. This project, conceived by, 
the pope with the beſt intention, became, in the, 


bands of the Apoſtolical Chamber, which pre · 
ſided over its execution, one of thoſe ruinous pu- 


erilities, with which, it * the. n, oi 
Phated 5 its own thirſt of gold. . 


Which he met with 7 iis human paſſions, and 
from, the elements, did not diſcourage: Pius VI. 
The ſpring of 1787 ſaw him appear again in the 
ſuppoſed theatre of his glory. This time he 


eee with his own eyes * the ra - 
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vourite nephew, ph duke di Nemi, who was in 
Poſſeſſion of a part of the drained land, on ſeeing 
the unfortunate reſult of ſo much, labour, endea- 
voured to Prevail upon him to deſiſt. The un- 
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dertakinig-had!alrexdy-coft's million-of Rom 
crowns.” All the money he couldicommantl was - 


| alrcadyexbauſted;; but not ſothe perfeverancty 


or, more properly fpeaking, the obſtinacy of rhe 
holy father. The work was continued, but with 
to the ſmallnoſs of his re ſources. lu vain did 
me project · makers, particularly one Muller, who 
had the ſuperintendence of the cuſtom-houſe 
and the tolls, deviſe new ones. They only ſerved 
to irritate the impoveriſhed ſubject, and to ren- 
der the ſovereign odious, without producing the 
means of de fraying ſuch an enormous expenſe. 
In ſhort, after ſo much anxiety, and aſter twelve 
years labour, the whole country, extending from 
Ciſterna to Terraeina, was no more than a fright- 
ful and peſtilential moraſs, except a few ſpots 
of ground reſtored to cultivation, a handſeme 
road, and a canal, which wean Why As" of 
Lues Pia: Conan 26 NM un 
The foltonihgiye year was — to anotlier 
journey to the Pontine marſhes, and to new pe. 
cuniary efforts for the carrying on of the works. 
Under the pretence of ſecuring a part at leaſt of 
the treaſures of our lady of Loretto from the plun- 
dering hands of the Algerines, bars of ſilver, of 


the value of 400,000 Roman crowns, were taken _ 


thence, and carried to the Apoſtolical Chamber; 
which paid the Santa Caſe intereſt at three and = 


* 4 


half per cent. A large portion of this ſum was 


ſaid to have been expended on the marſhes; in 
other worde, was, in the puhlic opinion, as 
good as thrown way; for malevolence was 
more and more buſy in decrying. the enter 
priſe.¶ Sons anllalt alle paludi Pantine (they are 
gone to the Pontine marſhes), was a proverb 
current throughout the Roman ſtate, when any 
one wiſhed to ſpeak of — 
| in extravagant ſchemes. tt inh. 2 

An paſſing tbrough the ſtreets of Fius 
VI. often heard himſelf called i ſeccatore ®, a 
nick: name of a double meaning; alluding at 
onde to his rage ſor drying up the marſhes; and to 
the inconvenienee ſuffered by the people upon 
hat acgount. In ſhort, he derived nothing but 
malediqtions and ſarcaſms from the only opera- 
tion which ought to haye thrown a luſtre upon 
was no more than a folly of which they were 
obliged to pay the expenſe, and by which they 
profited, little ;. foreigners, along enjoying the 
fruit of ſo much labour, and ſuch immenſe ſums 
of money. When they travelled along the noble 
Appian way, reſtored by Pius VI, they did not 
ſee the treaſures babe up by-the Gargund> 


nets 39 zurn tinge ono. aplty 
bn From a ſeccare to — A ſtupid thing or croubleſaro fel- 
ib, i in vulgar Engliſh 4 bore, is in Italian converſation called | 
e T. * 


1 un 
15 mes; they did not bes the multitude of 
wretches who had died lingering death, vie- 


mire the aſtoniſhing pyramids of Egypt, without 
thinking of the myriads of ſlaves employed in 
their conſtruction, or as the giddy multitude ad- 


while his - credſtors are eee with 
rage, banal 41128 1 


purifying the air, is far from having been at- 


ever, announces the danger that environs them: 


they have an extenſive proſpe& on either hand} 
conſiſts of little elſe than ruſhes, which occupy 


the horizon ſeems as ſerene as in the reſt of 
Italy, and the air appears as free from vapours 


tims to the peſtilential vapours that exhaled from 
them. They applauded the brilliant reſult of 
theſe laborious and dangerous works as we ad- 


mites ſome ſplendid te, given by à rich man 
embarraſſed in bis affairs, where the company 
enjoy themſelves, and the manager triumphs, 


The principal end of this cn of 


tained. Travellers tremble while -driving® the 

ſix poſts and a half, that theſe marſhes extend 
along the Appian way, particularly the firſt that 
occurs on leaving Tefracina. Nothing, hows : 


It is true that the brilliant verdure, of which 


almoſt the whole of the ſpace that is not covered 
with timber or bruſh · wood; and from this ſingle 
indication they eaſily divine that they are tra- 
velling acroſs a moraſs. But at the ſame time 
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. in dhe mot; de . They only 
perceire ata diſtance the ridge of the Apennines 
covered with elouds, pretty mach as the ſum- 
mits of high mountains generally are; but woful 
experience ought to put them upon their guard 
againſt theſe deceitful appearances, It is im- 
poſlible- for them to drive with too much ſpeed 
through: this diſtrict, where death ſeems. to have 
eſtabliſhed his empire. They ought above all to 
avoid-paſling the Pontine marſhes by night, or 
even at its approach. Woe to him who cloſes 
his eyes during this dangerous journey: he runs 


a great riſk of never opening them again. The 


livid countenances of thoſe, whom want, or ha- 


dit, confines to this, ſpot, ſufficiently atteſt its 


unhealtbineſs. Their languiſhing- exiſtence is, 
Unze elfe- than death more or leſs prolonged. 


Hence it is that ſcarcely any habitations are 


to de ſeen upon the road, except thoſe which 
axe intended ſor the ſervice. of the poſt. The 
wretehes who occupy: them inſpire a degree of 


compaſion which it is diffeult to conceal. from 
them; and they themſelves are aware of the 
ightneſs of the thread on which: their life de- 
pends. A few years ago a traveller perceiving 
a group of theſe animated ſpectres, aſked them, 


dew they contrived. 10 /ive. in ſuch a country? 


Ve dia, anſwered they. The traveller was ſtruck 
with this ſublime” and mournful laconiſm; which 


; 139 255 . 
will able the 5 to form a judgment of 


viges rendered to them by Pius v. 


| compaſlignate,. let us take, care not to be unjuſt, 


The making of a noble road between Rome and 


Naples is certainly of ſome advantage to the 
Romans, and to the inhabitants of part of the 


eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; ſince, by facilizating.the om. 
munication between the two largeſt cities in 


Italy, it is calculated to vivify the intermediate 
country. | Before the reſtoration of the Appian 
way, there was no going from one to the other 
without taking a Gircuitous, route through Fog- 
lia, aſcending the ſides of the Apennines, and 
afterwards Sending to Terracina,, by Sree: 
neta and Piperno. a 

But, as to that part of the magnificent play 
adopted by Pius VL which tended directly to an 


uſeful end, it muſt be confeſſed that the improve- 


ments were very defective. All the works were 
undertaken. and, paid for by the Apoſtolical, 
| Chamber, and the ſums of money appropriated. 
to, them, were for the moſt part abandoned to 


the depredations of its agents, Some portions, 


.of the marſhes were, however, fitted. for cul-. 
tivation, and farmed out by the Apoſtolical, 
Chamber to e ee, whom e inun- 


the country, of its inhabitants, and of the ſer⸗ 


However, while meaning to be humane and 


= 
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Abu often obliged to phy for relief. | 
Pius VI., little ſcropulous as fo the means of en- 
riching his family, was almoſt the only one who 
- profited by the clear produce '6f his expenſive 
undertaking. "He had found means to form a 
handſome appanage for one of his nephews, out 
of the country recovered from the water; but 
this was only an additional grlexance to his 
impoveriſhed fubjedts. * The French republic 
averiged them by. 'confiſcating that part of the 
land in queſtion which belon ged to o the duke 
di Nemi. © £0906 8d 
1 t has been calculated that the ſums employed 
in thefe vain attempts would have ſufficed to 
fertiliſe and reſtore to a flouriſhing condition a 
great deal of ground in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
which bears witneſs to the floth of its old 
Svernment. Pius VI. ſacrificed uſeful under- 
takings to vain glory. Magnificent roads, 
bridges and palaces, decorated with his arms, 
and bearing his name, appeared more ſeduftive 
to his yanity than fields covered with abundant 
crops. © He has alfo left much to be done for 
the draining of the Pontine marſhes. Immedi- 
ately after the occupation of the eccleſiaſtical | 
ſtate by the republican troops, a company of 
Frenchmen undertook the completion of this 
buſineſs, but were obliged to 9 it for 


want of the neceſſary funds. It will, no doubt, 

be one of the firſt an. of the new Ro- | 4 

man government. F 6 
It remains to be ſaid, that this great enterpriſe 

was one of the principal cauſes of the ruin of 

the Roman finances. Their diſorder, when Pius I 

VI. obtained the tiara, was already great. It 

was increaſed by that pontiff's avidity, by his 


taſte for oſtentation, and by his prodigality to. 
wards his nephews. Far from remedying te ↄ 
abuſes of an adminiſtration radically deſecti ve 
he augmented them by his weakneſs and by his 5 bs 


example.  This-is what we are about to a 
bop Mo nen n 1 8 
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* | We m al e not dene to deſeribe 1 detail 
te form of the Roman government which hat 
bpeen recently deſtroyed. It wilt ſuffice to ſay, 
= thitno one was ever more complicated, nor was 
_— . cvecravy one leſs anſwerable to the real end of 
= all goyernment, that of ruling mankind- by the 
mere force of the laws, and of encouraging them, 
dy rewards held out to induſtry, to labour for 
their own happineſs. It may, therefore, be ſaid 
"oY without exaggeration, that no country was ever 
-worſe adminiſtered than the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 


_ 
ES 


ee.ſpecially in theſe latter times. Pius VI. ap- 
* LY peared at firſt to be ſenſible of its defects, and 
1 to have conceived the project of removing 
ttmdem. He appointed a congregation of cardi- 
1 * nals, who were particularly enjoined to find a 


== remedy for the diſorder of the finances; and to 
| give the taxes a form leſs burdenſome to the ſtate, 
= and leſs intolerable to individuals. He only felt 
=  - an inclination to do good by ſtarts; and, though 

pretty much inclined to deſpotiſm, never had 


that ſtrong volition which ſometimes renders 
deſpots ſupportable, by impelling them to the 
nce of works: of utility. At the firſt 
alpe& of danger he diſplayed ſomething like cou | 
rage; but was frightened as ſoon as he had lei· 
ſure to contemplate it. Obſtacles at firſt ſeetned 
only to ſtrengthen his reſolution ; but he ſoon 
implored the aſſiſtance of Italian craft in order 
to evade them, or elſe undid all that de hall 


done. He was particularly fearful of appear 


ing to be governed; and yet he was often ſo; 
but it was rather through fear, with which he 
vas eaſily inſpired, than by the aſcendaney of 
affectionate ſentiments, or by that of reaſon. 


Hie began his reign, however, by ſeveral mea- 


ſures which ſeemed to indicate- firmneſs, and a 
ſincere deſire to put an end to the diſorder of 
| the finances. He even gave, in that depart- 
ment, a proof of ſeverity, which had well nigh 
involved him in a quarrel with the two crowns, 
whoſe friendſhip it was moſt his intereſt to eul- 
tivate. Scarcely had Clement XIV. cloſed his 
eyes, when-*Nicholas Biſchi, his relation and 
friend, whom he had placed at the head of the 

admaniſtration of proviſions, was ſuddenly called 
upon to give an account of the expenditure of 
900,000 thouſand crowns, which he had received 


for the purpoſe of buying corn during a great -- 


wn 


made of integrity. during the time he was trea- 
ſuter, wiſhed to ſupport his reputation, by pro- 


— 


ſeecuting without mercy an adminiſtrator ſuſpect- 
ed of diſhoneſt, conduct. He even manifeſted 
upon this occaſion a degree of animoſity, which 
made the French and Spaniſh; miniſters accuſe 
him of perſecuting Biſchi leſs as a peculator than 


as the favourite of Clement XIV., and of wiſhing 


to bring an odium upon the government of that 
pontiff. Notwithſtanding. the influence which 
| the; two; miniſters: already poſſeſſed in a variety 
of reſpects, Biſchi was obliged. to ſtand a trial; 
the reſult, of which was very unfavourable, ſince 
he was condemned to refund 242,000 crowns, 


though be produced vouchers; for- the -Expen- 
diture of all the ſums intruſted to him, and 


had already given in his accounts to Clement 


XIV., by whom they had been approved. This 


2 4 * 4 


ſentence was rather dictated by prejudice than 


by, ſevere equity. It was particularly promoted 
by Livizzani, a prelate, a furious partiſan of the 


Jeſuits, and an implacable enemy to any one YO 


was hoſtile to their intereſts. Never, perhaps, 
did Pius VI. ſhew more tenacity than upon this 


rf occaſion. . He obſtinately refuſed to grant Biſchi 


a reſpite of ej ght days, which he requeſted, in 
order to draw up a juſtification. In vain did 


the cardinal de Bernis, and the duke de Gri- 


maldi, then Spaniſh ambaſſador, intercede in 
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Wits able": His ſentence was Ae 
with the utmoſt rigour, and his property fold 
| much under its value, to make good the ſum he 

was bound to replace. The two miniſters of the 
houſe of Bourbon endeavoured at leaſt to make 
the prelate Livizzani ex piate the indecent par- 


tiality with which he ſought to injure the me- 


of Clement XIV. But Livizzani was, 
nevertheleſs, promoted very ſhortly after to the 
legation of Urbino, and found his'condu& upon | 
this occaſion no impediment to his attainment of 
a curdinal's hat. All that the king of Spain 
csduld do in favour of Biſchi, who was more un- 
fortunate than' guilty, was to reſcue him from 
indigence, by granting him a fp 15 I 500 


Roman crowns. 


But it was not long ere the zeal of Pius VI., 
for the proſecution of peculators, began to cool. 
From the very firſt years of his pontificate abuſes 
of every kind had made an alarming progreſs, 
and the people,” deceived in almoſt all their 
hopes, began to miirmur aloud.” A general 'cla- 
mour OF. e againſt the Ae 5 
Chamber. 

That name alone ar ths idea of the 
moſt' incapable and moſt diſaſtrous adminiſtra- 
tion. It is well known that it had the ſupreme 
direction of the finances in all their principal 
branches. It was lefs a mitiſtry, than an aggre-' 

.YOL: 3. L 


= gation of miniſters; der different titles, 
pere ebarged to receive, , to. preſerve, to diſpenſe, 
and to, defend the public treaſure; and who, 
= - _ moſt frequently, acquitted themſelves of theſe 
_ various functions with equal rapacity and igno- 
rance. The firſt poſt i in the Apoſtolical Cham- 
ber was held by the cardinal; Gemer/ingo, who. 
might be compared to the -que/ors of ancient 
_ Rome. His office was: the firſt in modern, 
1 Rome, and was; ſtill more cloſely connected 
wuith the government of the church than of the 
Rate. , Its origin was as remote as the early 
times of Chriſtianity; and in rank it was only 
| below the papal dignity. As. ſoon as a ſoye- 
reign pontiff died, the cardinal Camerlingo toox 
poſſeſſion of the honours of the papacy, and be- 
came a kind of regent; his. authority, and the 
Honours paid to him, laſting as long as the con- 
clave. So eminent a place was calculated, to 
1 give great influence to him who occupied it. It 
was conferred in the reign, of Clement XIII. 
upon cardinal, Rezzonico, who preſerved. it 
during che two following pontificates to the mo- 
ment of the Roman revolution. But the cardi- 
nal, unlike his brother, who had well nigh em- 
broiled the church and a, great part of Europe 
by means of his famous monitory againſt the 
Ex duke of. Parma, was of a mild and moderate 
- Uſppſiion ;.and though he was eee 


1 
ot the party of the 2elant, and fo long occupied 
the firſt dignity at perv ebf IP 
great ſhare of influence. | 


The cardinal Chmerlings was den, properly 
ſpeaking, at the head of the Apoſtolical Cham- 
ber; and none of the edicts of that ſupreme 
council had any force, unleſs ſubſcribed with his 
name; but under cardinal Rezzonico this ſigna- 
ture was little more than an empty formality. 
- Immediately under the camerlingo, was the 
treaſurer. Braſchi, during fifteen years, had filled 
this place; the moſt important in the pope's ad- 


miniſtration. - The treaſurer poſſeſſed, rather in 


falt than by right, an almoſt abſolute authority 
over every thing relating to the-impoſts. He 
© had it in his power to abuſe this authority with 
impunity ; which ſufficiently _— l it was. 
e, * 

When the treaſurer conducted iraſelf like an 
honeſt man, as it appears that Braſchi did, it 
is natural to ſuppoſe that malverſations were 
not common: but he was aſſiſted by three de- 
puties, between whom the whole eccleſiaſtical 

ſtate was divided. It was among them particu- 
larly that obſtinacy was found united with un- 
feeling ignorance. They had a very ſmall fa- 


lary; but they were ſo rapacious, and received. | 


ſo many preſents, that One” _ ante a 
| ſcandalous opulence, 


L 2 
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* 8 * n the 
'commiſſary of the Apoſtolical-Chamber He it 
was who tranſacted buſineſs with all the grantees 
and farmers. of the ſtate... His favour, which 
was ſeldom beſtowed gratuitouſly, was indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary to them. If they were unfor- 
tunate enough to diſpleaſe him, there was no 
chicane which they might not expect, nor any 
exadctions to which they were not liable. He 
was charged to enforce all the real or N 
claims of the Apoſtolical Chamber. 

- Thus, however pure might be ths intentions 
of the heads of office, every thing was ſubject to 
the caprices and to the rapacity;of underlings. 
Braſchi, when elevated to the dignity of cardi- 
nal, was ſucceeded in his poſt of treaſurer by the 
prelate Palotta, one of the moſt upright men 
in Rome, and even one of the moſt enlightened. 
His manner was rude and repulſiye; he was the 
dread of intriguers and knaves; but he could 
not reach them in the ſhade under which they 
contrived to conceal themſelves. He attempted 
to effect ſeveral uſeful reforms; but, counter- 
acted by his inferiors i in office, and ill ſeconded 
by the pope himſelf, he was able to give proofs 
5 _ more than of his zeal and underſtand- 
| Pius VI. held him in great eſteem. | When 

= "raiſed him to the cardinalate, he ſuffered him 
to keep his place contrary to cuſtom; but, in- 


= * I 
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conſtant in bis affeQions, and inconſiſtent in all 
his meaſures; be was unjuſt that he might not 


appear ungrateful. He was indebted for the 


beginning of his good fortune to the houſe of 
Ruffo. A cardinal of that name, being ſtruck 


with bis fine perſon, ſhewed him particular at- 


tention and took him into his houſe, when he 
firſt arrived at Rome from Ceſena, while ſtill a 
very young man. But Benedict XIV. being in 


want of a ſecretary, cardinal Ruffo recom- 
mended Braſchi; who wrote a very fine hand, 


and whoſeiſervices were accepted by the pope: 


This favour; to which he was indebted for the 


commencement of his fortunate career, had made 
a deep impreſſion upon his mind. A prelate, 


nephew to his benefactor, was at Rome. He was 


an enlightened man, brilliant even in his vices, 
immoral,” and perfectly well calculated for in- 
trigue. He ſpared nothing to attract the atten- 
tion of a pope; who was the creature of his 
houſe; flattered the vanity of the pontiff, and 

eaſily obtained a place in a heart already prediſ- 
poſed in his favour by gratitude. Pius VI. 
thought it incumbent on him to acquit himſelf 
of his debt at/the expenſe of the virtuous cardi- 
nal Palotta, and conferred on the prelate Ruffo 
the place of treaſurer of the Apoſtolical Cham- 


ber. He could not make a choice more likely 


to excite the public indignation againſt him; 
as 


1 
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and at the ſame time to gratify bis own; rapa- 
city. Ruffo, deſtitute of all ſoruples as to him- 
ſelf, felt none while favouring the prevailing 
paſſions of the pontiff; his vanity, his prodiga- 
lity, and his blind attachment to his family. 
Fearing, in his turn to be deficient in gratitude, 


: A he encouraged Pius VI. in his ſeduRtive, but diſ- 


aſtrous projects; and, without forgetting him- 
ſelf, enriched the pope's nephews in the moſt 
ſcandalous manner. It is thus that, by an in- 
terchange of favours- conferred and received, 
weakneſſes, and even vices, ewe. — 
the ſpecious appearance of gratitude | 
This prelate, Ruffo, contributed, more FIR 
all the other miniſters employed during the long 
pontificate - of Pius VI. to render him odious to 
the Roman people; and to impel the govern- 
ment to its ruin, by increaſing its debt to a de- 
himſelf treaſurer, and preſented, in 1766, the 
accounts of the Apoſtolical Chamber, its debts 
amounted to ſixty-one millions of crowns. In 
1589 they had increaſed to eighty-ſeven. The 
_ criminal complaiſance of Ruffo had, in compli- 
ance with the ruinous caprices of the - pope, 


- - iſſued an enormous quantity of cedvle. © That pa- 


per money was at fix or ſeven per cent. diſ- 
count ; and articles of the firſt neceſſity had rifen 
to an intolerable price; for the police of grain 


— 


ui 

was; in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, the ſource of the 
greateſt abuſes, and might, at ſome moment or 
other, become that of the greateſt diſaſters. ThE 
country; though indifferently cultivated, might 
have ſufficed for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabi- 
tants. In good years, notwithſtanding defettive i 
huſbandry, there was ſometimes a ſurplus of 1 
wheat to export; but in dry ſeaſons every Kinde. 

of erop failed, and both men and cattle were 
famiſhed: The government was in this refpe& 
entirely deſtitute of foreſight; it e from hand 
1 miuth; that is to fay, the governed were often 
upon the point of ſtarving.” The Roman nobi- 

| lity and the cardinals had always reſources in 

the produce of their farms; but hen the erops 
were bad, the reſt of the Roman people' ran a 
riſk of experiencing the moſt dreadful famine. 
Theſe abuſes; and theſe dangers, proceedetl 
above all from the manner in which the pope's 9 85 
ſubjects were ſupplied with proviſions. At tlie 
head of the department of ſubſiſtence was a præ- 
fect of the annona, who ſuperintended the Whole 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate, except the three legations 
(thoſe of Bologna, Ferrara, and the preſidency 
of the duchy of Urbino). It was he who was 
particularly charged with the victualling of 
Rome. All exportation of corn was forbid; 
and the farmers were expoſed to the moſt cruel 
impoſitions; the government buying up almoſt 
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all their, crops at its own price. It retained, 
ebe ee of enxiching perſons in fa- 


vour, by granting them particular permiſſions ta 
export. Thus every thing was calculated to ex- 


gite complaints, and render miſery infallible. 


Ibis branch of the public affairs-was managed 
with ſo little addreſs, that it did not even enrich 


itſelf 3 hile ; impoveriſhing the people 3 but, on 
the contrary; within the two. laſt years incurred 
a debt of two millions of crowns. Hence it 


— that the French, when they occupied the 


eccleſiaſtical ſtate, found agriculture in the moſt 
deplorable fituation. lil adhiſed in all its plans, 


even in thoſe which ſeemed. to have the public 


— 


welfare for their object, the government had de- 


viſed a plan highly injurious to the cultivator, 


with a. view of reviving. the ſpirit of agriculture, 


The general ſloth, which proceeded: much Jeſs 
from, the diſpoſition of the inhabitants than from 
the vices of the government, ſuffered a great part 


of this country, ſo much favoured by nature, to 
lay, totally waſte. Along the banks of the Adri- 


atic ſea the fertility of the ſoil was turned at 


leaſt to ſome account; that diſtrict producing 


corn, pulſe, oil, wine, wood, hemp, wool, and 


ſilk/ in tolerable abundance ; but on the oppoſite 
coaſt not a twentieth part of the land was in 
a tate of cultivation. What did the Roman 
government contrive under the pontificate of 


* 
* „ 
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Pius VI. in order to remedy this evil? It autbho- 
riſed the farmers of. eſtates. to till any land in 
their neighbourhood, whether compriſed in their 
leaſe or not; but as this permiſſion might prove 
too weak an excitement to ſloth, it decreed, 
that, where farmers) neglected to avail them- 
ſelves of it, the præfect of the annana might ſend 


a plough into the waſte lands, and have them 


ſown on account of the Apoſtolical Chamber. 
After this they were to remain at his mercy as 
long as he might think proper. The farmer was 
thus diſpoſſeſſed of his rights, and the proprietor 
was foreed to accept, as the rent of his land, 
thus cultivated without his confent; whatever it 
produced ina ſtate of paſturage. Never did go< | 
vernment ſeem to carry its paternal ſolicitude to 
a greater length. To ſtand thus in the place of 
its children! To take upon itfelf the trouble at 
which their indolence recoiled! What a ſublime 
conception of philanthropy! But it is well 
known how thoſe concerns are managed, which 
are undertaken by even the moſt active and moſt 
enlightened- governments. The reaſon why the 
fine plan deviſed by that of Rome did not prove 
more diſaſtrous was its being put very imper- 
fectly into execution. The decay of agriculture. | 
in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate proceeded from a radi⸗ 
cal vice; from that eſtabliſhment of the anmnöna, 
an endleſs ſource of oppreſſion, and the cauſe of 
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the e Tcandslens monopoly; - [Before the reign 
of the great duke Leopold, Tuſcany was curſed 
| with a ſimilar inſtitution- It was deſtroyed; 
and ſince that period the Tuſcan agriculture has 
been in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate. But Rome 
ſermed to be the favourite country of prejudices 
Ef exery kind, which appeared to be ſanctioned 
by long cuſtom, as well as by religion itſelf. S0 
many people were intereſted in their preſerva · 
tion, that their deſtruction could never come 
from the interior. Diſſolution was inevitable; 
a violent overthrow almoſt impoſſible. Beſides, 
0 profane and ſacred abuſes were fo interwoven 
mn a government, where the throne was upon 
the altar, that it appeared impoſſible to touch 
the former without attacking the latter. Of 
whatever nature they may be, they are always 
intimately connected. Of this France affords 
us a proof. Who did not deſire, in 1789, the 
abolition of raruses, the ſuppreſſion of gabels, the 
ce) qual. diſtribution of the taxes, &c.? But no 
ſooner was the accompliſhment of this unani- 
mous wiſh in agitation, than the impulſion given 
by enthuſiaſm reached all other abuſes, in ſpite 
of thoſe who were intereſted in their preſervation. 
But let us return to the other vicious inſtitu- 
red exiſted at the acceſſion of Pius VI., 
and which 8055 n ** . his ue 
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It was not enough for the ſubjects of the pope 

to lie at the mercy. of his government in regard 

to their ſupply of corn; but they were alſo con- 
demned to ſuffer the ſame hardſhip with reſpect 
to meat and oil. The government, as if it had 

conſpired againſt the land-holders, taxed the 


beaſts that were brought to market at a lor 5 


price, and did not eaſily grant permiſſion ta ex- 
port them. How then could any one have an 
intereſt in breeding cattle ? Government alſo en- 
joyed the monopoly of oil. All that was pro- 
duced in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate was brought to 
Rome; and there the price was fixed by the de- 
partment. of La Graſeia, which afterwards ſold 
it to the retail dealers. The reſult of the means 
taken to furniſh the Roman people with provi- 
fions, in abundance, and at a cheap rate, was; that 
meat, bread, and oil; were ſcarce, and+-confe> 
quently. dear; that the ſupply of the latter, 
which the eccleſiaſtical ſtate might have pro- 
duced in ſufficient quantity to do without the 
aſſiſtance of foreigners, often failed; that there 
was an annual neceſſity for importing a large 
quantity from the kingdom of Naples; and that 
the eſtabliſhments charged with theſe monopo- 
lies ruined the people while they were ruining . 
themſelves. Hence it was that the populace, in 
theſe latter times, often broke out into mur- 
murs ; and that the pope, while paſſing through 


[ 
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te ſtreets of Rome, and diſtributing benedic- 
” «+ HYous/the only thing which he laviſhe® upon his 
_-.- fairkful ſubjects, was more than once (greeted with 
theſe alarming words: Holy Father, It is ndr bene- 


ions that wwe cant; it it meat and oil. But the Ro- 


man people were ſenfible of their own weakneſs, 
nus well as of that of their government; and ſeemed 


0 Wait, like the man in the goſpel afflicted with 
the palſy, for ſome kind hand to horned 
me pool att h g r: 
Manufactures, commerce, every e Rome 
partook of this weakneſs; the certain harbinger 
of an approaching diſſolution. 72 rte: the. 
In the eceleſiaſtical ſtate there were ſeveral 
manufactories of common linen, for" the uſe of 
- the lower'claſſes of peopla. 
There was alſo at Rome a ek 0ry of 
tapeſtry, wrought with conſiderable art into ex- 
cellent imitations of the fineſt pictures; but it 
was only one of thoſe: eſtabliſhments of parade 
which tend rather to impoveriſli than to benefit 
the ſubject. We ſhall paſs over in filence a few 


manufactories of ſilk, a little above mediocrity. 


Pius VI., while treafurer, had perſuaded Cle- 


ment XIV. to eſtabliſh; at the expenſe of the 
Apoſtoſical Chamber, manuſactories of cotton; 
which have had the fate of all thoſe that govern- 


ments manage on their own account. Hats, 


ce even'tlioſe of the fineſt quality; and ſome ſilken 
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ſtuſfs; were alſo manufactured, and not altoge- 
ther without ſucceſs; but the only branch of in- 
duſtry which really flouriſhed, in ſpite of the 
vices of ee was the nt "off 
leather. Dr 519% 19 en e aa n 
. e ming ieee tees. x 
| ſpire againſt its proſperity. In no country was! 
it burdened with more prohibitions; and that 
diſaſtrous ſyſtem was ſtill further extended by 
Pius VI. To enſure the ſueceſs of the cotton 
manufactory, which he conſidered as his oπ n 
work, he impoſed, in 1947; a duty of 24 per 
cent. upon all foreign cottons. Hence reſulted, 
as always happens in ſimilar cafes, an encou- 
ragement, not for the manufactory which it is 
intended to ſecure againſt rivalry but for con- 
traband trade. Beſides, nothing could be ex- 
ported without the permiffion of the prelates, 
who preſided over the different eſtabliſhments; 
and theſe exceptions to the general rule were 
not granted without difficulty, and experienced 
in their execution a number of impediments 
and delays. The production which alone, per- 
haps, ought to have been kept in the country; 
was very eafily - exported: this was*the-wook - 
which is of an excellent quality, and might havs 
employed a great number of hands. But in- 
ſtead of doing ſo, it was ſent in great quantities td 
France and Switzerland; came back afterwatds 


. 
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bare clothed themſelves with their own hands, 
_ and with their own wool, were condemned to 
pay the wages of foreign induſtry. Some manu - 
factories of ſine cloth were, however, ſet up; 
among others, that: which-is known at Rome by 
the name of St. Michael. But their adminiftra- 
tion was ſo expenſine, that although they pro- 
duced cloth very little inferior to thoſe of France 
and England, the latter were preferred, becauſe 
they cguld be had at à cheaper rate. Theſe 
were far from being the only commodities for 
which the Roman people were tributary to fo- 


reigners. The: imports into the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate were enormouſly great. Some idea of this 


may be formed by a ſingle article. A few years 


ſince it was calculated, that the chocolate it re- 
_ ceived annually, e eb N 


two millions of Roman crownuns. 
3 Apoſtolical Chamber, by its —.— 3 
ment, was reſponſible for all theſe cauſes of im- 


poveriſhment. The finances, of which it admi- 


niſtered the principal branches, viſibly decayed 
io their hands. It was always very difficult to 
aſcertain with preciſion the revenue of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate. The moſt authentic calculations 
made it amount to two millions and a half of 


Roman erowns (about 600;0001. | ſterling}, in- 


cluding the produce of the cuſtom-houfe; and 


* 


of neee of the det and-of ache 
cery. The territorial revenue which it collected 
might alone have been made to produce eight 
hundred thouſand Roman crowns; but as" it 
was farmed out by- favour and intrigue, it 
3 yielded four hundred and fifty thouſand; 
Careleſſneſs and incapacity did more miſchief in 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate than the moſt eruel extor⸗ 
tions, and the moſt ſcandalous depredations, 40 
in others. There was no great grievance to com- 
plain of; and yet diſorder prevailed every where: 
The cauſes of diſſolution, that were filently aQ 
ing upon this country, reſembled thoſe 'chronic - 
diſorders which, though unattended by violent 
pains, lead to an e 1-9 ew approaching 
death. 9451 © aαονAnνse Ie bl 3:11} 44 61 43W 
The government not © 0 Ads ſufficient - 
energy and information for the adminiſtration of 
the-finances, and for the encouragement of ins 
duſtry, but alſo for the repreſſion of crimes, in a 
country where every thing conſpired to render 
them common; the influence of a burning oli- 
mate; idleneſs; a want of education; and the 
hope of. impunity founded upon the privileges 
attached to a number of places and perſons. It 
was particularly at Rome that all theſe cauſes of 
diſorder had a powerful influence. During the 
eleven years that the pontificate of Clemeni 
XIII. laſted, ten thouſand murders were com. 


/ 


mitted i the eceleſiaſticab ſtate; eben, 
thouſand in cheroapitabalanee. 195 
Almoſt all modern Romans bad/at hand the | 
means of ſpeedihy fatisfying their anger or their 
vengeance. There: were few! who did not carry 
Pocket: piſtols; and they were ſtill better pro- 
vided with their favourite weapon, the ſtiletto. 
In vain did prohibitions proſcribe the uſe of 
toſe murderous inſtruments. Reſpected only 
by: thoſe n regard to Whom they were unneceſ- 
ſary, they ere, infringed by thoſe - whoſe malig- 
nity rendered them formidable, and by the mul- 
b titude of idle perſons attached to tlie ſervice of 
the prelates, cardinals, and grandees. One of 
the prerogatives of thoſe illuſtrious perſonages 
was to be furrounded with aſſaſſins; the govern- 
ment, which paſſed for a mild one, becauſe it 


the citizens, but, at the ſame time, a great 
reſpect for privileges. Theſe fatal immunities 
ſufficient to be under the protection of a foreign 
power, and particularly of a foreign prieſt. Of 
this a ſtriking inſtance occurred in 184. 
2 Don Miguel Eſpinoſa, a, Spaniſh prieſt, com- 
mitted: a forgery upon the Roman bank. It was 
à a capital offence, and the fact was aſcertained ; 
dut he had a double claim to the indulgence of 

tde government. The governor of Rome ſent 
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8 ta his apartments and thay prieſt 
with great compoſure, ſhewed. them the notes 
that he had forged. | Compliments being paid 
him upon the excellence of the imitation, be 
named one of his friends, who had ſent. him 
from Naples the paper on which they were fa- 
bricated and gave ſome of them to the agents 
of the governor, in order that they might be 
| compared with the genuine bills. The reſem- 
blance was found to be perfect. A. the place 
of governor of Rome led to the dignity of .car- 
dinal, he who occupied it did not wiſh to mar 
his fortune by an act of ſevere juſtice. He had 


an interview with Pallavicini, the ſecretary of | 


ſtate, who enjoined him ſecrecy, and afterwards 
waited upon the Spaniſh. ambaſſador. They ſent 
for Don Miguel; who confeſſed that he had been 
ſeveral years at Rome ſoliciting a benefice; that 
nus yet he had been able to obtain nothing ftom 
the pope but hopes; that having ſpent the little 


money he brought with him, he had no other 


means of exiſtence left but that of forging the 
cedole; and that the amount of thoſe which he 
had already put into circulation was not leſs 
than five | thouſand, crowns. The miniſter and 

the cardinal looked at each other, aſtoniſhed at 
the frankneſs of the culprit; but the queſtion 
was to avoid a publicity diſgraceful to Don Mi- 
guel's nation, and to ſave the church from fo 

vol 1. es © . 


'-  ſcanidalous à reproach. At the ſame time, as 

it was not right to let a poor worerch ſtarve who 
wos about to be deprived of his only reſource, 
te cardinal agreed that he ſhould be allowed a 

penſion of twenty crawns @ month, till ſuch time 
as a good benefice ſhould be given him. Don 
Miguel, on his part, had the goodneſs to pro- 
miſe not to forge any more cedole, provided the 


_ | cardinal kept bis word. And this 1 was what 
2 wore a mild government. 


Baome years after a fact d which 0 
| 805 juſtice was adminiſteted at Rome, and 
what were the means deviſed by Pius VI. to 
ſupply the want of a vigilant police. It is men- 
tioned by Gorani, who en n it Ken 
we spanich. ambagador. 

Novaglio the pope's 3 be Fr 
in one of the moſt frequented ſtreets of Rome, 
had run fome- riſk of being robbed during the 
night. He went to complain to the prelate, ſince 
cardinal, Buſca, then governor, of Rome, who 
. promiſed that a watch ſhould be ſet over his 
houſe. The 'robbers, as well as the watch- 
maker, knew the worth of ſuch a promiſe, and 
determined to take their revenge. But Rovag- 

- Ho, who was prepared for them, ſupplied the 
deſect of the police : and a ſecond time they 
miſſed their aim. The pope ſeeing Rovaglio 
ſhortly waer aſked dim for an account of bib 
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„ 
venture,” and furniſhed kim with an expedient; 
| charaRteriſtic at once of the pontiff, and of the 
| eden as Kante Von ni beard put in is 
naderd, faid be, o rid yourſelf of theſe robbers. Ii 
_ the name nume of God, why dd you not Provide yourſelf. 
toith mnſtets'and piffols. Fire upon the: rogues; and, 


in caſe "of your killing them, I give you ab/olution bes. , 


fre- and. Could a government Which thus 
avowed its impotence expect a long duration? 


Accordingly ſeveral years before its overthrowz. | 


the Romans themſelves ſaid, by way of account- 
ing for its preſervation, that it was 4 ene | 


miracle of St. Peter. 
The Jews were, perhaps, ther 2550 e 


who had reaſon to complain of the ſeverity, not 


to ſay of the cruelty, of the Roman government. 


Fanaticiſm, by turns ferocious and abſurd, had 


dictated the laws beneath whieh they groaned, 
and which had acquired an increaſe of rigour 
under the pontificate of Pius VI. As long ago 


as the year 1775, the pontiff, perſuaded that the 


laws of humanity were not made for infidels, had 
iſſued againſt them the moſt barbarous edict. 


Confined within their infettious quarter, the 


Ghetto, they could only thew- themſelves in te 


reſt of the city by day, and were bound to re- 


turn to their priſon at ſun-ſet, under pain f 


death. If they wiſhed to go into the country for 


* few days, to breathe a purer air, they wers 
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obliged: to ſolicit a ene permiſſion. They 
were forbid, under the penalty of the gallies, to 
- approach the convent of the Annonciada, or to 
be ſeen in any. church, convent, or hoſpital, of 
Rome. All intercourſe with Chriſtians was for- 
bidden them; and they incurred corporal pu- 
niſhment if they dared to keep a ſervant of that 
religion. A Chriſtian could not admit them 
into his coacb, nor even lend them one. It was 
only upon a journey that they were allowed the 
uſe of a carriage. As a mark of reprobation, 
neither men nor women could go out without 
wearing ſome badge of a yellow colour. Their 
interment was attended with no funeral pomp; 
nor did any inſcription deſignate their tomb, 
and recall them to the recollection of thoſe to 
| whom they had once been dear. 
Theſe laws were not rigorouſly obſerved, 95 
8 were grown obſolete; and others carried 
with them, in their very ſeverity, a ſure pledge 
of their non- execution, But the ſtigma they 
affixed, to thoſe againſt whom they were le- 
velled, was indelible. They might be enforced 
at any time without a moment's warning: at- 
tempts were ſometimes made to do ſo; and the 
Jews dragged, on a miſerable exiſtence under 
the continual influence of terror, It was by 
dint of gold that ſome of them purchaſed mo- 
mentary favours; ſuch, for inſtance, as their en- 
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ER Hour the infeftious-prifon in which 
the reſt of the ſect was confined. Avarice, 
which at Rome neglected no means of gratifica« 
tion, fold to theſe unfortunate victims a few acts 
of toleration ; and it was in the refidence of him; 
who called himſelf the vicar of a merciful God, 

2 God of charity, that theſe attacks were made | 
upon human nature. Nor was this all. In a 
ſtill more barbarous age, if it be poſſible, in the 

fifteenth century, the idea was conceived of afliy _ 
milating the Jews to the brute creation, by 
making them run, during the carnival, for the 


_ | diverſion of the public, and in preſence of the 


ſovereign pontiff himſelf. There were at Rome 
Jew races, as there were horſe- races elſewhere, 
At length they were exempted from this ſervile 


abaſement; but, that they might not loſe the 


remembrance of ſuch an a& of kindneſs, or ra: 
ther to prolong their: humiliation, they were 
obliged to ſend; to the chief magiſtrate of Rome, 
an annual deputation, which, in the moſt hum- 
ble poſture, paid a hundred crowns as a mark 
of their gratitude. The capitol was the ſcene of 


© this? 'unworthy imitation of the homages, which 


the tributary kings of es formerly came- to 

pay to the Roman ſenate, 5537 bit 1 

Plagued in every outward af of life; the Jud 

of Rome were alſo tormented: in their con- 

| {ience. © By virtue of an injungtion,,equally ridi+ 
| V3 
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cilloue and barharous, they were obliged. every 
ſlabbath to hear a ſermon, in which a Dominican, 
with a thundering voice, endeayoured to convert 
them by maledictions; and ſhewed them hell 
gaping to ſwallow | them up, if they did not 


Daten to take refuge in the boſom of the church, 
Hi Vain did the poor wretches ſtrive to elude 
theſe periodical exhortations, equally tifefome 


and uſeleſs. They conceived the idea of ſtop- 


we ping up their ears. Their ears were ſubjected 


to the examination of their tormentors. They 
flept; or feigned-to ſleep. They were ſhook till 
they awoke}; and no reſouree remained but 
. coughing, ſpitting; and yapbing. At length 
ftmzey came out of church ſome what worſe Chriſ- 
tians than they went in; ſome laughing at the 
imbecility of their tyrants, and others curſing 2 
religion ' which employed ſuch means, in order 
to make proſelytes. It may be truly ſaid, that 
Pius VI., who} by a few good actions performed 
during his long career, had incurred ſome little 
ſuſpicion of humanity; it may be truly ſaid, 
that he laid a greater load of intolerance. upon 
theſe unfortunate victims than any one of his 
predeceſſors. They had more than one tribute 
to pay to his rapacity ; of which the effefts were 
fo fatal; to himſelf, and the produce ſo ill em- 
ployed. Hei ſeemed to have an excluſive taſte 


N . were only _ 
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uſeful/had no charms for his vanity.” Inſtend of 

burying millions in the Pontine marſhes ; inſtead 
of ,impoveriſhing his treaſury to enrich the ſa - 
eriſty of St. Petet's, to embelliſ his abbey of 
Subiaco; and to eſtabliſh at Ceſena, his native 
place, a ſumptuous library, which he could very 
well have diſpenſed wich; why did he not em- 
ploy the ſurplus of his revenue in carrying on 
the repairs, begun by his predeceſſors, in the 
port of Ancona? in confining/ to their beds the 
_ rivers of La Romagna and of the Ferrareſe; in 
draining the marſhes of thoſe” two provinces; 
and in thus reſtoring to ſalubrity and fertility a 
country formerly ſo wholeſome, and in ſo higha 
ſtate of cultivation? The only meats which he 
employed to improve it conſiſted in the making 
and repairing of roads; and even this was done 
by oppreſſive means, which ſerved only to add 


to the miſery of the people. Contractors at- 
_ tended at the Apoſtolical Chamber, and pro- 


poſed to him the making of a new road. Their 
plan met with his approbation. They advanced 
the money for its execution; but, in order 
'to reimburſe them afterwards, the. pariſhes 
intereſted in the work were arbitrarily taxed 
by the Apoſtolical Chamber. The pope had 
thus, it muſt be confeſſed, made ſeveral new 
roads, and had repaired the old ones; and, at 
the moment when he finiſhed his PUN it 
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— part of his adminiſtration the leaſt view 
ledted. But to how much diſcontent did he give 
riſe, even chen buſied in undertakings which, if 
better contrived, might have been uſeful to the 
people? He appeared inſenfible! to their mur- 
murs. Captivated with every thing that was 
enn ſpread his fame to diſtant regions, he 
intereſted himſelf little in the public welfare. 
"The father of the faithful forgot that he ought 
alſo to be the father of his ſubjects. Ie took 
no concern hut for himſelf and his family; and 
een his aſfection for his nephews was only a 
modification of ſelſ· love. The errors into which 

be was led by that ſentiment, the offspring of his 
vanity, will be the IRE J in 
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for their family, and particularly for their ne- 
' phews,.in whom, in default of children they 

could acknowledge, they ſeemed to ſee their 
| exiſtence renewed, often occaſioned, in the.go+ 
vernment of modern Rome, a diſorder, almoſt 
unknown in other governments. The nephews 
of the popes generally filled 1 place of ecke 


abuſes Wedge reſ ie, — ſomemhat leſs 
ſcandalous, were not the leſs deplorable... Other 
deſpots may change their favourites and their 
miſtreſſes ; may ſtrip them, after having enriched 
them; and may withdraw. the confidence and 
credit of which they ſhew themſelves unworthy, 
The miſchief which is done by, and for them, 
may not be altogether irreparable. This is not 
the caſe with the pope's nephews. The vanity 
ol the uncle protects them from all danger of in- 
conſtancy. His weakneſs inſures] them the eaſy 
acquirement of an aſcendancy, and the certainty 
of retaining it. The families of an hereditary 


\ 


ts 


. o 


ſovereign poſſeſs a permanent eſtate, independ- 
ent of the life of a ſingle man. The fortune of 
the relations of an elective ſovereign depend 
upon the duration of his reign: conſequently as 
the Popes are choſen at an a 
not uncommon to fee their nd 
vourites of old Galba, uf Omron. oy * 
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A devoreroit le regne Fun a moment . | 


Ns pontifcate of Pius Vi. united al theſe 
inconveniences; and the length of it carried 
tizbem to un vnexampled pitch. That of Cle- 
ment XIII. had laſted but a ſhort time; long 
enougb, however, to develop the abuſes of ne: 
potiſm. He inveſted two of his nephews with 
the Roman purple; and it is well known what 
fatal conſequences had well nigh reſulted to him 
From the UN Which he fuſfered one of 
them to obtain. ech (173 

Under his — \Gueigavent the very 
name of nepotiſm was almoſt forgotten. Equally 
deftitute of the advantages of birth and fortune, 
| he'retaited the modeſty of his firſt" condition. 


| 4 - 
++ 


> Re declared, on aſſuming the tiara, that he 


would” hive like an apoſtle; and he kept his 
werd. He did . or Wanne for his n 


\ 367 » ee Grew este — 
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5 Two of his nephews, wo were ſent for to he 
college of Rome without his knowledge, were 


preſented to him. I you fludy; ſaid he, I tut, 

take care of you. If you are idle, I will ſend vun 

back to your relations. During the five years that 

their uncle's pontificate laſted, the favours they 

obtained from him were very trifling. They 

wept at his death; and though Clement XIV. 

poſſeſſed all the virtues which conciliate aſfec- 

tion and eſteem, theirs were almoſt the only = 

tears that were ſhed.” e nnn WG rn 

conſole them. 1 
Upon the atcatilon-df! Pius VI. Ki: wid nat 

ſuſpeRed that he would revive an abuſe which 

had grown obſolete during the reign of his 

predeceſſor. The cardinal de Bernis wrote thus 

to Verſailles: He is the lad of dit name: "there 


mmm if 80 _ - 


Tho Þ | * * 
4 


n ben priſentera gardez-rous den douter *. ; 


| Pius VI., who had, in fact, no male 1 
of his on name, began by announcing the moſt 
exemplary diſintereſtedneſs in regard to the pre- 
ferment of his family. Having a promotion of + - 
cardinals: to make about two months after his 5 
election, he was much preſſed to give à hat to 
his uncle, n garde an en but 1 


— 


. Naito dnt euren. 


L 1 2 , 172 / 


old man, who was biſhep of Imola; but he re- 
fuſed with a firmheſs which ſeemed to be of ex- 
cellent augury, as well as every thing elſe that 
was remarked in him during the firſt months of 


his reign. The following are the words in 


- . which hewasdeſcribed by an impartial obſerver, 


who had been in long habits! of intimacy with 
him, 2 80 was NONE; to * _ 


0 Pius VI. has: . and. Kilt VR pre- 


, judices. Political matters make little impreſ- 
« ſion upon him, becauſe he has, during his 
< whole life, followed the profeſſion of advocate 
or judge. He is haſty and impetuous in the 
“ firſt moment; but ſoon grows calm of him- 
ſelf, or in conſequence of the reaſons which 
are alleged to him. It is uſeleſs to endeavour 
* to make him accede to a project which he is 
determined to reject; but he willingly adopts | 
« a ſubſtitute. The great art with him is to 
„ flatter, or ſpare his vanity. He is fond of 


fame, and his heart is naturally humane and 


* generous; It is a pity: that his Roman educa- 
tion has a little injuted the work of nature; 
ac but, with all that, no popeable cardinal is 51 
as ee eee Hog. e de t 

Such, with ſome few reſlrictions, wag the opi- 
nion entertained of him by ſeveral judicious per- 
ſons, a ſhort time before the revolution at Rome. 


Some ipal traits of his character had then; 


| however, -« eſcaped, the diſcerning eye of his 
judges. We have already ſeen the errors into 
which he was led by his ungovernable love of 
ſplendid undertakings, and by the prodigality 
which reſulted from it. We ſhall preſently ſee 


thoſe which originated in his aſfection for _ 


nephews. 4 + bovis 9907 
Formerly the pope? 8 Wat hk it in * 


power to enrich themſelves by means of the 


pious tribute which flowed from every part of 
Europe into their unele's treaſury. But ſince 
that ſource has diminiſhed, it has been only by 
oppreſſing their ſubjects that the popes have 


been able to indulge the weakneſs of nepotiſm; , _ 


* 


for the legitimate ſavings of a Roman pontiff 


are but af little account. Thoſe of Ganga- 


nelli, notwithſtanding the liberality of ſome fo- 


reign princes and his great economy, did not 


exceed ſeventy thouſand crowns. We are about 
to ſee how Pius VI., who was far leſs ſerupu- 


lous than his predeceſſor, ſupplied the deficieney 


of thoſe means which were hitherto conſidered 
as legitimate. 52 


His ſiſter had two ſons, whs — wig . 
ther's name, Oneſti. Before he ſent for them to 


Rome, he was already buſied about their for- 
tune. As long ago as the year 1775 he bought 


of the duke di Lanti all the eſtates he poſſeſſed 


in the environs of Imola for the ſum of ſixty 
thouſund crouns, and preſented them to his 


young relatives. Neither of them were known ; 


os PE the youngeſt, came to Rome at 


the beginning of 1978; and obtained a place in 
the eccleſiaſtical academy. His firſt appearance 


was very prepoſſeſſing. To à countenance at 


once ſweet and expreſſive, he joined a great deal 
of ecandour and much amenity of manners. 


Pius VI. received him with the tenderneſs of a 
Auather, and lodged him in the apartments which 


51 


he occupied before he was pope. Voung Ro- 
muald, who paſſed two hours every day with his 
uncle, went out but little, and endeavoured to 


improve himſelf. Every body was pleaſed with 


him; and it was already foreſeen that his pre- 


ferment would not be neglected. The firſt fa- 


vour that Pius VI. granted him was to diſpatch 

bim to France, as bearer of the cardinal's hat to 
Meſſieurs de Rohan and de la Rochefoucault. 
He was very anxious that he ſhould be well re- 


ceived in that country, where there was then no 


cCauſe of complaint againſt Pius VI. The cardi- 


nal de Bernis was of opinion, that the ſending 


of his nephew to Paris could not fail to cement 
the good underſtanding that ſubſiſted between 


the head of the church and its eldeſt ſon. He 


neglected nothing to gain his court's approbation 
ol the pope s choice, and to intereſt it in favour 


Wl 
of the young prelate. Oneſti, who had already 
zſſumed his uncle's name, ſet out for: Poke in 
the month of October... (28, 1 

It was during his ſtay there that pius VI. was 
guilty of one of thoſe head - ſtrong acts, which he 
was apt to commit when left to his on diſcretion. 
A ſuffragan of the elector of Treves, of the 

name of Haurſeim, had, a few years before, pub - 
liſhed, under the name of Febronius, a book very 
bold for the time; and in which he recalled to 
mind the principles of the primitive church, and 
inveighed bitterly againſt the uſurpations of the 
court of Rome. The holy ſee, which was i in the _ 
habit of thinking religion in danger as oſten a 
any attack was made upon its prerogatives, was 
deeply affected by it. But the time for launch- 
ing the ſpiritual thunder was gone by, and it 
was brooding over its ſorrows in filence, hen 
all on a ſudden appeared a recantation of the 
work of Febronius. Pius VI., who could not 
contain his joy, propoſed to celebrate with the 
greateſt ſplendour this triumph of the Roman 
church. He was careful, however, not to en- 
truſt his project to the cardinal de Bernis, who - 
would undoubtedly have oppoſed it," and with 
whom he was always upon the reſerve whenever 
he had any injudicious meaſure in contempla- 
tion. On Chriſtmas eve, aſter the midnight 


maſs, when he was ſtill nnn. 


cal ſaligues, he got into the pulpit at St. Peter's 
Church, and, in preſence of all the cardinals, and 
of an immenſe auditory, read the ediſying recan- 
tation with a ſtentorophonic voice, and accompa- 
nĩed it with a pretty violent invective againſt the 
max ĩms oppoſed to thoſe of the Holy See, without 
recollecting that there were then ſeveral govern- 
ments to Which, by ſo doing, be might give of · 
ſence! When his firſt enthuſiaſm ſubſided, he 
felt ſume compunction; and the ſevere obſerva. 
tions of the cardinal de Bernis awakened his 
fears. His only puniſhment, however, was the 
farcaſms which were caſt upon him with a libe- 
ral hand, even by the people of Rome. 
_ ++ When. the-prelate, his nephew, was ied 
of this ridiculous ſcene, he could not help bluſh- 
ing at the imprudence of the pope. He was in 
a country where, in good company particularly, 
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meſe pious farces were criticiſed vrithout mercy. 


A report had been ſpread, a ſhort time before, 
that the ſovereign pontiff's mind was a little 


a . young Romuald, the news of the ſcene, i in which 
his holineſs had been e de did not fail 


to accredit the rumour; 
He returned to Rome in the CE 5 April 


47599: The pope at that time was only begin- 
ning to recover from a very ſerious illneſs; and 
young count. Oneſti appeared much ſhocked at 


deranged; and to the great mortification of 


| finding him in ſo feeble and, languiſhing a fate, 
His affliction Was, no doubt, inereaſed by the 
idea, that:tlle cardinab's chat, whichghe expected 
a8 the reward of his miſſion, would elude, hüs 
graſp. Ere long: however;: his grief ſublidegs 
and his hopes were! renewed, by his uncle s cn 
valeſcence, Pins VI. began to re- appear lin 
public; and upon that oecaſion i xeceived om 
the people marks of affection which he pad rea 
ſon to think ſincere, becauſe they were then not 
altogether undeſeryed. He repaired on foot to 
the palace of count Romvald, to ſee che picgutes. 
the furniture, and the rich tapeſtry of which 
| be had: depriyed himſelf, in order to add to the 
luxury. of bis nephew. While admiring theſe 
ornaments, he ſeemed to, enjoy the ſacriſicęg 
they had coſt. him; and gratitude appeared to 
the darling nephew. a very agreeable tribute 40, 
Fay. Tears ſtood in both their eyes; and. the 
"Jeape:mould haye been moving, if it had nor 
unfortunately. been exhibited at the FIN of 
the Roman people. BD r Kum v6! 
But a ſingle, e Was B01 ia for, the 
affection of Pius VI. Count Romuald had an 
elder,. brother, whoſe. name was count Lewis, 
and who was as yet unknowns: As be was not 
deſtined for the church, it was neceſſary to pro- 


eure him a rich eſtabliſhment hy ſome other 5 


means, He AGE. his appearance at Rome. om 


vol. 1. N 


Wurde the end of the year. The Roman bobles, 
and all thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to pleaſe the 
Pope, loaded bis two nephew with attentions, 
to nen the latter were not back Ward in mak- 
nnz a eourteous return, It began to be foreſeen 
chat they would be a heavy charge to the ſtate. 
n the courſe of 1580, count Romuald was 
ersated apoſtslieal prothondtary. This was a 


_ dignity purely honorary; but conferred! a tight | 
ce westing the Purple gown,” and the title of 


mona. In de country of vanity by excel - 
lence; nothing more was neceſſury to render it 

, deſirable) Bot it had! fiſt ther advantages. / 
Without en there was ne 'poMibility of running 
the career of ambition. The- individual, who 
wicked to obtaire it, was obliged to prove” that 
ks had an income of at leaſt 1% Roman 

Ws. It wilt :eably- be believed that the 
pope's nephew back no difficalty in furniſhing 
this proof. Shatfly after young Remuald was 
ereated ! ntajor | dome of the ſovereign pontiff, 

tat is to fay, high ſteward - of! his Houſehold. 
This was one of thoſe places which were called 
Ar dinalitian, becduſe they led infullibly to a car- 
„einars hat. Such allo were thoſe of the gover- 
nf of Rome; of the treaſuret and auditor of the 
Xpoltolical Chamber, of the prefident of Urbino, 
the principal nunciatures, Er. In the confer- 
ring of theſe favours Oe was ripthing objections 


ee „ 
he ut Wag only obtsined av 
incl default of Him would have been givth - 
to others, und at incötne which was no bürden 
td dhe pablie treafiry. Beſides, his talent 
were not of à ſplendid kind, and his difpofftibn 
Vis quiet and unaſfuming. “ As he bore his u- 
A weekly, the favour he enjdyed was for-. 
gen nir. But how is if poſſible to forgive the 
pope the prodigality and exceſſive avidity which 
ke aſterwards indulged, in order to heap riches 
f 9 edunt Romuald and his brother? 
The latter in particular, who, on his arrival 
fk bis own country, fearcely poſſeſſed five 
hundred Roman” &rowns, ſobn equalled in opt 
lence” the richeſt families of Rome, and to6k- 
_ advatitage of his | uncle's weaknefs in order 
10"colle&t preſents from all quarters, and to 
enter into ſpeculations which betrayed che | 
moſt ſhameful avarice. His marriage with- 
donna Conſtanza, the daughter of chat madame 
Falconieri, who, was ſald to be his uncle's mif- 
| tteſs, was celebrated in the courſe of the year 
1781. Pius VI. gave them the nuptial benedic- 
tion with great parade in the Sixtine chapel; - 
prondunced upon the occaſion one of thoſe 
flowery diſcourſes of which he was not ſparing, 
and to which his talents were not ill adapted; 
ſent to his nephew 's houſe a caſket containing 
ten thouſand gold doubloons; and gave both to 
N 2 


* A The kings of France and Spain ſent pre- 


kim and his. beide n R ſet with * | 
| monde, and a ſores, of medals, enriched with 
precious ſtones, &c. This was not enough. 
| Flis R match. being, greater in Peta 


tion "hich : 28 many, complaints. 50 The 
eſtates that the Jeſuits poſſeſſed at Tivoli had 
been, confiſcated: in favour of the Apoſtolical 
Chamber; aud one hundred and thirty thouſand 
- Erowns had been offered for them by the prince 
of Santa Croce, and the marquis Bandini. The 
_ preceding year they had produced oil to the 
amount of twelxe eee The Apo- 
ſolical Chamber;; parted with them to count 
Oneſti for ſixty five- thouſand, and allotyed him 
- Jixty-five years to pay that ſun; An acquiſition 
oo ſcandalouſly illegal, could not proſper; and 
nobody would pity duke Braſebi on account of 
the poyerty. to which be is tedueed, if be had 
experienced no other loſſes. It Was ſhortly, af- 
Jer that he bought the eſtate of Nemi, which 
Nies contiguons, to his poſſeſſions at, Tiyoli, and 
of which he took the name... His marriage pro- 
gured him donations; of a. leſs. 2exceptionable 


ſents. to the, new. married couple; and they re- 
ceived. others from the cardinals, the Roman 
Princes, the nobility, the prelates, the biſhops, 
dhe; farmers of. the Apoſtolical Chamber, and 


8 


4, 


from-the ſolicitors'of favours-of-every claſs. The 


preſents were aſſfembled in a great ball, Where 


F dhe yanity'of Pius VIwas es ere of 
# them. 1 bas | . 0532010 


ein 


He neglected no Werde e Meek Aiberality 
under contribution in favour of his nephews, 
particularly of that darling couple whom ma- 


lignity took a” pleaſure in conſidering as Bis . | 


daughter and as his ſon- in- law. One of the 

cuſtoms of the cqurt of Rome was to ſend coriſe- 

erated baby-linen to the childretũ of the priici- 

pal catholic ſovereigus. Of What circumſtance = 
in life did not ſuperſtition avail itſelf in order to 
extend its empire? Towards the end of the 
year 15781 Louis XVI. had à ſon born, and the 
prince of Aſturia an Infant. Pius VI. entruſted 
to his niece the care of procuring the dreſſes that ä 
he was to ſend to the new - born princes. 'Count- 
eſs Braſehi accordingly ſet about making ſuck 
purchaſes as might do honour to her taſte, and to 
herjuncle's munificence. She was in hopes that 

this refinement of attention would not be thrown 
away; and ſhe already ſmiled at the proſpect 0 
the preſents ſhne was about to receive in feturm 
Pius VI. made the ſame wee: and hy 
were not diſappointed. - Migge oor 


| Shortly after, favours, PP! iid loben of 
all kind were ſhowered down upon the heads of 
this fortunate +couple. | In 1785 the * = EIT 


* 3 
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1 


Sardinia. gave count Braſehi à commandery 


worth more than two thouſand crowns 4. year ; 
greated him at the ſame time à commander. of 
his order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, and 
ent him the great croſs enriched with diamonds. 

In the following year, the promotion of his 
brother to the cardinalate afforded Roman mag - 
 pificence a new. opportunity of diſplaying itſelf. 
It: was a regular cuſtom for the cardinals, at the 
time of their appointment, ta make preſents 
to the ſovereiga pontiff. If the diſintereſtedneſs 


2 Ganganelli was unable to aboliſh this euſtom, 


be at leaſt receiyed nothing but articles calcu- 
lated to enrich his muſeum. But Pius VI. had 
à particular affection for preſents of intrinſic. va» 
e; and his example was ſtriftly followed by 
bis pephews, who ſhared in the liberality of the 
vew. cardinals. - Cardinal. Braſchi, already en- 
xiched. by their gifts, was rendered ſtill more 
opulent hy thoſe of the courtiers, who vied with 
each other in this mode of celebrating his pro- 
motion. The principal Roman families ſent 


him preſents very little analogous to his dignity, 


or. even to. his, uncle's muſeum. He received 
from them magnificent carriages with ſets of ſix 
| horſes, beautiful ſervices of, china, gold boxes, 
watches ſet with diamonds, ſaddle· horſes richly 
tapariſoned, and even bank notes very hand- 


lomely affned to cakes of chocolate. The 


a hundred tbouſand Roman ca .πwrr . 
Al this, however, was ne 
paſo . might ' 
with Golimebe »d 207 bin nue denim 
0691 97506 C297 hs 
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But be gavt that ſame yent a proof of aft 
avarice, not quite ſo eaſily excuſed. A cettain 
prior, of the hate uf Aureram, who poſſeſſdde m 
immenſe and very valuable perſonal property, 
left him in his will an undleterminate legacy 
He authoriſed him to ſelect from his property, 
before any of it was brought to ſale whatever 
furniture; plate, jewels, and other valuables he 
might fancy,” The cardinal. nephew was not 
backward in uvailing himſelf of this permiſſion, 
rhich affprded him fo fine an opportunity of furs 
niſming his palace at a ſmall expenſe. It was in 
the priory of this ſingular teſtator that the pape 
had built a charming habitation';” where? the 
moſt refined taſte diſputed the palm with mags 
nificence. - Hence it appears; that, with alt the 
ſemblance of piety and apoſtolical zeal, Pius VI. 
was not ſo excluſively oecupied with the inte- 
reſts of heaven; as not to reliſh the enjoyment of 
Md ran vanities 3 "a his >: who CIT 
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till leſs ſcrupalous. But if theſe varibus ways. 
of abyuiting*troaſures;: and enjoying life, were 
_ ary wa mamefulh they were at leaſt nowiſe cri- 

minal. The ſame could not be faid of what re- 

mains to 9, be. related of their inſatiable avidity. 
"Would any one believe that about this time 


dull Maſehi bought up all the oil in the eodle- | 


_ " flaſticad fate, Without regard! to the law which. 
 forbad&vany individual to monopoliſe: an article 
of the fift heceffity ? The prefident of ia Graſcia, 

within whofe department it came, was:obliged 
ta purchaſe if of him again, and to raiſe the price 
75 ten per cent. at the expenſe of the conſumer. 
Would anyone believe that at the ſame time he 
monopoliſed corn alſo, by procuring it at a low 
price of the country people, and then obtaining 
an excluſire permiſſion to export it. The weak - | 
neſs: of Pius VI. overlooked all theſe diſorders ; 
but they were grievances which the Romans did 
not forgive him and when about this time he 


appeared in public, he was more than once 


greeted with. hiſſes in return for Wis: ee | 

tions. 4 "pe Sy, AMR. * 54. 

But a trait f eee Ain more Hhramefal; 
| a ſcandalous, proof of his blind affection for his 

nephe ves, raiſed indignation to the utmoſt height. 

This trait deſerves to be given in detail. 
There was at Rome in 1783, one Amanzio 


— 


pie ed ür gest of — 


who had enriched himſelf zn Colle ding the cuſs 


toms of the eccleſtaſtical tate. Ile had taken 


prieſts orders: and joined to weak mind what 
moſt eommorly accompanies it, a tender con- 


ſcience.” His mente fortune, ne debt, er. 
cited ſome remorſe. He thought he should 
ſanctify 4%! ke whesßhe be- Mond do a thing 


highly agreeable to God by adding to the opu- 


tence” of his vicar and his family. He waited | 


up6fi” the ſovereigi pontiff, and preſented him 


with a formal donation of all his patrimony in 
favour of the beloved nephews of his holineſs; 


Pius VI. was affected by this unexpected gene- 
roſity, and, quieting bis ſeruples, accepted it 
with tears in his eyes (be wept without diff“ 
eulty), laviſhing upon the donor the treaſure of 
his benedictions. The worthy Amanzio-Lepri 
had modeſtly reſerved himſelf, out of his great 
fortune, à penſion of five hundred crowns à 
year. Pius VI. was refolved not to be outdone 
in generoſity; and inſiſted vpon that ſum being 
paid him every month. Did the Holy Ghoſt 
reveal to him m_ thoſe —— rer 1 
be at an end? 4 


Amanzio, ee had a $0 bisch of es 
1. of Mary-Anne, who was his ward. His 
pious” liberality had ediſied only the pontiff aud 


his nephews ; and the youthful Mary- Anne ſoon 


* 


- * 
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found deſenders. Mang diſtinguithed. Romans, 


nd even cardinal John Erancis Albani, the dean 
of the Sacred College, eſpouſed her cauſe. It 
was at ſirſt without ſucceſs. Her mother, the 


marchioneſs Victoria Lepri, had courage enough 


ta commence a ſuit againſt the pope, arraigning 
| ber ſiliy zelative's donation before the auditor of 


the Apoſtolical Chamber. This is a place which 
attaches him who occupies) it to the perſon of | 


e holy father; which renders him the organ 


of his juſtice; and which leads to the cardi- 


nalate. The auditor rejected the plea of Victoria 


Lepri; and a cardinal's hat was ſoon after tho | 
reward of his baſe complaiſance. 17 


But the Lepri ſamily were not — 


L — 


Io appealed to the tribunal of the Rota, which, 
amidſt general corruption, was ſtill renowned 
ſor its inflexible equity. Among the many 
eouncils, congregations, and tribunals of Rome, 
this was, perhaps, the only eſtabliſament which 
had preſerved all its claims to the public eſteem 


unimpaired. The deciſons bad, in ſome ſort, 


te force of law out of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 


_ There was, no appeal from them, unleſs a de- 


mand of reviſion; which was preſented to the 
Reta itſelf, and which: jt was free to admit or re- 


Jef. A greater homage, could nat well be paid 
to the integrity of a tribunal, That of the Roi 
was compoſed of twelve judges, who were called 
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auditors. Three were Romans, one à native f 
Bologna, one of Ferrara, one a Venetian; one's 
Milaneſe, one German, one Frenchman, and two 
Spaniards. The five firſt were paid by the 
popeʒ and each af; the others by the ſtate. to 
which: he belonged. Upon a vacancy happen 
ing, the ſovereigu who was to furniſh an auditor 
preſented three or four candidates, out of wham 
the pope. ſelected one; but his choice generally 
fell upon the firſt on the liſt. The reporter of 
each cauſe was one of theſe twelve auditors. of 
the Rara; but had no vote. The cauſe, after 
being pleaded by advocates, was firſt ſubmitted 
to the judgment of four auditors. It was de- 
cided, if three of them were of the ſame opinion. 
If there were an equal diviſion, it was diſcuſſed 
anew, but before ſix auditors. In caſe of there 
not being an abſolute plurality of voices in this 
ſecond trial, the cauſe was brought befote the 
whole tribunal; and then only the reporter 


voted, if it was neceſſaty for him to do ſo, in or- 


der to divide the ſuffrage. 
Such was the organiſation of the tribunal of | 
the Rota. Thus compoſed, molt of its members 
were placed in a ſort of independence; which is 
the beſt guarantee of the integrity of judgesc It 
is true that the auditors: of the Rofa, Who were 
all prelates, bad, even when foreigners, favours 
io expect from the coutt of Rome; but they 
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| Vet choſen with car By Telddi deviated 
from their duty. Their very ambition was in- 
tereſted in their rigid adherence to the laws of 
probity. When we have conſtant claims to 
eſteem, we ſoon alſo acquire claims to favour. 
Beſides, they could hardly avoid combining in- 
formation with' purity of intention. They were 
obliged to aſſign reaſons for their opinion, and 
| confequenitly to ſtudy the laws: Shame would 
have been the flighteſt expiation of their igno- 
rance. The form of their ſentences was ſimple, 
and left little hold to chieane; and every thing 
concurred / to make them at once reſpected 
and feared. Accordingly; an Engliſhman, in 
other points very little of an enthuſiaſt, Who 
obſerved them narrowly during the period we 
are ſpeaking of, thus terminates their panegy- 
ric t 4 Tes, glorious preſervers of the ancient 
Roman juriſprudenee; it is with heart. felt ſa- 
© tisfattion that I record this publie eh of 
my eſteem and veneration -.. 

It was before this tribunal, dreaded by the 
Walen itſelf,” that the cauſe of the * 
MNary-· Anne Lepri was brought by appeal. 
the four firſt judges who bad to prenbunce = 
tence, three acknowledged the juſtice / of her 
claims. They had; however, a moment of weak- 
neſs Seduced by the pope, they called in two 
other judg ges to inveſtigate a cauſe" already le- 
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FVV 
gally decided, in order to give {the holy, father 
time to bring about an accommodation. By dint 
of chicane, it was poſſible to prove that Aman- 
zio, had a right to, diſpoſe of his ;inheritance. 
His grandfather had eftabliſhed a; truſt of about 
a million of _ crowns in favour, of Joſeph, one of 
his ſons, father of the young lady, with remain 
der to his heirs male; and in default of ſuch 
iſſue, the truſt was to reyert to his ſecond ſon | 
John, with the ſame limitations; and laſtly, in 
caſe of John dying without male iſſue, to his 
third ſon. Amanzio; ill excluding. females, as l 
as the male branch ſbould exiſti. It was upon this 
clauſe that Pius VI. endeavoured to ground the 
legality of the donation. But that did not ren- | 
der the ſpoliation of the ward. either the leſs ma- 
nifeſt or the leſs-odious. He was ſenſible then 
of the weakneſs of his plea, and propoſed a-com- 
promiſe to the. marchioneſs di Lepri. e offered | 
to pay down two. hundred, thouſand, Crowns. : 
The, marchioneſs made anſwer, that even fr 


three hundred thouſand ſhe would, not. ſuffer her 2 


daughter to be deprived. of her inhexĩitance. An; 
other expedient was thought of: that wWwas, ta 
marry the young lady to the major- domo Oneſti, one 
of the popeꝰs nephews, who was not yet a cardi- 
nal. But the legal proceedings went on faſter 
than the negotiation; and, in ſpite of all intrigues, 


a the unanimouſly eee ſentence, in 
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the! Kebnd inſtances, in favour ol Nia Ane. 
This happened on the ad of June, r785. The 

cotton people, who have every. where, even at 
Rothe; an innate ſentiment of whit is juſt and 
honeſt, aſſembled before the hall of the Rota, and 
to the great chagrin of the holy father, celebrated 
the triumph of ee wy 8 _ — nnn 
tions-. i th 
An incident nin eee occurred ſoon 
n Amanzio Lepri died. Count Braſchi 
immediately had the will, that was favourable to 
his views, read and ſealed; but how great was 
his mortification when the youthful Mary-Anne 
produced a more recent one, which her uncle 

had ſecretly made, and in which he fecured to 
her his fortune, by annulling the donation, made 
by kim in his Tife-time, to the pope and his ne- 
phews, as having been ertorted by intrigue. A 
ſtrange embarraſſment for the papal family! 


But powerful men Have always the means of 


| ſetting themſelves above the laws. In vain did 
* the public voice exclaim againſt Pius VI., and 
in vain did the family of the deceafed claim the 
Execution of the ſentence of the Rora. The pope 
_ refuſed); and did it in that tone of ill: humour 
and harſnneſs which authority is fo apt to aſſume 
when it feels itſelf in the wrong. He ſeduced 
the eivillans; obtained a reviſion of the ſuit; and 
even found means to fake the integrity of we 
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the 1 members more courageous 
than the reſt, perſiſted in their firſt opinion.” The 


 eſtimable/Acevedo, one of the two autUitors of 
the Rota furniſhed by Spain, while his colleague 
d'Eſpuig, afterwards archbiſhop: of Seville was 
baſely flattering the avarice of the pontiſf, nobly 
ſupported the cauſe of the adverſe party y and 
ſaid, that to ſtrip her of her inheritance would 
de to commit a ſhameful crime. His oppoſi- 
tion was uſeleſs. In the-courſe of 1786 the de- 
finitive decree was carried to Pius VII upen a 
golden plate. It confirmed the donation of the 
imbecile Amanzio; and condemned to coſts of 
ſuit the lawful heirs, who were eee to 
oP and deſpair} 70 21 904 bis 

At this news the public e Free: no 
Wunde The pope only ſufpected it. He was 
furrounded by flatterers, or weak friends, WDS 
feared the debaſemem of the Holy See, and e- 
deavoured to palliate the iniquity of the pbntiff. 
Pius VI., to excuſe himſelf, ſaid, with apparent 
frankneſs, that he wiſhed'for nothing but the tris 
umph of juſtice; but that When that trlumph 
thould be once ſecured, the Lepri family migbt 
depend upon his generoſity. Foreigners, on thb 
other hand, did not ſpare him. The cburt “ 
Tuſcany was then engaged in a quarrel with the 
pope, and rejeiced at the means Which he hi- 
ſelf employed to diminiſh his popularity. The 


— of n. accompatied his ac- 
count of the ſuitz and; of its reſult, with the moſt 
eee eee by his 
enen, d tige d bockonmw! n 7 
be pepe, however, and, 
 dable antagoniſts. The family of Altieri; one of 
e moſt conſidetable in Rome, eſpouſed with 
| warmth, the cauſe of the youthful Mary-Anne. 
Ihe prince of that name even married her a 
hort time after. The, pope was obliged to 

| yield; andthe parties came to an accommodation 
in 27873 by virtue of hich the duke of Braſchi 

| was to keep all the perſonals of the rich inhe- 
ritance, and to continue to enjoy the. name of 
all the real eſtates for fix years. 
MMould any one believe, however, that, anidity, 
repenting of the ſacrifices extorted from her by 
ſome little remains of ſhame, recurred to new 
chicanes, in order to re- commence the Fuit, 
The Rola ſullied its reputation of integrity, by 
lending its agency.to this iniquitous tranſaction. 
At length in 1789, arbitrators, appointed on 
both ſides, mediated a new accommodation, 
ſtill more advantageous to nepotiſm. The whole 
inheritance. was divided into equal ſhares be- 
tween: the pope: s nephews and the real heireſs. 
But the portion of one of the parties Was en- 
| hanced-by the addition of remorſe and ſhame. 
Mbden we: remember his infamous affair, we 


\ 
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cannot feel 0 diſpoſed to'pity the sn of. 
his holineſs, ſo rich a year ago, and at preſent ſo 951 
wretched ;-nor can we help believing the truth - 
of the old proverb, which fixes the fate of . 
gotten wealth, When the apologiſts of Pius VI. 


wich to ſave the glory of his pontificate, by 


quoting the reſtoration of the Appian way, the 
draining of the Pontine marſhes, and the protec- 


tion he gave to the arts, the way to ſhut their | 


mouths is to remind them of the 2 inhe- | 
ritance. | 

It is h the tranfaktion which reflects the 
greateſt diſhonour on his reign. But Pius VI. 


may alſo be reproached with other inſtances of 


avidity, which are equally ſhameful, though not 
equally notorious. Has he not been known to 
avail himſelf of the moſt baſe expedients to en- 
rich his nephews, and draw treaſure from the 
moſt polluted ſources. That celebrated Engliſh 
woman, who by turns diverted Europe by her 
extravagance, and ſhocked it by herprofligacy ; 
that woman, who carried about the ſcandal of 
bigamy-from ſtate to ſtate ; the ducheſs of Kings- 
ton, in a word, bequeathed to him at her death 
a picture ſet round with diamonds. The legacy 
was valuable. It was worth forty thouſand 
florins. - It was ſuppoſed that the delicacy - 
of Pius VI. would reject this bequeſt ; but he 
did not offer ſuch an affront to the manes of the 

vol. I, 0 | 


- Waſtrious an, Nor did he . con- 
tent himſelf with accepting in the moſt unbluſh- 
ing manner: he ſometimes graſped at the pro- 
pexty of others without a claim, an apparent one 
at leaſt, and without feeling any remorſe of con- 
ſcience. At the time of the deſtruction. of the 
Jeſuits, all the plate belonging to thoſe of Rome 
had been ſeiſed, and depoſited at Monte di Pietd. 
Pius VI. had it brought to him; converted part 
of it into chandeliers, for his favourite abbey at 
Subiaco ; and kept the reſt for his own uſe, or 
for the caprices of his liberality. The Exje- 
ſuits were very much exaſperated at this conduct, 
They alleged that, even after their ſuppreſ- 
| fion, they ought at leaſt to retain their moveable 

property. « They had, as it is well known, a 
very numerous. and very formidable party at 
Rome. In order to appeaſe them, Pius VI. was 
obliged to ſhew them fome favour ; and conſe- 
„ quently gave occaſion to new ſuſpicions and 
new compAints on the part of the catholic 
oi powers. It often happens that a ſingle promi- 
nent defect leads to very ferious faults, and to 
misfortunes that are not always occaſioned even 
by the moſt odious vices. The vanity of Pius 
VI. accounts for almoſt all his errors, and was 
the moſt abundant ſource of his calamities. He 
was rapacious, becauſe he was determined to 
have, at any price, the means of rendering his 
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pontificate brilliant, and of immortaliſing his 9 
name. Hence that oppreſſion, and thoſe immo- 3 
derate ifſues of paper money, which, by exciting 4 
the diſcontent of his ſubjeQts, facilitated at leaſt, | 


if it did not immediately occaſion, his fall! 
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cafe of te Oelen of the Roman. bene. 


2. WW grievances, then, of which the Roman 
people complained, were but too well founded, 
and in another country they might have had the 
, moſt ſerious conſequences, But with ſuch ſub- 
jeQts as the Romans, the danger of an inſurrec- 
tion might appear to be remote. Still, more pa- 
tient than their anceſtors in the days of their 
degeneracy, they could even go without bread, 
provided they were amuſed with flows; and in 
this reſpect, modern Rome was ſtill better treated 
than the Rome of antiquity. What a variety, 
what a multitude of diverſions it afforded to ig- 
norance, frivolity, and ſloth! Every day pro- 
duced a repetition of what paſſed once in the 
ſquare of St. Mark at Venice, when a miſſionary, 
_ jealous of the ſucceſs of the maſter of a puppet- 
| ſhow, found no other means of calling off the 
- numerous auditory of his rival, than by taking a 
_ crucifix from under his caſſock, and ſhaking. it 
in the air, crying out: Eccolo, eccolo, il vero poli- 
cinello !* At Rome there was a conſtant ſtruggle 


Lock here, look here, here's the real punch for you! 
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between the profane Westie and the churches. 


The prieſts were everlaſtingly in diſpute with 
the mountebanks. The only difference between 
them is that which exiſts between dull and en- 


tertaining abſurdity. Here, a juggler aſtoniſhed * _ 
the multitude by his pretended prodigies: there, 


the crowd was dazzled by the illuſions of ſuper- 
ſtition. Their wondering eyes were now di- 


rected to the tricks of a conjuror; now to a Ma- 
donna, whom a fanatic monk ordered to weep : 4b 
and while men of refined taſte paid for and re- 


liſhed the ſongs of Metaſtaſio, and the melodi- 


ous accents of Paeſiello, the mob went gratis to 
the opera at St. Peter's church. There was not 


a fingle day for enmi; not a moment for miſ⸗- 
chie vous idleneſs. 


And then the union of two powers, in a ſingle 
hand, was wonderfully calculated to render the 
abuſes of authority ſupportable. The Romans, 


ſuperſtitious in their nature, ſaw i in their ſove- 


reign a double individual ; by turns, ridiculous : 


and ſacred, odious and reſpectable. One day 


they curſed the prodigal, rapacious, and pre- 

ſumptuous prince; the next they threw them- 
ſelves proſtrate before the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt; 
a proceſſion or a ſolemn benediCtion ſufficing to : 
make them forget the dearth of proviſions. 
Their vanity was flattered with the idea of hav- 

ing within their walls the ſource of ſpiritual 
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grace, the objeRt of de bomage of the mhole ea 


tholic- univerſe, They. were dazzled with the 
pomp, at once religious and profane, which en- 
vironed the pontiff; and each of them thought 
- that he partook of his ſplendor. A 

This government, vicious as it was, flattered 
in many reſpects the paſſions of the multitude. 
In that immenſe hierarchy, which from the moſt 
_ obſcure ſacriſtan aroſe to the pope, they did not 
ſee a fingle rank that they might not attain ; 
and though there were in Rome certain great 
families for whom the pope was in a manner 


5 _ oblight to reſerve a few cardinals hats, there was 


not a ſingle ſubject of the whole eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate who might not aſpire to the firſt dignities of 
the church, and hope to raiſe his family to an ho- 
nourable ſtate. What was the origin of moſt of 
the cardinals? To ſay nothing of the famous 
dhepherd of Montalto, who, in the laſt century, 
had been ſeen to riſe ſucceſſively from the loweſt 
condition to the pontifical throne. Was not 
Ganganelli of the moſt obſcure extraction? 
And what was Braſchi himſelf? A private gen- 


tleman of a diſtant province, 


There was in the Rom” go ernment, then, 
two circumſtances which ſeemed notwithſtand- 
ing ſo many cauſes of doſtruction, likely to en« 
ſure its duration; two eircumſtances which have 
ſo much influence upon mankind; vanity, and ſu- 


0 
de in its as daraling pomp. ' The ima? | 


gination of the vulgar repreſented it as ſome- 
thing ſupernatural; and their pride thence de- 
rived more than- one kind of enjoyment. In the 


eccleſiaſtical ſtate, thanks to theiclimate, the na- 


tural wants are few, and are eaſily ſatisfied. In 
the capital there was ſo much food for curio- 
ſity, ſo many reſources for idlenels, and ſo few . 
_ rallying points for the diſcontented, that an in- 
ſurrection, organiſed in a dangerous manner, was 
next to impoſſible. Rome was, properly. ſpeak- 
ing, the metropolis of Europe, the city of artiſts, 
amateurs, and foreigners. It would have been 
in vain to look there for the city of the Romans. 
Out of its whole population of about a hundred 
and fixty thouſand ſouls, there-were ſcarcely any 
natives, except the Tranſteverines, and the inha- 
bitants of the quarter dei Monti; and they were 
preciſely the moſt rude and the moſt ſuperſti- 

tious part of the populace. Among them, per- 
haps, might have been found the materials of a 4 
revolution: but who, among the other inhabi- 
tants of Rome, was intereſted in bringing one 
about? Was it the artiſts, who are naturally the 
friends of peace? The foreigners who came to 
Rome in ſearch of information or pleaſure? The 
numerous eccleſiaſtics of every rank, who had all 
their career of ambition to run? The prelates, 
4 wil EO become cardinals ? Or the nnn. 25 
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each of whom looked to the poſſibility of his at- 
taining the papacy, and all of whom enjoyed a 
degree of conſideration that any revolution might 
have endangered? Every intereſt then concurred, 
if not to inſpire love, at leaſt to counſel an en- 
durance, of an order of things in which the exiſt- . 
_enceof all was implicated. It may alſo be ſaid, 
that the reign of a Roman pontiff, whatever he 
might be, muſt have appeared tolerable on other 
accounts. It was generally of ſhort duration, 
and conſequently left a door always open to 
hope. Men are naturally inclined to be patient, 
when they are every day upon the eve of a 
change exempt from convulſion. Beſides, the 
_ reign of the popes was ſeldom ſignaliſed by 
ſcandalous diſorders, or by intolerable acts of 
.. . oppreſſion, Their age, the life they muſt natu- 
A rally have led before they roſe to ſupreme power, 
3 their habit of throwing a veil over their exceſſes, 
72 whenever they indulged in any; every thing, in 
- * thort, contributed to divert them from thoſe acts 
of violence which irritate a whole nation, and 
produce an unanimous. outcry of indignation : 
and Pius VI., notwithſtanding his defects, was 
not an exception to the general rule. He. has 
given occaſion, no doubt, to bitter complaints ; 
but he is not reproached with thoſe acts of deſ- 
potiſm which engender rebellions, eſpecially 
| among a people little energetic, and occupied 
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With its pious mummeries, and with its amuſe- 
ments. He found the government accuſtomed 
to mild meaſures; and he did not render it more 
ſevere; Tbe agents of that government were 
often untrue to their truſts; but in their man- l 
ners there was nothing repulſive. The nation 
certainly was not in a ſtate of proſperity: it was 
waſting away in a deep decline; but it was a 
ſtranger to the pangs of acute diſorders. It . = 
cannot be denied that juſtice was adminiſtered | 
with partiality; but its diſpenſations were never 
ſevere. The laws were bad, or fallen into con- 
tempt; but they were not ' rigorous,” The 
finances were in the greateſt diſorder. The 
taxes, by which the people almoſt always eſti- 
mate their felicity, were comparatively light. Ac '  ** 
cordingly, a few years before the French revo- p 
lution, at the time when the palpable. errors of * # 
pope Braſchi's reign began to ſtrike every g NA 
his ſubjetts uſed to ſay to travellers, even in the * 
moſt remote provinces of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, + 
in thoſe that were the moſt diſtant from that 6:4 
ſplendor which dazzles the multitude, and 


makes them forget their misfortunes: “ Yes, kf. 

the mildneſs of our government makes us love 4 

it, defective as it is, and ridiculous as it may: _ 
F. 


may appear; and we ſhould dread the conſe- 
** quences of a change. If we had a” ſecular 
government, agriculture and the arts, perhaps, 


= 
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Would flouriſh more; but we ſhould have 
<«. burdenſome taxes; we ſhould be a Prey to 
* extortion. Only ſee how the. people in the 
1 5 *. duchies of Modena and Parma are opprefſed! 
„ No: none but the enemies of the public wel. 
"I wad + fare can deſire a change; for nowhere is there 
A greater comfort, We are, it is true, ſubject 
2 © to the caprices of a government which often 
; * changes; which is without any fixed plan as 
"I to the exportation of commodities; and 
” __ ©<.which ſometimes favours and ſometimes 
„ © fetters it. But where is the adminiſtration 
* withqut its defects? Where are the agents 
who may not be reproached with ſome abuſe 


* | IT of power 2” | 
Elſewhere, judges leſs indulgent, da the 
E / adminiſtration of Pius VI.; but ſtill ſpoke hand- 


ſiomely of the Roman government. The pre- 
ſent pope, ſaid they, has carried the abuſe, to 
| Which the people is moſt ſenſible, to greater 
"lengths than his predeceſſors, The monopoly 

of corn, of oil, and of meat, is become more 


M grievous than ever. We experience dearths, 
7 . and ſometimes a real ſcarcity; but at leaſt we 
hape no wars, of which we are bound to bear 


4 tte burden: nor have we any e for ex- 


4 fo Boland, 1 LetrsGeites de sue c Italie, tom. v. 
p. 815. 


traordinary expenſes. The pope is covetous, it 
is true; hut he does not hoard up bis money; 
neither has he any intereſt in countenancing 
acts of oppreſſion. . Our laws are not ſuthciently | 
coercive ; and our tribunals; are neither ſevere, ' * 
nor even vigilant. - 


| inconveniences do we ſuffer that are not fully 
- compenſated by the happineſs of never having 
threats or violence hanging over our heads? 

We do not pretend to prove by this that the 
Roman government was entirely contrary to the 
maxims of ſound philoſophy, or even to the dic- 
tates of reaſon alone. We only mean to ſay, 
that, if it had within it the elements of a flow, 


but inevitable deſtruction, it did not as yet ex- 


cite, even under the reign of Pius VI., that vio- 


lent diſcontent which provokes the People to a2 


revolution. 1 


It is then elſewhere, it is without that we 


muſt look for the principal cauſes of it; and we 


ſhall find them much leſs in the endeavours of 


heretics, poets; and atheiſts, to undermine the 
pontifical throne, than in the conduct of the 


catholic powers in regard to the Holy See. 
Dupaty, in his letters concerning Italy, in which 
we meet with ſo many truths, expreſſed with 


"fo much ingenuity, that at firſt ſight they wear 
the appearance of paradoxes: Dupaty ſays, 


Hence reſults a very bad 
| police, and the impunity of crimes. But what 
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the eccleſſaſtical ſtate was never ſo ſtable, as 
t ſince it is fo weak, Henceforth it has no- 
_ *thing to fear; for henceforth it is no longer 
« to be feared. It wiſhed to become powerful 
again; and did not know how to accommodate 
 Rifelf to circumſtances. It endeavoured to make 
a ſhew of ſtrength, and it fell to the ground. 
This will be more __ WN in the fol- 
_ lowing 19: ao 91 oY 
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- Dipue oth thy Cee with; the Cour mh Views.” 


LIE! 


: 
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As 5 as Maria Thereſa lived, we court of 
Vienna preſerved an appearance of regard and 
reſpect for the Holy See. That princeſs, ſo; . 
great in ſeveral points of view, had, eſpecially. 


towards the latter end of her life; contracted her 
mind in the ſwaddling-clothes of devotion. She 
had long conſidered the Jeſuits as the principal 


ſupport of religion. Other courts, the rivals of 


her's in impiety, had heavy cauſes of complaint: 
againſt them, and ſolicited their deſtruction. 
Maria Thereſa thought ſhe made a great effort 
in not oppoſing it; and died, n ee 
the ſociety of Jeſus. | 

The throne, which ſhe left aa was 43 
occupied by an enterpriſing prince, fertile in pro- 

jets of reform, Joſeph II., in ſpite of whatever 
ill-humour and envy may have ſaid, was a man 


of ſenſe and information, who wanted nothing 


but moderation and prudence to qualify him for 
the execution of great deſigns. He had long 


meditated under the guardianſhip of an impe- 
rious mother, far leſs philoſophical than himſelf, 


I” 
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0 plans, che execution of which bis impa . 


1 7 tience impelled him to haſten: Becauſe he had 
long reſolved them in his mind, be thought he 
had matured them; or, rather judging the reſt 


of Europe, and his ſubjects, by himſelf, he 


-_ * thought that every thing was ripe for his pro- 
Fa. 0 


Scarcely had he begun his reign, when the 


reſpett of the court of Vienna for the Holy See 


perceptibly dimimſhed, as had been foreſeen. 


I is true that Pius VI. was ſo ill-adviſed to 


provoke this ſudden change. His greateſt em- 
barraſſment was to reconcile the different marks 


of attention which he wiſhed to ſhew to the 


great powers, when they had oppoſite views. It 
was often impoſſible for him to yield to the de- 
mands of one, without diſpleaſing the reſt. He 


then had recourſe to thoſe mezzo-termini, which 
ſeldom fail to excite as much diſcontent in him 


to whom we yield, as in him whom we reſiſt. 
He had found himfelf in this unplèaſant di- 


lemma towards the end of the . of Maris 


Thereſa. 

Pious as ſhe _ that princeſs ebtrive an the 
weakneſſes of maternal vanity to the higheſt 
pitch; and to gratify them, even her religious 
ſeruples were for ſome time laid aſide. The 


axchduke Maximilian, one of her ſons, had em- 
. _ braced the eccleſiaſtical profeſſion. It was not 


, . 


enough for her to have ſecured to him the elec - 
torate of Cologne; ſhe wiſhed alſo: to add to t 
the biſhopric of Munſter, and ſeveral others. IT 
the empreſs-queen had been left to herſelf, the 
houſe of Auſtria would in. time. have invaded 
all the rich prelatures in Germany, one after the 
other. The two courts of Verſailles and Madrid 
took umbrage at it; and the king of Pruſſia e- 
preſſed his diſpleaſure. He even held out threats 
to the canons of Munſter. But it was at Rome, 
that under a pontiff leſs eaſily intimidated, and, 
above all, lefs eaſily ſeduced, that the evil might 
have been cruſhed at its birth. France and 
Spain urged Pius VI. to refuſe the archduke 
the briefs of eligibility. They wiſhed him to. 
| oppoſe to the demands of the court of Vienna 
the holy canons, which. forbade the plura- 
lity of benefices. It was thus that thoſe" great 
powers, which gave ſuch frequent ſhocks to the 
authority of the Holy See, invoked it when it 
tended: to favour their views. Pius VI. was in 
the greateſt perplexity. He did not dare too 
openly to thwart the court of Vienna. Why 
did not the other courts, which were able to 
contend with equal arms, undertake the trouble - 
ſome taſk? At the bottom of his heart he was 
not ſorry to ſee the great powers engaged in a 
diſpute. He was ſenſible, that if it be true, that 
the little have ſuffered by the follies of the great, 
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= * e i i wot leſs true that the weak oral by their 


quarrels. But the weak do not always know 
bow to avail themſelves of the advantages af- 


forded them by circumſtances. The pope, wiſh- 
ing at once/ to keep well both with the houſe of 


Bourbon and the houſe of Auſtria, gave cauſe of 
complaint to one, without SY _ — 
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The latter received. from him at fiſt a qiboof 


* condeſcenſion. He began by granting a diſ- 


penfation to the archduke Maximilian, to en- 
able him to take holy orders before he accepted 
the co - adjutorſhip of the archbiſhopric of Co- 


logne, and of the biſhopric of Munſter. He had, 


however, courage enough to annex a condition 


0 to this favour. It was, that the archduke ſhould- 


be applied for as co- adjutor by the elector him- 
ſelf; and that he ſhould procure himſelf a ma- 
jority of votes in the two chapters; a vain for- 
mality, which the cabinet of Vienna was ſure to 
fulfil with eaſe. This act of apparent firmneſs 


did not prevent the cabinets of Verſailles and 


Madrid from being much diſpleaſed with his 
complaiſance; but the former, where the queen 
was all-powerful, was ſilent. The miniſter of 
Spain ſpoke with that energy which was conſiſt- 


ent with his character, and conformable to his 


inſtructions. Pius VI., who feared him, heſi- 
tated for ſome time; but the court of Vienna 


twedn it aid the Holy Sec. The death of Ma- 


nnn hi — TRAV 


ſents upon his nephews and All the papal” mis 
nifſtiy, withont' eren forgetting the "Joweſt offt 


er in the *EHakitery, Thie ccürt f Vienna 


gained 'the day. ed cou 9 28 * Norsk: gogo 
Ipbeſe, were the laſt friendly tranſactions ber 


ria Thereſa” followed cloſe lafter this little tri 
fp; and from that tnoment"it Was forefeen 


that the time of *concfliatbry theffures' waghpaft! 


Pm VIAwas fenftble of this. He was acquainte@ | 
With the character and principles of 'Toſeph II. 


and be appeared to make it his buſineſs wd. : 


celerate the moment of rigour. This is one en 


ample of that inconſiſteney which often appeared 
during his pontificate. 81 2994 2 di eilen Linn 
It as a cuſtom eſtabliſned at Rome, that the 
pope ſhould pay funeral honburs in his chapel to 
te catholic ſovereigns 'whi wet lately dead 
is iveredible-that Pius VIllxefuſed this vai he- 
mage to the memory of Maria Thereſa? He 
had juſt derogated from the holy caiiofis in fas 


vour of thät Priveeſs; and xet he would not 


derogate, on het account; from i uſage of tio'ton- 
ſequence in itſelf, and equally unconnected with 
divine worſhipjcatid withthe diſcipline of the 


durch. Ie perſiſted in maintuining that ſich 


honours were never paid to qusens: he affected 
ober ignorant that Maria. Thereſa, in had 
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 - reigned.twenty years alone, ought to, be affwy 
lated to other ſovereigns. Beſides, of what con. 
| ſequence, was this derogation. from cuſtom, com- 
Pated with the. giving. of  affence to a prince 
whoſe favour it was 15 much his meer 
Ciljaſ eg Wir fats n 
Joſeph. II. n his turn, "hy — 
be oſſended at this paltry 9 whila Pius VI., 
deceiving. all the calculations of thoſe Who ; 

. thought they knew him, and rejefting. the, Pu. 
dent counſels of his real friends, piquęd himſelf 
vpon braying the reſentment of the empęfor. 


- When cardinal |Herzan, the Imperial winiſter, 
engeavoured to point out to him the inconveni = 


ences that might reſult from bis incivility- 
Well! replied the pope in a paſſion, ¶ do not cars 


Whether, the emperor, dd angry. with this Iyſineſs, or 


whether he hold it in contempt. Joſeph II. adopted 
the former part of the alternative; and when he 
ſigned a diſpatch, addrefled by his chancery to 
the Imperial miniſter: at the papal court, he 
added in his own hand-writing: It a f lit 
conſequence io me whether, the biſip of Rome be po- 
lite or ment 0 * ane himſelf ene, 
eee Hat pe aa tal ane 

But this eee dont hich he re 
| formed. for the pope-: i The plan of Joſeph II. 
was, ne doubt, formed, when he aſcended the 
* of on Tags: and, in all t 
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lity, no change would have been eſſetied in it 
by a funeral oration de vered by the pope. But 
the very triſling incident of its omiſſion had an 
immediate influenee upon the manner of putting 

it into execution; and # was obſerved, that the 
emperor, while acting upon his great philoſo - 
phical principles; enjoyed the uneaſineſs — 
was about to give to the ſovereign pontiff. 
As early as the beginning of the year 1767 
ke ſpoke of introdueing the maxims of the Gal- 
lira; church into his dominians, of aboliſhing 

the plurality of benefices, and of granting greater 


| liberty to the preſs, He ordered a ſtatement ta 


be drawn up of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues af 
the Milaneſe, and of the ſtate of Mantua. This 
was bringing the ſubject of alarm cloſe home to 
the Holy See. Joſeph IL intermingled ſome 
traits of puerile animoſity with the notification 
of theſe dreadful meaſures. He was in hopes of 
vexing- Pius VI. by taking a confeſſor from 
among the/Ex-jeſuits. He was not then as vet 
acquainted, with his ſecret ſentiments. 
Soon after, he proceeded from words and pre- 
liminary meaſures $0. very ſerious, reforms, | In 
that very year he iſſued two edits, ſubjecting to 
very, troubleſome rules: the admiſſion of briefs, 
bulls, and reſcripts, of the court af Rome. By 
another, he declared that in future the monaſtic - 
axe ould 6 not be exempt from the authority 
3 
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i Se a as Yor be ſhould. o 
longer have immediate juriſdiction over them. 
Pius VI. had iat firſt ſufficient! ſelf. command to 
repreſs: the anger he felt at theſe innovations. 
He wiſhed; he ſaid, to confine: himſelf to pater- 
nal repreſentatiens. But he received, from all 
quarters, complaints to which it was neceſſary to 
attend. Rules of conduct were requeſted of 
him; and he thought he could not do otherwiſe 
than give them, when in fact he ſtood in need of 
tbem himſelf, A panic ſeiſed upon the whole 
eocleſiaſticab army; and ran from rank to rank 
to he commander in chief. The monks trem- 
bled in their cells“. Their provincials conſulted 
the generals of orders Who refided at Rome. 
The latter addreſſed themſeſves to the pope: 
They agreed with him that it was neceffary to 
make head againſt! the ſtorm 1 and, in purſuance 
of his advice;” wrote thus te the ſubordinate 
chiefs: Be nmuful of the conſtitutions your order, 
and of your diy The armies were in preſence 
of each other: the war was abeut to begin, 
without being declared. 90 off 15219 092 

i: Joſeph II. continued his ceforms. He reduced 
che fees of ehriſtenings awd burials to one half. 
Pius WI. reſohed to try the effect of his paternal 
remonſtrances. he emperor anſwered drily to 
His nuncio: I tut no at,ç roncerning He affuirs 
Nun own dominions, Whith regard ouſy my bros * 
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Nad, no. ebnen hüte tb are merely of a 
tempiral nature. TV en. 01 21019-I064(775. Bit 
All that Joſeph TI; has firice ſaid; all that he 
has ſince done relative to reforms in the diſei· 
pline of the church has been inerely a commen- 
tary upon, or an upplication of, this phraſe. We 
ſhall indicate only the principal ones: all the 
_ reſt with their tedious details,” Thould' be aban. 
done to theologians and canonifts, s... 
2i/The Jeſuits, the conſtant; zealous; and artful 
fupporters of the Holy See, which had good rea- 
ſon to regtet them, had inſerted in the ritual the 
principal clauſes of the two famous bulls, In cena 
Domini and Luigemtus. This was a mean of 
keeping the eyes of the faithful conſtantly fixed 
upon the prerogatives of the court of Rome, of 
holding them up us eſſential parts of divine wor- 
 thip, and of obtaining from pious ſovereigus a 
kind of | tacit. acknowledgment of its preten- 
ſions. Joſeph II expunged theſe dangerous 
eee from all the rituals in his don 
nions. it. odo G0Y 9 511 605 1 Jon 0! 0 0 
eee all the ies” G2 LINus 

| of the-miſlionaries dependent the court of 
Nome. I ee en W WA u 6A KT Nos IST... 
_ Theſe were ** diſtant attacks made upon 
bis authority. They were followed by a more 
ſerĩidus one, which was calculated to have an 
immediate effect; and upon which it was ne- 
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The emperor wrote to Pius VI. to requeſt an 
indult, authoriſing him to preſent to all the bi- 


it beſt to adopt vigorous meaſures, at the riſk. of 

provoking a ſchiſm? Or was it wiſer to difſemble ? 
That would be to diſhonour his pontificate, and 
to dra upon hanſelf the reproaches of the whole 


c catholic church. Already did the prieſts about 


his perſon blame his ſupineneſs, and endeavour 
to inſlame bis ac He vas tempted to ſuſpend 
the drawing en bulls, forthe: e 
who en better adriſed, obſerved to di, that 
Jaſeph II. was a man capable af diſpenfing with 
any thing that was not granted with a good 
e Complain; in. ſecret; ſaid they; at the 
foot of the crucifix, of the pretenſions which the 


| ſervagory meaſures ; but have a care how you 
proceed to refuſals. Have you forgot the fa 


mous:;exprefſion of Benedict XIV., your firſt pro- 


tector, who ſaid, when ſpeaking of temporal fo- 
vereigns, Do not /et us tt * Nye 
plications to . on 1 1 K 0 „ ! 
5 it e hand; is- e ta; [gals 
out reſiſtance. Well, let us reſiſt then, ſaid 
Pius VI., but with the arms of mildneſs and of 


Sener to ſome reſolution without delay, 


ſhaprics, and to ſell the benefices of Lombardy. 
The embarraſſment of the pope was great. Was 


emperor, ſets: up. Take what are called eon- 
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Giififfan charkty. Le repfied then tothe de“ 
mand of an indult, byia reſpectfin letter, in which 
he endeavoured to ſöften Joſeph HI. by flattering 


bis vanity. I know very well, ſald he, war 


_ oben Cy bat is "always important 
e Tue pope might bs OTTER at that tlie'as. 
an obhert of pity. Almoſt all the ſovereigns of 

ſeemed to have conſpited to torment 
him. France was almoſt the 6nly one that gave 
him no catife of complainit, 'which added fill 
more to the aſcendancy of the cardinal de Ber- 


jeaſt with ſome tranſient ſucceſs; the language 
which was moſt familiar to him, that of concili= 
ation and peace. He employed it in order to 
ſooth the pontiff's extreme irritation at the Im- 


perial decree, which forbade any one to apply 


for ' diſpenſations to the court of Rome; and 


at another 'decree' that appeared ſhortly after, 
obliging all the biſhops in the hereditary domi- | 
nions to promife that they would obey every or- 
der which had already been iſſued by the empe- 3 
ror, or which he might iſſue hereafter. This decree © 
was not unlike that of the Spaniſh inquiſition, | 


| which proſcribed al! the works of Voltaire, ag 


well thoſe which he had already compoſed, "ag 


thoſe' which he might compoſe in future. It may 
ealily be conceived that ſuch an injunCtian muſt 


— 


nis, and gave him an opportunity of ſpeaking, at 
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appear: at once emed zd alarming to:the, 
Holy, See, and t, all its .partifans.: But what 
was to be done? Was it. by, reſignation, or by 
rehiſtance,, chat the Roman catholic church could; 
layed. fromthe calamities, by which, it was 
threatened? Pius VI. waited with extreme anx- 
iety for the anſwer of Joſeph IL, relative to the 
| — 4 What, cardinal, Herzan, ſaid to him be- 
e-hand,. augured no good: If your bolineſs 
2 —_ pot grant what. the emperor aſks, you may 
Abe aured that he will preſent to all the bene- 
« lies in Lombardy; without your, conſent.” . Jo- 
ſeph s anſwer arrixed ſhortly after. It was affec- 
tionate, but energetic, and didyngt leave room 
for the ſmalleſt hope of a compromiſe. He Was 
ſincerely defirgus of the holy father's conſent; 
but he did not, think. it at..all-neceſſary., His, 
determination was irrevocable... He was reſolved. 
to re-eſtabliſh the ſovereign authority, which the 
weak neſs of his predeceſſors had ſuffered to be 
infringed. Een 
The I grieved; deliberated; and was. 
| about to ſubmit. Hitherto be had ſhewn him-, 
ſelf ery. i in. the extreme... His beſt friends no. 
longer knew him; his phlegm, and Patience ap- 
peared. to them ſuperpatural,, They found; him 
| diſpoſed to grant the fatal indult, provided, Jo- 
on yould promiſe to make, no. farther innova- 
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Pius VI. was not yet acquainted with the em- 
peror: He had ſeen him develop only a part of 
his vaſt plan! While he thought himſelf at the“ 
_ etid of his ſorrows and ſacrifices, a new Imperial 
decree appeared, ſuppreſſing alb the monaſteries, 
of which the monks, being merely coontempla- 
tive, were neither uſeful as inſtructors of youth, 
ab miſſionaries; nor as prèachers. It alſo threw 
open all the convents of nuns; except thoſe-who! 
were engaged in the uſeful work of education- 
Theſe were no ſmall'triumptis to ſound phito- 
ſophy.- They were thunder- bolts to the court 
oft Rome. They ptovoked a reſolution Which 
was not expected in France, and which took the 
cardinal de Bernis himſelf unprov idee.. 
Pius VI. imagined, that if there were any 
means of converting the emperor, it was to 80 
and viſit him / in perſon at Vienna. The only 
perſons to whom he had intruſted the ſeeret of 
this ſtrange project, were John Francis Albani, 
dean of ibe Sacred College, à man of abilities 
and influence, to whom it was neceſſary to ſhew 
ſome deference, cardinal Gerdyl, the pope's 
ptivy oounſellot in every thing relative to theo- 
logy, and cardinal Pallavicini, on whom che be- 
ſtowed / neĩther conſidence nor friendſhip; but 
who; as ſecretary of ſtate, naturally had a right 
to be intruſted with the project. ur Sie att 
It was the court of Vienna which ſent the 


1 


ke advice of it to that-of Verſailles. The bettet 
thought the idea extravagant, anl. en laulated td 
bring the catholic religion and the head of the 
chorch into contempt. As to the cardinal de 
| Bernis, he obſtinately refuſed to believe; it; and 
the meaſure was already announced at Vienna, 
ben cardinal Conti, ſecretary of briefs, tald the 
miiniſters of France and Spain that he intended 
to aſł the popeis-permiſſion to communicate to 
them à very graat pier of news: Byrnis and tbe 
chevalier Azara knew not for ſame time what 
to conjecture. Of all the projects which the 
pope could have conceived; that of à journey to 
Vienna appeared the leaſt probable. Their ſur- 
priſe was extreme when they were made ac- 


 quininted-with-the drief which Pius VI. had ad- 


dreſſed to the emperor, to announce to him that 
he was determined to pay him a viſit, in order 
to ſettle in perſon the points on which they were 
| at variance; and that neither his age, nor the 
length of the journey ſhould deter him from 
taking a ſtep which could not fail, he hoped, to 
re-eſtabliſh good harmony between them. 

This brief had been delivered to Joſeph II. 
by the nuncio Garampi; and its contents were 
at firſt to be kept ſecret. As ſoon as it was di- 
vulged- at Vienna, through the indiſcretion of 
| the. Venetian ambaſſador, it became the ſubject 

of the moſt 3 reflections. No ↄne would 


8 
euer have. expected the hanghty Vatican ts take 


fo humiliating a ſtep. '- What a triumph for the 
emperor's vanityl What a mortification ſor the | 
Holy. See! At Rome the ſame language: was 
held by all ranks. of men. They could not par- 
don the popeꝰs friends for having given him ſuch! 
baſe advice. What more could ee 
of kie-repoſe. and glory have dene! 
'» The: emperor himſelf was far form expeſting af 
fach. a reſalution on the part of the pope 3 but 
he diſſembled lis aſtomiſument. Endeavour 
were made to alarm him, by obſerving to him 
that the preſence of the ſovereign pontiff might 
heat the minds of fanatics, and oppoſe dangerous 
obſtacles to the ufeful reforms he had under- 
taken. He contemned ſuch empty terrors. He 
was accuſtomed to brave dangers; and thoſe ap- 
peared to him nowiſe formidable. He therefore 
ſent an affectionate anſwer to Pius VI., in which, 
after having ſtarted ſome obliging objections re- 
lative to his health, he applauded his intention. 
He acknowledged that nothing was more likely 
to bring two princes, who had any diſpute to 
ſettle, to a good ee than a a perſonal 
interview. 

Some: people did Pius VL the honour to be- 
lieve that his propoſal of going to Vienna was 
no more than an empty, demonſtration, from 
which he had expected a good effect; that he 
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wie in hopes it wäuld be taken s a ſtriking 
proof of his apoſtolieal cal; and that he would 
de compared 4 the good ſhepherd in the goſ- 
pely hof went in ſearch of his loſt ſheep z/ but 
hat he dẽpended pon theemperor's not taking 
him at his word! Thoſe who knew Pius VI. 
wall thought bim perfectiy incapable of ſuch a 
calculation. The truth was, that, depending 
muclr upon bis eloquence; and upon his other 
mens of ſeduction, he; flattered himſelf that he 
mould not meet with a perſonal refuſal from the 
emperor; that his preſence would awaken the 
zeul of the German biſhops; and that his tri- 
umph would be infallible. J oſeph II. thought 
otherwiſe; and was juſtiſied by the event. It is 
well known; that even before the departure of 
Pius VI. that prince expreſſed himſelf thus: 
ff the pope comes only in hopes of obtaining 
from me. the ſlighteſt change in the ſyſtem I 
<* have adopted in eecleſiaſtical affairs, he may 
. —_ übel. the trouble of Gs 1 a Jour- 
* ney. B+ * t 
Several lte Aill- 1 paſſed labile RY ac- 
Enowiedgment required by Joſeph II. and the 
departure of Pius VI.; and that time was 
ſpent in intrigues, conjectures, and attempts to 
£ hake his reſolution.” It was exceedingly un- 
5 pleaſant to the eldeſt of his nephews. The pope, 
| in his opinion, was expoſing himſelf to ever- 


EVE 
kalliogrridioutss and then; reverting to -hinkſelf, 
he ſaw his fortune endangered, in caſe his uncle 
ſhouldeha ppen to die upom the road. What wðas 
to become of thoſè brilliant Enterpriſes; that did 
ſo much honour to his pontificate? Ves, cried 
be mournfully, the pope is guided by perſidĩous 
eounſels: His enemies wiſſi to kill him with 
ebagrin and ſſia mme: vl 
Bernis, who ſincerely intereſted himſelf in his 
gloty and peace, hoped that it was ſtill:tĩme to 

diſſuade him; and, without taking offence at his 
reſerve which did not ſo much indicate a want 
of confidence as the dread with which he was 
inſpitect by the auſterity of:his advice, addreſſed 
to him a preſſing letter to the following effect: 
Every body is of opinion: that you are about 
to: take an / 1mproper ! ſtep, which; without 
te heing of the ſmalleſt; advantage to-the:Holy 
See, will be a diſgrace to the /pontifical; digs 
«nity. Even at Rome; it is already turned into 
«ridicule; Now you know with what effect 
e that weapon is uſed! againſt religion and its 
* miniſters. Thoſe. who are about your perſon 
* dare not oppoſe your wiſhes. They are ill 
ce acquainted with the ſpirit of courts, and the 
_ « ſpirit of the age. For: beaven's ſake then, 
holy father, ſuſpend the execution lof. your 
te project, till you know the ſentiments of the 
6. ä and Spain. andi of kach 


. 


65 others whoſe opinion ought to by 


* his determination. Why then ſhould you take 
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with you, &c." | F3TAC 

This leſſon, at's le 888 
Seele; for Pius VI., in ſpite of his habitual 
obſtinacy, was not aſſended with remonſtrances, 
which! he was convinced were. made with a good 


| itifention; but his flatterers gained the day; and 


among thoſe there were probably ſoma ambitious 
prieſts, ho were in hopes that the pontiff s cha- 
grio- would ſoon occaſion a vacancy in the Holy 


See. They were not as yet acquainted with that 
happy: impaGbility, which kept him ĩn an excel - 


lent ſtate of health in the midſt of ſtorms, and 


has ſinoe enabled him to ſurviye the greateſt ca- 


enter into a fort of diſcuſſion with the cardinal 


de Bernie. His great argument was, that he 


bad made à promiſe to the emperor, who had 
taken him at his word. He quoted with mach 


etunplatency the aſſectionate expreſſions of that 
prinoe . But you ſee,” Teplied his ſincere 
friends, < that the emperor tells you beforehand; 
that nothing is capable of making him change 


ſo degrading a ſtep! to no purpoſe?: ? 
This reflection made him heſitate far fome 

tiene. I0o ſatisfy his mind completely, he came 
to the reſolution of conſulting ſeven cardinals 


ſeparately, They all gave their opinion in 


_ writing, and unknown to each other; and all of 
them yoted- for the journey to Vienna. This 


unnninity appeared to the ſuperſtitious pontiff 
to he ahtugether ſupernatural. Thus it was that 


formerly the verßoh af the Septuagint was dic- 
tated by the Holy Ghoſt itſelf. - A fingle cardi - 
nal had, howeyer, been of opinion, that it might, 
erkaps,' be worth while to conſult the catholic 
dourts. But the pope pretended that the delay 
which would reſult from following this fingle 
opinion would vrinate the emperor; and beides, 
that the catholie courts might be afraid of in- 
yolving themſelves in ſome difficulty with- that 
prince. He had, in his own opinion, irrefutable 
anſwers to all objections. Did any one ſpeak 
to him of the dangers he might incur, ot at leaſt 
of the affronts to which he was going to expoſi 
himſelf, he replied with an air of ingenuous zeal; 
that right huye been intereſting if the deſire f 
acquiring celebrity byi ſo ſtriking a meaſure, and 
of exhibiting his. perſon, had not been uppers 
moſt among the motives of his conduct; he re- 
plied: “ Lam going to Vienna, as I u go do 
h martyrdom. For the intereſt of religion, we 
« ought to expoſe even our ves. We are not 
c at liberty: to abandon. the veſſel of the church 
in the moſt violent Rormy.'* Wben any bnd 
pointed out to him the raillery of which he was 
ſure to be ibe oled: © It matters Mule, Tai hi. 


WS. 
* * 
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*© whether the Imperial. miniſters turm mei into 

L ridicule;:: their ſentiments are well known 
*-nitz).., Do we not know that we arr bound 
eto ſuffer for the ſake ofcJeſus Chriſt” “. 
This latter fear was [principally excited by his 


cſtentatious devotion, hieb. afforded," ample 


| ſeope to ridicule by his want of knowledge of 
the cuſtoms of the world, and by ignorance: of 
every thihg that did nat immediately relate to 

eceleſiaſtical affairs. The perſons ho were to 
attend him on his journey were by no means 
. calculated to guard him againſt the commiſſion 


of follies and faults. He took withl him the 


abbé Ponzetti, his confeſſor, a ſpylof the ſociety 
of the Ieſuits, who was infected with extrava- 
gant principles, ande who bad wir: enough to 


make bim dangerous; a patriarch Marucci, 


and an archbiſhop-Conteſſini, both of them 
ſtrongly tindtured with Jeſuĩtiſm, as well as the 
reſt of his retinue ;; and to render the. abſurdity 
complete, the prelate Dini, his maſter of the 
ceremonies; the man ho had in ſiſted the moſt 
ſtrenuouſiy upon deny ing funeral honours: to 
Maria Thereſa, was tlikewviſe of the parti 
The popei conciuded his reply toi the cardinal 

de Bernis, hy /tellingahim that he was going as 
ſoon as poſſible) to may a:wifitnitb the emperor 
according to the promiſe he bad/lately made. 


225 
Bernis was not diſcouraged. 


He combated 
the reſolution of Pius. VI. with new remon- 
ſtrances. Do not conkide ſolely in thoſe whom 
you have conſulted. There are in the ſacred 
& college others capable of giving you advice. 
Thoſe even, by whoſe apparent opinion you 
« regulate your conduct, hold a very different 
language when they are not in your preſence. | 
© Rehdes, are theologians good judges of deco; 
©rum and political propriety? Rely. rather up- 
n thoſe who have ſome knowledge of the 
„world and of courts, _ Your nuncio at Vi- 
t enna is in a difficult ſituation z/ and it is natural 
« that he ſhould wiſh you to come to his aſſiſt- 
* ance. Yeu are going to give the ſignal of a 
paper war, to give birth to a diſcuſſion which. 
te the very intereſt of religion requires you to 
* avoid, Does not the true welfare of the church 
© confiſt in peace and concord? The cardinal 
de Bernis concluded this affecting note by a 
phraſe ſuitable to bis profeſſion ; Tr hath ft anima 
But the refalvtion of Pius VI. was taken, and 
nothing could move him. When his determina- 
tion appeared irzevocable, his ſincere friends, 
who were not numerous, expreſſed their opinion 
of it to the following effect. A particular 
« kind of enthuſiaſm, a fondneſs for extraordi- 
„ nary things, a miſtaken zeal, a little too mon 
VOL. 1. a. 
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*vanity and prefumption, bad advice given for 
the moſt part with an evil intention, and a 
» etomplete ignorance of the world and of courts, 
3 have prevailed over good ſenſe, friendſhip; and 
the true intereſts of the church and of the 
Holy See. God is not obliged to oounteract by 
' ©miracles the imprudence of his vicars. - 
Til the laſt moment his friends were in beer 
that the projected journey would not take place; 
that by ſomeè pretext, either on one fide or the 
other, this fingular interview would be cluded ; 
but each' Purty thought himſelf bound by his 
| word.” Every tbing. even to his religious ſcru- 
ples: confirtned the pope in his reſolution; for 
be knew that Joſeph had ſaid to Garampi, the 
nuncio His holineſs is obliged to come and 
confer with me, if he does not uiſh to forfeit 
| « hits word, and to ese wiel to — 
| and reprobationꝰꝰ 1 | 
Pius VI. therefore 4 very Weite PIR 
rations for bis journey. It was his-firſt inten- 
tion to travel incognito, under the name of Biſhop 
of Se: John of Lateran, to alight at Vienna at the 
palace of his nuncio, and thence to repair to 
the caſtle of Schoenbrun, where apartments 
were to be provided for him. But Joſeph II., 
under an appearance of religious reſpect for the 
head of the church, was not ſorry to add every 
circumſtance of parade to the homage that was 


/ 


about to be paid him. Ie inſiſted that the 
pontiff ſnould lodge in his palace at Vienna; 
and ordered an apartment, ſuperbly furniſhed, to 
be prepared for his reception, In the oratory, 
which he intended for his uſe, be had a mag- 
nificent altar erected, and took care to lay upon 
ir holy relies, and a crueifx of great Fang che 
very crucißx which was ſaid to have ſpoken to 
one of his predeceſſors, Ferdinand II. The em- 
peror wiſhed to flatter the pope's devotion, and. 
at the ſame time to evince his πꝓ q. 
On the, 25th day of F ebruaty. Pius VI. held 3 
confiſtory, in which, among other regulations, 
he ſettled that the reins of government ſhould, 
during his abſence, be committed to the hands 
of the cardinal-vicar Colonna. Foreſeeing the 
poſſibility of his dying before his return, he an- 
nulled the bull, Di papa, ibi Roma; and ordered 
by a brief, that the conclave for the choice of 
his ſucceſſor ſhould be held at Rome, even if 
he ſhould happen to die in any diſtant part, 
The health of cardinal Pallavicini, the ſecretary 
of ſtate, being at that time precarious, he no- 
minated, in a ſealed note, the perſon who was 
to ſucceed him in caſe of his demife. 

After the cares required by the church, thoſe 
due to affection occupied his mind. He ſent 
| for his nephew, count Oneſti, and delivered to 
him his laſt will.“ If I die during my journey,“ 
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faid he, you will here find my final intentions. 
© Remember me in your prayers. Farewell !'— 
The nephew ſeemed much affected; and the 
pope, who wept in circumſtances leſs nt, 
turned aſide to hide his tears. 
The holy apoſtles were not to be temen on 
the eve of ſo important a meaſure. On the 26th 
of February, during the filence of the night, 
Pius VI. deſcended to their tombs, under the 
altar of St. Peter's church, piouſly 
implored their aſſiſtance, and performed divine 
Worſhip. With ſuch 5 uy could not 


falt to have a proſperous ae * 


* 
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„ "The Pope's Journeys H Vienna, . * uwe 

** 1 9 ric tucmiar ar 
— oleniagiNlpa was 3 for the. depar- 
ture of Pius VI. Early in the morning he re; 
paired to the Vatican; offered up bis prayers 
to the deity; afterwards went to St. Peter's; 
mere heard maſs; and then retized to that pom- 
pous ſacriſty, built and decorated, by his orders, 
at ſuch” great expenſe. It was there that he 
took leave of the heirs to the throne of Ruſlia, 
of the count and counteſs du Nord, who, a:few 
days before, had returned from Naples. They 
made him a preſent of a ſuperb. pe/iſe, and at- 
tended him to his carriage. Pius VI. ſeemed 
very ſenſible of theſe delicate marks of attention 
ſhewn to him by a ſchiſmatic- prince and 
princeſs, at a time, when he had ſo little reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with the court of Naples, and the 
grand duke of Tuſcany, and when he was ſetting 
off on a journey undertaken in order to molliſy 
the rigour of the firſt. catholic: monarch in Eu- 
rope. At length he got into his carriage, in 
the preſence of an immenſe crowd, who with 
loud, cries implored his laſt benediQtion. The 
| _ oi acclamations n him 
Q 3 


- 


Ts Joo 
through all the ſtreets of Rome, and to the end 
of the firſt ſtage. He might at that time have 
miſtaken the ſentiments with which he inſpired 
his ſubjects. The good wiſhes that he carried 
away with” him ſeemed ardent, fincere, and 
unanimous; but who does not know the nature 
bf the populace, and e of the populace 
bf Rome 777 An e i: 


Among the eie — the journey, no- 
| RP Tres forgotten that might :ſerve for the 


Perſonal decoration of the fovereigu pontiff, or 


exhibit his mumificence. He took with him the 
tiara, and two eroſiers magnificently ornament- 
ed, which were generally depoſited at the caſtle 
of St: Angelo; for it was his intention to diſplay 
at Vienna all the pomp of the pontifical dignity. 
He was provident enough to take with him alſo 
four Cardinals“ hats, deſtined for the German 
| 1 purpoſed to inveſt with the 
RNoman purple. He ordered a thouſand: gold 
medals to be ſtruck; each worth fifteen crowns, | 
And bearing on one ſide a repreſentation of the 
Holy apoſtles, and on the other his own portrait. 
"Theſe hie diſtributed on the road. Eighty thou- 
fand Roman towns were ſet apart to defray 
the expenſes of the whole journey. . 
All this parade might dazzle fools; but it did 
not diminiſh the humiliation attendant upon the 
Hep taken by the" pope: How unlike was Pius 
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VI. to that pontiff who ſet. the Imperial crown; 
upon the head of Charlemagne; to the ar- 
rogant/ Gregory VII., who left the eccommuni- 
cated emperor Henry IV. ſuppliant, and ex- 
poſed to the inclemency of the weather for 
ſeveral nights, in the ditch of the caſtle of 
Canoſſa; and to the fiery Innocent IV., pro- 
ſeribing Frederick II., releaſing his ſubjects from 
the oath of fidelity, and ſucceſsfully appoſing 
the thunder of the Vatican to the triumph of 
that warlike prince Pius VI. was far from 
being that imperiqus, that outrageous! fanatic; 
but he was expiating the inſolence of his prede- 
ceſſors; while Joſeph II., under an appearance 
of urbanity, was avenging: the e that had 
Ky been offered to his. 1:26.10 nen amn yi | 
Pius VI. conſidered. his Fes as a mere 
proof of his apoſtolical zeal; and feaſted bis 
vanity. upon the. homage he was an to wein 
in the courſe of his long route. 
Hefore he quitted Rome, he a a laſt 
act of devotion. He ſtopped at the. door of the 
fathers of the oratory of Santa Maria di Velli- 
cella, offered up a prayer, ſtepped again into 
bis carriage, and finally gere * the 180 

called La porta del popolo. Wing 
Tbe principal noblemen of e accom- 
1 him as far as Otricoli, a ſmall town, ſince 
rendered famous by our victories over the Nea- 

| 4 


* 


3 


leave of him. Wiſhing to give the Ruſſtan 


Politans. 2 the pre · 


late Braſchi, and the governor of Rome took 


prince and princeſs a laſt proof of kindnefs, and, 
though abſent, to do the honours of his capital, 


he ſent orders from Otricoli to entertain them 
with an illumination of St. Peter's church, and 


an * mann mare of St. 


Angelo. * 


„On the third Ae * at Teenis, 1 
mat place, where, fourteen years aſterwards, he | 


was for ſome "ſhort time to preſerve his throne 


by painful ſuerifiees. It is there that reſt the 
dones of &faiar held in high veneration in the 
country, and known to the devout of Europe 


by the name of Saint Nicholas of Tolentino. 
A warlike prince, when he travels, viſits for- 
treſſes and celebrated camps. A philoſophical 
prince goes-to obſerve, and to encourage uſeful 
public eftabliſhments. The travels of a pope 
are one continual pilgrimage, excepting, indeed, 
the cuſtomary penance and privations. Pius 


VI. went every where to worſhip bones, to cele- 
brate miracles, to offer up prayers, to beſtow 


benedictions, to hold out his flipper to be kiſſed 
by a few privileged perſons, and his hand by 
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every body; and this is what will . eres an 
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He made a pauſe before the ſaered image ad: 
mired the brilliant offerings with which oſtenta - 
tious devotion had enriched it, and added to | 
them his own. Every where the devout and” 
the curious crowded. round him; every where 
the prelates and dignitaries of the court of Rome 
haſtened from all quarters to ſwell his retinue”; 
and every where the pontiff, ſurrounded by 
glory, diſtributed bis nen. At no | 
ſparing hand.” | 
In his way to Gelee Ede ee | 
obliged to paſs that river which is ſo famous in 
the hiſtory of the Roman republic. The fight 
of it awakened ideas, which flattery did not fail 
to turn to account. Formerly, ſaid his adula- 
tors, Cœſar paſſed the Rubicon to make war upon 
Rome: the pope is now paſſing it to offer peace Y 
to Cæſar. This compariſon would have ſufficed 
to conſole; the vanity of Pius VI.; but as yet it 
did not ſtand-in need of conſolation. 
At Ceſena, he ſound himſelf ſurrounded by 
his family of both ſexes, and of all ages. The 
ſevere &tiquette, which conſtantly infulates the 
ſovereign pontiff, was laid aſide; and men, wo- 


men, and children, were admitted to his table. | 


He appeared to be much moved by this aſſem- 
blage ; but he was, perhaps, ſtill more ſenſibly 
affected, upon perceiving the arrival of count 
Zambeccari, one of the forty ſenators of Bo- 


king of: Spain, to — dil on "his 

6 Acer N Role * ahnen 
Charles III. eee nene dens 
e emperor,” ſaid he, the happineſs 
< which he is about to derive from your company 
at Vienna. I ſhould defire nothing ſo much as 
c to enjoy the like. Such is. the language of 
courts. It is well known that the ridiculous 
journey of the pope was not leſs diſapproved of 
at Madrid than at Verſailles ; but Charles III. 
vas not undeſerving of the title of catholic king, 
and felt „is ee ee A ho- 

n aim at io the followidgan sg 
(che th of March), Pius VI. received the hom- 
age of another crowned head. The king of 
Sardinia ſent ſeveral noblemen of his, court to 
compliment him. The next day, the pious duke 


of Parma came to perform the ſame duty in per- 


ſon. He kiſſed the n Hands and ippers 
and returned contented. _ 54 
Tbe pope found at en one of the empe- 
ns life · guards, who was come from Vienna 
to meet him. The day after bis departure from 
Rome, the emperor's. anſwer, which he did not 
chooſe to wait for, had arrived: it was as affec- 
tionate as the firſt; but it deprived him, never- 
theleſs, of the hope of effecting any change in 


_ "the! emperor's plans. Many perſons regretted 
that he had not deferred his departure for four 
and twenty hours, thinking that this anſwer 
would, perhaps, have cured him. They were but 
little acquainted-with Pius VI. Obſtinate: and 
preſumptuous, he could ſee nothing in the em- 
peror's letter but what was calculated to flatter 
his vanity. (! Joſeph; after repeating that he was 
immoveably fixed in his reſolutions, added the 
following words: I expect your vjſit ; but I beg you 
to accept the wſe of my palace, which Till be muck 
more convenient both for you and for me; ſince, as we 
Mall have a great many. things to diſcuſs together, we 
mut not let the prying public have the malicious plea- 
fore of counting the number of our interviews. - 1 
8 Joſeph had hoped that Pius VI. would divine 
his ſecret intentions. But when he heard that 
he had taken his letter in the literal ſenſe, and 
that be was ſet off from Rome, his whole 
thoughts were occupied in preparing for him the 
moſt dazzling reception. The courier whom he 
diſpatched, had orders not to ſtop till he met 
him. The letters which he delivered to the 
Pope announced that the emperor had fitted ußp 
an apartment for him in his reſidence at Vienna, 
which was the very ſame that had been occupied 
by the late empreſs, and that he might expect a 
reception worthy of his ſupreme rank. Pius VI. 
could not conceal his ſatisfaction. He enjoyed, 


£36. | . 


| by-anticipation, ne f 
with Which he was about to be overwhelmed. | 
After: quitting Ferrara, and arriving upon the 
banks of the Po, he found the bucentaur, Which 

+ the ſenate of Venice had ordered to be prepared 

for his accommodation, and an immenſe crowd 

waiting-for him by the ſide of the river. In this 

manner he was conducted to the place where 

the Adige falls into the Po; and thence to the 

_ iſland of Chiozza, where he was complimented 
bythe Venetian prelates, the doge, and the ſenate, 

repreſented by the two procurators of St. Mark, 

who accompanied him to the frontiers of the 

Venetian ſtate. The Sacred College was much 

afraid · leſt Pius VI., led away by a thirſt of ho- 

nours, ſhould be tempted to appear in the capi- 
tal of the republic. Aceording to the cardinals, 
the Venetians did not deſerve ſuch an attention 

on the part of the ſovereign pontiff. For a long 

time paſt they had ſhewn very little reſpect to 
the Holy See; and it was they who had ſet the 
emperor ur de en he 1 n too _ 
- followed 7, 7 
For * Pius Vi. ſhared) the Sacred Cot- 
lege that additional; vexation. - He contented 
himſelf with travelling through the whole Vene- 

tian ſtate, leaving Venice very near him upon his 
tight. When he arrived at the canals of the 
lake, from whence” there is a proſpe& of the 
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queen of the-ſeas, he found a great number of boats 
and gondolas, which ſcarcely left room for the 
richly decorated veſſel on board of which he was 
received. At the fight of him the whole crowd 
fell-proftrate, and craved and obtained his bene- 
dition, The women wept with joy, and all 
the neighbouring trees bent beneath the weight 
of curious ſpeQators. At length he diſem- 
barked at Malgara, and found the ſteps of the 
landing - place covered with a rich carpet. The 
biſhop of Treviſo was waiting for him at the top 
of them, and conducted him to Meſtre, where he 
was received by all the great perſonages of the 
environz, by the ambaſſadors of Spain and 
Auſtria, and by his own nuncio, all come from 
Venice in order to catch a benediction as he 
paſſed. After making ſome ſtop at Treviſo, he 


croſſed the Piava over a bridge built on purpoſe | 


for him, and the Tagliamento, in a boat magait- 
ficently ornamented; and at length arrived at 
Udina, the laſt town of that republic, the go- 
vernment of which affected to prove to him that 
it was as ready to pay empty homage to the 
perſon of the head of the church, as it was back - 
ward in ſhewing ene 100 e e to his au- 
thority. 8 

At length he We the Keine of Ss: 
minions of a ſovereign, far more formidable in 
his caprices, who was preparing to adminiſter to 


March he arrived at Goertz, or Goritz; the firſt 
_ town'in Auſtria. He found there Garampi, the 
nuncio, count Cobenzel, the emperor's vice- 
chancellor, a ſquadron of the life · guards, and 
miſed him the moſt brilliant reception; but his 
joy was a little diſturbed when he learnt that 
the archbiſhop of Goertz had juſt been ſent for 
to Vienna to receive a ſevere reprimand. He 
was about to expiate his blind devotion to the 
Holy See. He had refuſed to publiſh the edicts 
of toleration in his dioceſe, and had dared: to 
appeal to Rome. Pius VI. pretty well con- 
cealed his painful feelings at this firſt proof of 
Joſeph's inflexibility, and uttered theſe remark- 
able words, from which the perſons preſent drew 
various inferences :—17 is very right; the ſovereien's 
orders ſhould be punctually obeyed. But thoſe who 
record the words of great perſonages ſhould be 
accompanied by a muſician and a painter; one 
to note down the tone in which they are ſpoken, 
the other to pourtray the features of the ſpeaker: 
we ſnhould then know in what way they ought 
to be interpreted. Upon the arrival of the 
archbiſhop of Goertz at Vienna, a very embar· 
raſſing alternative was propoſed to him. Sign 
one of theſe two writings,” ſaid the ſevere com- 
miſſion before which he was ſummoned. | Ihe 
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en Ws che reGovation of his archbi@oprie; the. 
other an oath of obedience to the emperor's or- 
ders. A day which he aſked for conſideration 
not being granted him, he ſigned the oath, con- 
feſſed that he had groſsly diſobeyed the emperor's 
orders, and threw himſelf upon his clemency;. 
He afterwards received a ſevere reprimand; was 
obliged to liſten to a long lecture concerning 
the duty of biſhops towards their ſovereign and 


received orders to repair to his dioceſe, without 


ſo much as ſeeing Pius VI., who had arrived in 

the mean time, and to take care that the edicts 
he had ſuſpended were put in execution. He 
' was beſides threatened with a heavy fine, if he 
made the ſmalleſt delay, and condemned to pay 
fifteen hundred florins a year for the ſupport- of 
a pious foundation. The pope was certainly 
bound to intercede for him with the emperor; 
but his entreaties were of no avail. How ill did 
this W to the eee 0 his n 
| Prune 4 e Y 
ut: let us WIRES" to follow Ma 
road to Vienna. On his arrival:at:Laybach,'in 
Carniola, he found there the arch-dutheſs Mary 
Anne, the emperor's eldeſt ſiſter, whom devotion 
had brought from her convent of Clagenfurt to 
the feet of the ſovereign pontiff. She was gaing 
to proſtrate herſelf before him in reality. The 
pope haſtened to raiſe her, but could not pre- 


vent her from kiſſing his hand; and much were 
tho pious ſpectators ediſied by the humble devo- 

tion of the prineeſs, and the modeſt and kind 
demeanour of the pontiff. The religious homage 
of the archducheſs was the better received, as 
the reſt of the family had given ſo much vexa- 
tion to Pius VI., and held out to him a proſpect 
of more. He intimated his alarms to the illuſ- 
trious confidant; wWho repaid his abundant be- 
nedictions with the only thing ſne had at her dif. 
-poſal—fruitleſs Wiſhes, ane vain * of en- 
coura gement. . 
At Laybach, at 3 and at Nn in 
Stiria, he found bimſelf ſurrounded by the ſame 
concourſe of curious people and devotees. In 
the firſt of thoſe cities he walked during a whole 
- hour between two thick rows of ſpectators. At 
Gratz the public curioſity was ſtill greater; the 
crowd preſſed very cloſe: to him; every one wiſh- 
ing to kiſs, or at leaſt to touch the ſacred veſt- 
ments of the pontiff. In the midſt of all this 
homage, how was it poſſible to ſuppoſe that he 
was no more than a man! Accordingly Pius VI. 
identified himſelf with him whoſe vicar he called 
himſelf; and ſeeing that attempts were made to 
keep off the crowd of the faithful, pronounced 
with pious pride theſe words of St. Mark: Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
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1 bun VI. was not far from the gates of Viewns, 


ag the tribute of reſpe& was about to become 


ſtill more: ſtriking: Joſeph IL could not prevent 
his maligaity from adding to it ſome ſarcaſms, 
both in words and actions. He ſent to meet 
him three nobles of the Hungarian guard, Wo 
were to ſerve him as couriers; and to aceuſtom _ 
the pope to his principles of toleration, choſe 
them out of the three eee in 


theran, the third. a Calyiniſt. Candinal Mejazzi, 
- archbiſhop of Vienna, when ſetting: off to meet 
him, aſked the emperor if the bells of the capital 
were to be rung at the moment of the pops 
making his entry. 4 fine queſtion, indeed, nora 
-  Joſephy ate not the bells your artillery 2... I; 
Ide emperor and his brother: Maximilian 
= ae to meet the pontiff as far as Neunkirchen, 
a town at a few leagues diſtance from Vienna. 
As ſoon as they perceived his carriage, they 
alighted ;. the pope haſtened to do the like, and 
the greetings on both ſides were very affectionate. 
Ihe pope embraced the emperor, and gave him 
three fraternal, kiſſes. The ſpectators even 
thought they abſerved the tears ſtanding in the 

eyes of both the eminent perſonages; one of 
whom wept eaſily, and the other when he 
pleaſed. The emperor took the pope into his 
carriage, and Aaated him on his * hand; and 
$ 7 7 3 R 


auing their entry into . which was pom- 
pous and noiſy (it was on the 22d of March, 
1782) the holy father did not ceaſe to beſtow 
the treaſures of bis benediction upon an immenſe 
crowd of the ae intonicates with joy and 
devotion. 
The pope, ee with his pg, wes 

| Ae that, even before they arrived at Vi- 

enna, his auſtere, but real friends, Bernis and 

Axara, ſhould partake of his ſatisfaction. He 
ſent them word, through the medium of cardinal 
Pallavieini, that he received upon every occaſion 
the-moſt flattering teſtimonies of the emperor's 
affection. Hence,” by his account, it was natu- 
ral to conclude that Joſeph was pleaſed with his 
journey, and moſt favourably diſpoſed towards 
him. Theſe two intelligent miniſters would 
have been diverted by his preſumption, if their 
u for him had been leſs fincere. 
They heard with pleaſure that he had ſuc- 
_ ceeded perfectly well in his debut at Vienna. 
His appearance was conſidered as highly pre- 
poſfeſling ; his manners were thought a happy 


mixture of dignity, affability, and modeſty. It 


was well known, however, that Joſeph II., who, 
in ſpite of his great qualities, ſometimes exhi- 
bited a littlenefs of mind, had taken offence at 
the acclamations he had met with on his route. 
It was well known that he was particularly 
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vexed at finding that the pope had taken the li- _ 
berty of reprimanding the biſhops who had pub- 
- liſhed his imperial decrees with affected good- 


will. He did not even diſguiſe from him his ſen- 
timents on that head; but that was a circumſtance: 
Pius VI. took great care to conceal. A ſew days 
| after his arrival at Vienna, he wrote-to the cardi- 
nal de Bernis, and dwelt much upon the-enter- 
tainments given him by the emperor, and upon 

the compliments he received from him; but not 


a word did he ſay of his negotiation. He en- 


joined the ſame ſilence to all who accompanied 
bim; but the true cauſes of this — . 
well underſtood at Rome. | 
Ihe cardinals were of opinion that Th had 
done a great deal too much for the republic of 
Venice; of which he had ſo great reaſon to com- 


attached to popular acclamations, and to thoſe 
empty homages of tiquette which make no alte- 
ration in matters of importance. They) were 
afraid that, blinded by his vanity, he would enter 
into ſome diſgraceful capitulation. We would 

much rather,” ſaid they, that he ſhould return 
without having obtained any thing, than that he 


plain, They laughed at the importance he 


ſhould repay the fine words and wheedling o,. 


the emperor; by giving up any part whatever of 

the prerogatives of the Roman church.“ They 

had not Jeu ſounded the depth eee chat 
| * 2 


5 tioiſm. They were heard to ſay, S.. Peter will 


ee 
environed the Holy See. The people of Rome 
were ſtill more ſtupidly obſtinate in their fana- 


not-abandon im. Tf the. emperor refuſe to e 
wir ine demands of the pope, he will be firuck blind. 
In reality, Joſeph II. had at this time bad eyes; 
and was eleven days without ſeeing the; pope, or 
without being able to communicate with him 
_ otherwiſe: than by writing. The Romans already 
began to triumph; but a prudent.regimen, and 
| the oduliſts nen _ the 1011 to ots 
„We OA tone eee thi tines + Gate 
'who wiſh to be informed-of the minute details of 
the pope's ſtay at Vienna, and are deſirous of 
knowing to What religious ceremonies, and to 
what feſtivals, the thirty- one days that he paſſed 
there were devoted. Suffice it for us to ſay, that 
the empetor ſtudiouſſy diſplayed before the eyes 
of che pontiff every thing that could give him a 
high idea of the magnificence of his capital, or 
tend to exciĩte bis admiration of his palaces, his 
galleries of pictures, his manufactures, and his 
public eſtabliſuments; while Pius VI. was in 
like manner anxious to exhibit all the pompous 
ceremonies of the Roman religion, /in order to 
dazzle the eyes of the ſuperſtitious Auſtrians 
with every thing that tenders the head of the 
catholic church awful tothe vulgar. He does 


1 


not appear to bare failed n Rs beg. The 8 
attention he attracted at Vienna was very great, 
if we may judge by the report of all the eye. 
witneſſes, particularly by what a Lutheran, 
whoſe teſtimony cannot be ſuſpicious, wrote at 
the time to one of bis friends. : « The effect of + 
« the pope's preſence at Vienna,” ſaid he, is 
wonderful; and T am not aſtoniſhed at its 
having formerly produced ſuch ſtrange revo- 
Te eee I have ſeen the pontiff ſeveral times 
«at the moment he was giving his benedic- 5 
* tion to the people of this capital. I am not a 
catholic, neither am I eaſily moved; but 1 do 
© aſſure you that the ſight drew tears from me. 
Tou cannot conceive how intereſting it is to 
* ſee more than fifty thouſand perſons aſſembled 
in the ſame place by the ſame ſentiment,” ex- 
. preſſing in their looks and geſtures the devo- 
tion and enthufiaſm with which they wait for 
* benediction that they conceive effential to 
« their proſperity on earth, and to their happi- 
e neſs in another world; Entirely occupied 
© with that idea, they were perfectly inſenſi- 
e ble to the inconvenience of their fituation. 
& Crowded one againſt another, and ſcarcely 
" breathing, they ſaw the head of the catholic 
« church appear in all his pomp; the tiara on 
* his head, dreſſed in pontifical robes, ſacred in 
. Mui eyes, and magnificent in thoſe of every 
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5 « perſon, ſarrounded by all the cardinals who 
happened to be then at Vienna, and by all 
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« the dignified clergy. | The gontiff bent down 


8 « his body towards the earth, raiſed bis arms 
to heaven in the attitude of a+ perſon 

© firmly perſuaded. that he is conveying thither 
| 2 the vows of a multitude, of men, and ex- 


« preſſing. in his looks his ardent deſire that 


they may be heard. Let any one figure to 


* C.- 


"himſelf theſe functions performed by an old 


« man of a majeſtic perſon, - and of the moſt 
e — and pleaſing countenance;; and let him, 


« if he can, help feeling a ſtrong emotion when 


« he ſees this immenſe crowd fall upon their 


« knees at the moment the benediction is given, 
0 and receive it with the ſame enthuſiaſm that 


4 ſeems to animate him by whom it is beſtowed. 
For my part, I confeſs. that | the impreſſion 


% made upon me by this ſcene will not be 


« effaced while I live. How ſtrong and deep 
ec muſt it then be in the minds of thoſe who are 


% diſpoſed. to let themſelves be led FO * 
« external acts of devotion !“ 
The pope happened to be at Vienne "Ri 


| Paſſion and Eaſter weeks; > the time of all others 


the moſt favourable for the diſplay of the cere- 
monies of the Roman-catholic- church. Joſeph 


_  avajled. himſelf of the circumſtance to deſtroy 
the prejudices which his philoſophy had raiſcd 
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md the minds of the devout, and to prove that it 
was not incompatible with religion. He piouſy 
attended divine worfhip, which was performed 
with the greateſt imaginable pomp; and allowed 

the pope to have the honour of taking his place 
on that day, when, in celebrating the inſtitution 
of the Lord's Supper, the pride of ſovereign gran- 
deur condeſcends to waſh the feet of twelve in: 
digent old men, and to wait upon them at 
table. Joſeph himſelf ſelected theſe repreſen · 
tatives of the twelve apoſtles ; one of hm was 
a hundred and fix years of age. In the morning 
he received the ſacrament, as did his brother 


the arch- duke, from the hand of the ſovereigi 


pontiff. They were afterwards preſent at the 

ceremony, but incognito. The pope; after bleſſing 
the diſhes, put them himſelf upon the table of 
te gueſts. He offered one to the emperor, who 
excuſed himſelf by ſaying that he was there 
merely as a ſpectator. Each of the poor men 
received twenty ducats from his hands; and two _ 
medals of gold and filver from thoſe of Pius VI. 

Eafter Sunday was diſtinguiſhed by a grand c& 
remony of another kind, The pope celebrated 
high maſs with a degree of ſolemnity unex - 


ampled at Vienna. Ihe two princes of Schwartz- 15 
enberg and Averſperg walhed his hands bỹß 


turns. Afier the goſpel he delivered a diſcourſe 
in Lain, and had the double pleaſure of dif- 
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ſion upon the feelings of his auditors. 
Notwithſtanding all the precautions of the po- 

e prevent the accidents inevitable in ſuch 


- crowds, the performance of theſe auguſt cere- 


_ monies gave occaſion to contuſions and broken 


arms;*and more than once the great market- 


place was ſtrewed with "loſt ſhoes and hats; 
but every thing was compenſated by the happi- 
5 neſs of beholding the pontiff, and of receiving 
his benediction: The eager deſire to get a fight 
of him upotſ the road bordered upon phrenſy. 

I The courſe of the Danube was often obſtructed 


by the multitude of boats going up and down, 


full of curious ſpectators. Crowds of twenty 


and thirty thouſand perſons aſſembled in the 
ſtreets that lead to the emperor's refidence, call- 
ing with loud cries for the benediction of the 
pope. All the avenues to it were blocked up, 
and more than once a day Pius VI. was obliged 
to appear in his balcony, and to beſtow upon 
the impatient crowd the cheap fayour which 


they implored with ſo much ardour. Scarcely 


occupied by another multitude ambitious of the 
ſame honour. The influx of ſtrangers into Vi- 


enna was ſo prodigious, that apprehenſions of a 


want of proviſions were for ſome time enter- 
tained. People crowded from the moſt remote 


parts of we defect ſtates, The Whimfcal 
obſtinacy of a peaſant was remarked, who was 
come fixty leagues to ſee the pope. On his ar- 
rival he went and placed himſelf in one of the 
halls belonging to the apartment occupied by 
the pope. „What do you want here?” ſaid one of 
the guards. —“ I. with to fee the pope.”—=*You 

cannot ſee him here; begone about your buſi- 
* neſs!” —© No, no! I will wait till he comes, 1 
«am in no hurry; go on With what you are 
« about 3” and upon this he ſat down, and ate his 
Bread very quietly. He had been waiting in this 


manner for ſome hours; when the emperor, being 


informed of his perſeverance, himſelf introduced 
him to the pope, who received the honeſt vil- 
lager very graciouſly, gave him his hand to Kiſs, - 
beſtowed on him his benediction, and alſo one of 
the medals which he had brought with him from 
Rome. How cunning the people of Vienna are, ſaid 
the peaſant, retiring with great ſatisfaction: ey 
took good tare not to tell me the Hope gs money - to 
thoſe who went to ſee him. W Wil 

It was not his perſon alone which was the ob- 
Jet of veneration. No one is ignorant of the 
fort of worſhip which the Roman pontiffs ſuf- 
fered to be paid to the moſt ignoble part of their 
dreſs. | Pius VI. had foreſeen” that it would not 
be refuſed by the ſuperſtitious people of Vienna, 
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and had not forgot his flipper, It was placed 
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upon N in the audience chamber, and 
was kiſſed by all the eccleſiaſtics, who preſented 


= c themſelyes in crowds, by many devotees of every 


claſs, and even by many perſons. attracted by 
curioſity alone, who wiſhed to enjoy the mali- 
cious pleaſure of playing their part in the moſt 
ridieulous ſcene, perhaps, that ſuperſtition ever 
inyented to debaſe mankind. The holy ſlipper 
was even carried about as a, relic to ſeveral of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed houſes of Vienna; but 
the greater part of the laity were only permitted 
to kiſs his hand, and the fiſherman, e wih 
which it was adorned. 1 
Theſe enjoyments, however, which fo many 


paublic and private homages afforded to the va- = 


nity of Pius VI., were embittered by ſeveral mor- 
tifications in more eſſential matters. Few per- 
ſons. were in the ſecret of the frequent confer- 


ences Which he held with the emperor. It is 


from the conſequences alone, that we know he 
had little reaſon to be as well ſatisfied with them 
as he affected to ſay he was after his departure 
. - from Vienna. He even experienced, during his 
© ſtay there, ſeveral diſappointments which be- 
lied his aſſertions. . It was diſcovered that, in his 
converſations with the emperor, the great queſ- 
tions which had given occaſion to his journey 
were never thoroughly diſcuſſed. In the empe- 
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took place, at which were preſent prince Kau- 
nitz, cardinal Migazzi, archbiſhop of Vienna, 
and cardinal Herzan, the emperor's. miniſter at 
Rome. The pope endeayoured to move Joſeph 
IE by a pathetic ſpeech; which he interſperſed 
with arguments drawn from the canon law. He 
had no reaſon to congratulate himſelf on the 
ſucceſs of his harangue. The emperor evaded 
all diſeuſſion. I am no theologian,” anſwered 
he; © I am too little acquainted with the canon 
« law to enter into a verbal argument, Your 
* holineſs will have the goodneſs to commit 
to paper the repreſentations you may think 
proper to addreſs to me, in order that I may 
* ſubmit them to the examination of my theo- 
e Jogians. Cardinal Herzan has already in- 
formed you of the reſolutions. I have taken 
relative to the churches and convents in my 
% dominions. My only object in every thing 
* that has been done, or that yet remains to be 
done, is the good of my ſubjects. The new 
arrangements that I have determined upon 
« were indiſpenſably neceſſary; and Iwill main- 
* tain them with the greater firmneſs, as not one 
* of them affects, in the ſlighteſt degree, the 
« doctrine of the church. If your holineſs wiſhes 
© for a more ample explanation, you may de- 
liver your objeCtions in writing; my chancel- 
* lor will anſwer them officially, and in the 
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found his family dreſſed in ſuperb gala ſuits, and 
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„ fulleſt manner, Ad 1 will even have them 
' « printed for the information of my ſubjects.“ 

This was giving him ſufficiently to, underſtand 
what be had to expect. The formidable chan- 
cellor in queſtion was the prince de Kaunitz [no 
lefs a philoſopher, and, perhaps, ſtill more inflex- 


" ible, than the emperor himſelf], whoſe frigid de- 


meanour and ſilence it was not eaſy for Pius VI. 
to miſconſtrue. He endeavoured, by fawning 
and flattery, to ſmooth the rugged brow of the 
prime miniſter, and received in return nothing 
Bir cold politeneſs and unmeaning anſwers. 
"He expected at leaſt to receive the firſt viſit 
e bim. The miniſter of the emperor could 
never entertain the preſumptuous idea of its 
being paid him by the ſovereign pontiff of the 
univerſal church. . reaſoned Pius VI. 
Pius VI. reaſoned The pride of prince 
Kaunitz could not ada before the Holy 


See. Pius VI., who was deſirous of viewing his 


magnificent apartments, particularly his gallery 
of pictures, was at length forced to make ad- 
vances highly repugnant to his dignity. He ſent 
to inquire when he could have an opportunity 
of ſeeing him, and of admiring the curioſities his 


palace contained. Kaunitz fixed a day and an 


hour, and the pope was punCtual to the appoint- 
ment. On reaching the chancellor's houſe, he 


I” 


% 


his ſervanits clad in their richeſt liveries. The 
gate-way, the ftair-caſe, and the veſtibule were 
full of men who came out to meet him, and 
were eager to pay him the honours due to bis 
ſupreme rank. He prepared himſelf for the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed reception on the part of the 
maſter of the houſe. He was already in his 
apartments, when the prince de Kaunitz at 
length made his appearance, but in a morning 
dreſs, and with an air rather familiar than re- 
ſpectful. Pius VI. held out his hand to him. 
Inſtead of kiſſing it, as the pope naturally ex- 
_  petted, in conformity with a cuſtom from which 
nobody had ever derogated, Kaunitz laid hold of 
it, ſhookit, and ſqueezed it in a very affection- 
ate manner, which much aſtoniſhed the pontiff, 
and greatly ſcandalifed every body . preſent: 
With affected politeneſs, he afterwards: inſiſted 
upon being his Cicerone. He pointed out to him 
the beauties of his pictures. He made him walk 
forwards, ſtep back, turn to the right, and to the 
left, in order that he might ſee each of them in 
its proper light. This was the firſt time that 
Pius VI. ever felt himſelf pulled and puſhed 
about in every direction by, a profane hand; he 
who was never approached but with an air of 
the moſt reſpectful awe, nor ever touched unleſs 


to receive homage. , It was: not without diffi- | . 


culty that he preſerved his com poſure during the 


— 


: 
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whole of this ſcene, which appeared ſtrange to 


every body, except to the principal actor; and, 


that he might not inereaſe the mortification that 
he was made to undergo, by appearing to be 
ſenſible of it, he was obliged to teſtify his ac- 
 knowledgments to prince de Kaunitz for this 
extreme complaiſance, of which he, indeed, re- 


ccived no other proof. The fine arts were the 


only ſubject on which the grave and auſtere 


ehancellor could talk with tbe ſovereign pon- 


tiff. | He evaded all converſation upon other to- 


pics ; and if a judgment could be formed of the 


ſovereign by his miniſter, Pius VL had no reaſon 
to hope that he ſhould derive any benefit from 
- his journey. In fact he found Joſeph II. much 


more open and kind than the prince de Kaunitz ; 
but fully as inflexible. He ſoon had an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the degree to which the 
emperor was tenacious of his political maxims, 
even in the moſt minute circumſtances. | 
The Barnabites had juſt erected in their 


” havehi a warble altar, which cardinal Migazzi 


conſecrated. ' The monks ſolicited of the pope 


a plenary indulgence for this altar. The favour, 
which was very inſignificant, and little intereſt- 


ing to the emperor, was readily granted by the 
pope, by a brief which he wrote with his own 
hand. But the provincial of the Barnabites 
being deſirous of having the brief printed, could 


1 * 
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not obtain petmiſſion to bave it done till after it 
bad undergone the formalities required by the 


figned by the emperor, ike-wny other brief that 
__ have been made out at Rome. 
Notwithſtanding theſe unpleaſant appears | 
ances, Pius VI. was, or at leaſt pretended to be, | 
ſatisfied with the emperor. It is true that; in 
other reſpects, he obtained from Joſeph every 
thing that was calculated to flatter his vanity. 
Their conferences were of the moſt friendly kind. 
The emperor ſpoke to him confidentially con- 
cerning the principal perſonages in Europe, and 
the intereſt of the other courts; and even made 
diſcoveries to him which might have appeared 
indiſcreet. At no one time did he ſhew the 


new ordinances ; that is, till after it had been <HI FU 


ſmalleſt ſymptom of ill-bumour; which was moſt 


aſſuredly, on the part of Joſeph, a ſtrong proof of 

the defire he felt to pleaſe the pontiff. | 

I) be pope, on his fide, neglected nothing to 
render himſelf agreeable to the emperor. He 
took every opportunity of praifing his affability, 

his information, his ſtrong and cultivated mind, 

; and even his devotion. In this latter particular 

he was even guilty of an imprudence, the inten- 


tion of which might be good, but which was ; | 


cenſured at Rome with great ſeverity. © There 
were then at Vienna four cardinals ; Migazzi, 
Herzan, Firmian, biſhop of Paſſau, and Batthyani, 
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; han ſtrictly ſpeaking, was abſolutely neceſſary to 
i truth Pius VI. had lyfliciently ſhawn his 


ol it by holding a e at Vienna, war 
the pretence of giving the hat to Firmian and 
Batthyani, the two cardinals. In this aſſembly, 
at which Joſeph II. and his brother Maximilian 
were preſent, he delivered a Latin diſcourſe, 
which he concluded with a pompous panegyric 
on the emperor. We have had,” cried he with 


enthuſiaſm, frequent opportunities of ſeeing 
* him; and we cannot help admiring, not only 


6 the unlimited kindneſs with which he welcomed 
> « us tohis imperial reſidence, and the magnificent 
manner in which he there daily receives us, but 


c alſo his uncommon _. devotion, his extraordinary 


e talents, and his incredible application to buſi- 


« neſs. What a conſolation for our paternal heart, 


to find that piety and religion reign, without 
hy « having received the ſlighteſt injury, not only in 
e this ſplendid capital, but alſo among all the 


« inhabitants of the imperial ſtates through which 
« we paſſed. We ſhall never ceaſe then to ce- 
** lebrate his virtues, and to ſupport. them with 
our fervent prayers. We implore Almighty 
- God, who never abandons thoſe who ſeek him, 


« to ſtrengthen his imperial majeſty in his haly 
- © reſolutions, and to ſhower down PROD | him his 
0 3 grace.“ 
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_ care to make known this paſſage of the ſpeech, 
through the medium of the preſs, were much 
_ edified by the affecting effuſion of the ſovereign 
poontiff. But muſt not the emperor have laughed 
within himſelf at praiſes ſo unexpected, and fo 
_ Iittle deſerved? Pius VI., in the ſimplicity of his 
heart, juſtified them in his own eyes, by recall- 
ing to mind a converſation he had had with him 
a few days before. Joſeph had aſked him, whe- 
ther, in any one of his new ordinances, there was 
_ a ſingle article which affected the Chriſtian doc- 
trine ; and whether his holineſs muſt not confeſs 
that they related ſolely to the diſcipline of the 
church? Pius VI. had admitted it; upon which 
the emperor had replied, I am not then a heretit, 
44 | ſuppoſed at Rome. The pope concluded 
from this, that the emperor had thought he per- 
ceived ſome charges of hereſy in his correſpond. | + 
ence with Garampi, his nuncio; and he tock, 
or rather created, an opportunity of making 
amends for the wrong he had done the illuſtrious 
hoſt, by whom he was ſo well entertained. But 
the Roman cardinals, who had no apology to 
make, and who were ſenfible that the Imperial 
ordinances attacked eccleſiaſtical prerogatives 
much more intereſting to them than the doftrine 
of the church, did not admit the validity of the 
pope's Juſtification, but aſſerted, that his pom- 


vor. 1. | ” 0 


Pole barangue,. the dar of er was 


da a tacit approbetion; of, the e 5 e 
| | enſures. ＋ e Yo I 4 
While he was boatting-of the ne bey bs: 
had gained over him; and while cardinal Her- 
Zan was informing his friends at Rome, that the 
pope never ſpoke of the emperor but in terms 
of admiration aud gratitude, what was the conduct 
of that prince ?. He did not even wait for the 
Pontiff's departure to proceed with his reforms; 
but continued, without the conſent of the Holy 
See, to ſuppreſs the monaſtic orders in the Mi- 
laneſe, and the ſtate of Mantua. Could Pius 
VI. fincerely believe in Joſeph's devotion, which, 
in his eyes, muſt have conſiſted chiefly in ſhew- 
ing a reſpectful deference to the ee au- 
thority? N | 6 65 
But an en of theſe contradiftions 3 is 
to be found in the inconſiſtency of his character, 
| and i in the facility with which he ſuffered himſelf 


to be dazzled by external homage paid to his 


| perſon. Joſeph, who ſoon divined his diſpoſition, 
was not ſparing of thoſe means of ſeduction. In 


the courſe of the month of April, the pope was 
informed by a courjer, that unforeſeen and im- 
portant affairs required his ſpeedy return. He 
immediately began to make preparations for his 
departure but it was eaſily ſeen that they were 
not unattended with regret; for he was well aware 


1 


— 


es bis an wad» as yet” been produvevet. 
vo real advantage! Accordingly; when à foreign 
miniſter was indiſcreet enough to aſk him on what 
day be intended to ſet off, Pius VI. made anſwer: 
Jan pope, it is true, but not prophet * my departure 
depends upon the I ue of my negotiation. It was, 
however, foreſeen, that it would not be deferred. 
The emperor ordered an elegant travelling car 
riage to be prepared for him: the period Was 
now arrived in which he was about to diſplay 


| & his magnificence. He made him a preſent of a 


peforal *, enriched with diamonds, valued at two 
hundred thouſand florins. Pius VI. ſaid, on ac- 
cepting it: © I ſhall not conſider this preſent as 
„ my perſonal property, but as an appendage of 
the Holy See, for my ſucceſſors to wear on 
« days of great ſolemnity, as a mark of Impe- 


„ rial benevolence.” ' Joſeph went ſtill farther. 


He delivered to the pope, by the hands of the 
vice- chancellor of the empire, a diploma, con- 


ferring on his nephew, Lewis Braſchi Oneſti, the 


dignity of prince of the holy Roman empire, ex- 
empting him at the ſame time from the fees paid 
in like caſes; which are eſtimated at ninety thou- 
ſand florins. Pius VI. exhibited, on this occa- 
ſion, a very unexpected proof of wiſdom, which 
would have been quite complete, had it not 


* The croſs worn apon the deat bythe dignified clergy 
of the Roman catholic church. T. 
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been extolled by himſelf. But modeſty was not 

his favourite virtue. He at firſt accepted the 
diploma, but afterwards returned it to the em- 
peror, begging him to reſerve that favour for a 
more ſuitable time. I fhon/d be ſorry, added he, 
10 have it ſaid, that I have been more attentive to 
the aggrandiſement of my family than to the intereft 
ile charch. The emperor approved this in- 
ſtance of ſelf-denial,/ and the diploma remained, 
till further orders, in the hands of prince Collo- 
. redo. Magnificent preſents were made to the 
perſons -who attended the pope. Pius VI., in 
his turn, could not avoid giving proofs of his li- 


berality to thoſe who had been appointed by the 


emperor to attend him. This did not fail to 
increaſe the coſt of a journey already ſo expen- 
fave. | It was calculated that this uſeleſs whim 
added a million of Roman crowns to the debts 
of the Apoſtolical Chamber. The diſburſement 
of ſuch a ſum, eſpecially at a time when the bad 
adminiſtration of public affairs began to excite 
alarming murmurs, would ſcarcely have been 


_ juſtified by the moſt complete ſucceſs, We ſhall 


- ſoon ſee whether that was the caſe, _ 
__, Every circumſtance that attended upon the ſe- 
paration of Pius VI., and of the emperor, was 
calculated to add to the gratitude of the pontiff. 
Joſeph endeavoured to keep up his deluſion to 
the very moment of his departure, and even be- 


yond that period: Every thing that was moſt 
ſtriking and ſumptuous in the ſtiguette of his 
court was laviſhly diſplayed while he was pay 


ing the laſt honours to his gueſt, who was be- 
come his friend, or who at leaſt indulged that 


idea. He promiſed bim repeatedly to repay 
his viſit, He was determined to make à proper 
return, The cafes, however, were by no means 
parallel. The taſte of Joſeph for travelling was 


well known ; and that taſte was neither ſuitable 


to the uſual. age, nor to the ſituation of the Ro- 
man pontiff. But Pius VI., who was always 


tifying to his vanity, ſet off highly ſatiaßed 
with this promiſe; Joſeph and his brother ac · 


companying him to the diſtance of a league from 


Vienna. They all three alighted at the church 


of Mariabrunn ; entered it, and after having 


offered up their prayers with equal fervour, Jo- 


feph and the archduke received the embrace 


and benediction of the holy father, and left him 
with an appearance of the moſt lively emotion. 


The crowd that ſurrounded them was affected; 


tears were mingled with acclamations; and the 


pope took the road that led to the convent of 


Melk, where he was to paſs the night. 


The monks of Mariabrunn, at the particular 


requeſt of the pope and the emperor, immortal- 
iſed the time and place of this affecting ſepara- 
en ies * 


ready to view every thing in the light moſt gras 


tion Some months after, the following inſorip- 
tion, in Latin and German, was engraved upon 
marble,” and ee at 35 entrance * _w; 
chur en! Lene | 

7 Pius Vis Sos contiff, 0 Joseph I. 
6 emperor of the Romans, with the archduke 
Maximilian, after having offered up their 
«prayers in this church, parted in the midſt of 
«the moſt tender —_— and ana me tears 1 
1 all the ſpectators:” | 

But what is till more ee thaw . mo- 
nument, is that the very day on which this 47 
felling ſeparation took place, the emperor's com- 
miſſaries came and declared to the monks, that 
henceforward his Imperial majeſty would ſave 
them the trouble of receiving their income, and 
that their convent was put in ſequeſtration. 
Upon the communication of this intelligence, 
they became a little leſs ſenſible of the honour 
they had juſt received; and began to ſuſpect 
that the ſovereign pontiff n . 1 
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al su vors, kan, to Rome: A 5 
Pro: 1580 VI. did not, or at eaſt - kg not, to 
partici cipate in the uneaſineſs which began to be 
cConceived even in Auſtria, as to the reſult of his 
journey. In letters written from Vienna, a few: 
days before his departure, and from ſeveral 
places on the road, he ſaid, indeed, that, though 
perfectly well Tatisfied with the reception given 
him by the emperor, he had not been able to gain 
any eſſential point; becauſe he, as the head of the 
church, had not choſen to make conceſſions re- 
pugnant to his feelings. In proportion, how- 
ever, as he approached his reſi dence, he felt that, 
to procure a good reception, it was neceſſary to 
prepare men's minds by holding a different kind 
of language. Beſides, he had received, while on 
the road, three letters from the emperor, which, 
doubtleſs, inſpired him with ſome vague hopes. 
He accordingly wrote to his nephew, from Bo- 
logna, to the following effect: I have obtained 
from the emperor every thing that I deſired, 

«He has ſuppreſſed the new oath which he had 
« required from the biſhops in his dominions ; i 
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* and, on my part, I have given them the power 


« of granting diſpenſations for marriages as far 
« as the third and fourth degree of conſangui- 
« nity, and even fur neater degrees, only binding 


* them to aſk my permiſſion i in certain caſes.— 
T have alſo obtained ſaveral modifications in 
e regard to the monaſteries of both ſexes, and 


* to religious toleration.—Upon the whole,” added 


be, © my preſence. has been highly advantageous 10 


* religion ; ; and 1 cannot help congratulating myſelf 


"Te * upon my journey.” 


It is poſſible that 5 might be really fincere in 
Wy magnifying himſelf the. very flight advan- 
tages that he had gained. His vanity had been 
completely gratified ; and that was a great rea- 
ſon for his congratulating himſelf upon his Journey. 
The truth was, that he had ſubmitted, without 
difficulty, to the ſuppreſſion of uſeleſs convents ; 
becauſe at the bottom of his heart he was no 
friend to the monks, and that he had acquieſced 
in the emperor's maxims of . El becauſe 
Be was not himſelf inclined to perſecution. But 
he returned deeply afflicted by the annihilation 
of certain bulls; monuments moſt dear to him, 
as the authority of the Holy See. He was 
grieved at the re-eſtabliſhment of the biſhops in 
their primitive rights, at the meaſure which ſub- 
jected the monks of their dioceſe to their autho- 


rity, and which rendered the latter independent | 
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wy their generals reſident at Rome. Upon 21 
ſtzmeſe points he had in vain endeavoured to con- 
vert Joſeph and his miniſters. He had obtained 

ſome promiſes, which kept alive his deluſion. 
The emperor agreed with him that the ſuper- 
fluous monaſteries ſhould be ſhut up; but that 

| he would not totally fuppreſs any monaſtic order; 
and that an inprimatur (ſhould not be granted for 
any pamphlet written againſt the legitimate ex- 
erciſe of the papal authority. For Meſſrs. Eybel 
and Sonnenfels, two Auſtrian writers, examined 
with great ſeverify the pretenſions of the court 
of Rome; the former in a work entitled,” What 
i the Pope P the latter in a publication relative 
to the journey of Pius VI. Joſeph II. permitted 
him alſo to hope that, during his pontificate, 
things ſhould remain upon the old footing as to 


the biſboprics and benefices of Lombardy. Pius 
VI., on his departure, had therefore ſome reaſon 


TEM believe that his apoſtolical journey had not 
been altogether ineffectual. But of theſe two 
_ negotiators, each of whom flattered himſelf. per- 


haps, that he had ovyer-reached the other, one 


thought that he has as yet only taſted the firſt- 


fruits of his ſucceſs, the other that he had as yet 


only put the firſt hand to his reforms.. Soon 


after one of them diſcovered that he had been 
deceived, or at leaſt that he had deceived him- 


ſelf; and the other; that he had remained un- 


* 


— 


ſhaken- in bis reſolutions,” But let us wy 
Pius VI. on his return to Rome. 

Ihe day of his departure be * at Meik, in 
the ſame convent which, ſixteen years after“ 
wards, was intended for his aſylum, when, in the 
ſirſt moments of the revolution at Rome, the em- 
peror, the nephew of him who had entertained 
bim in more proſperous times, agreed with the 
French government to receive him in his domi- 
nions; The count de Cobenzel accompanied 
bim as far as Braunay, the firſt town of Bavaria, 
on the road from Auſtria to Rome. The elector 
was determined that the pope ſhould not per- 
ceive that he wi velling in the territory of a 


05 different prince, He diſplayed all the pomp of 


his army, of his guards, and in ſhort all the mag- 
nificence . of his court. He went to meet him, 
ſeated him i in a ſuperb carriage which he took 
with bim on. purpoſe, and conducted him to his 
capital in the midſt of the pious acclamations of 
a nation which vies in devotion, even with the 
people of Vienna. He paſſed ſix days in the 
city of Munich, which is called the Rome of 
Germany; and could eafily perceive that the title 
was not ill beſtowed. The. Bavarian govern- 
ment was far from poſſeſſing that philoſophical 
courage which rendered the court of Vienna ſo 
formidable to the Holy See. Pius VI. received 
from it nothing but homages; the enjoyment of 
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which was: diſturbed by no unpleaſant. circum. 
ſtance. The court of Munich had even carried 


its attentions ſo far, as to redouble its orthodox 


ical ſeverity, in order to prevent the occurrence 


of any thing which might give the pontiff the 
ſmalleſt alarm. Two days before his arrival, all 


the bookſellers and printers received orders not 


to ſell or publiſh any work which had not paſſed 


through the hands of the electoral cenſors. His 
piety and vanity were equally gratiſied during 
bis ſtay in Bavaria. It was the only country in 
Europe where the authority of the 'Holy See 
had remained unimpaired. The court, although 
renowned for gallantry, had preſerved a great 


attachment for every thing that conſtitutes the 
external part of religion. The nation was one 


of the moſt ignorant, and conſequently one of 
the moſt ſuperſtitious, of the catholic world. 
Whole legions of fanatical monks formed one of 


the moſt valuable diviſions of the papal troops. 


No ſpark of philoſophy had diminiſhed either 


their pious belief or their blind ſubordination. 


The Holy See reckoned in Bavaria alone more 
than five thouſand truſty ſatellites. The pope 
was more revered there than in Rome itſelf, and 
the homages which he received were equally 
unanimous and profound. Accordingly when 
he approached Augſbourg, and was about to paſs 
the weſtern limits of Bavaria, he turned round 


with emotion towards that country ſo favoured 
hy heaven, and laviſhed upon it his benedictions 
and his HEPES CI nj it — it- 
ſelf ſo deſerving. | 

The elector of herd, * had waited: upon 
Him at Munich, attended him as far as Augſbourg, 
lace. On entering the territory of that Impe- 
rial city, where the ſectariſts of both religions, 
the catholic and proteſtant, are equally tole- 
rated, and have each a ſhare in the government, 
Pius VI. was, for the firſt time, in aà land in- 
fected with bereſy; a circumſtance which mea- 
ſures had been taken to prevent his perceiving. 
"The catholic magiſtrates aſked their proteſtant 
colleagues how they propoſed to receive the 
Þope. They anſwered, that it was contrary to 
their religious principles to receive him in that 


. _ - quality; but that they reſpected him as 4 


crowned head, and would readily concur in any 
homage which might be paid, him upon that 
complimented by a deputation of the ſenate, 
conſiſting of two catholics and two proteſtants; 
and received the preſents which the Imperial 
cities are accuſtomed to make to diſtinguiſhed 
perſonages. Every thing that was intereſting in 
Augſbourg was ſhewn to him, particularly all 
that appertained to the arts and ſciences, 


Pius VI. was poſſeſſed of erudition, at leaſt in 
what related to theological affairs. He diſ- 
played it with affectation, and it was celebrated, 
as it generally happens in ſimilar caſes, by the 
moſt exaggerated flattery. At the library of the 
city, where his literary knowledge was molt 
conſpicuouſly diſplayed, an incident occurred. 
trifling enough in itſelf, but which produced a 
great effect upon the public mind in Germany. 
de librarian, M. Mertens, who was a proteſtant, 

was commiſſioned to make a ſpeech to him; 
but conſidering himſelf as the organ of the whole 
city, in which the catholic religion was co- equal 


with his own, he hazarded expreſſions ſo reſpect- 


ful, and ſo little conformable to the lagguage of 
2 heretic, that all thoſe of his ſect took great 
'offence ; and the pontiff himſelf appeared almoſt 
as much embarraſſed as flattered. It was ſtill. 
worſe when the learned proteſtant was ſeen; to 
bend his knee before the head of the catholic 
church; all the fanatics, for there are alſo fana- 
tics among the Lutherans, ſet up an outery 
againſt ſuch idolatry, In vain did Mertens en- 
deavour to excuſe himſelf, by ſaying —_— 
flexion was one of the ceremonies of the Spaniſh 
court. He was not * for Wenn ad 
papiſts ſo ſignal a triumph. 7 
Pius VI. paſſed three days at W the 
| midſt of men, religious ws profane; and 
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—— he leave behind bim a were favour- 
© able idea of his eloquence, affability, and khow- 

_ _ Jedge. The journals aro... arg N 
X in terms of enthuſiaſm; - 

Augſbourg was "intereſting | to him f in more 
| than one point of view. It was there that he 
- received; for the firſt time, the homage of thoſe 
' Tefractory children, whom he had been accuſ- 

tomed to hold in horror and deteſtation; it was 
at Augſbourg that the Roman church had re- 
ceived that painful wound which is ſtill bleed- 
3 ing; and it was there, in ſhort,” that he found 
mmaüimſelf in the preſence of that elector of Treves, 
5 To whom he was indebted for one of the greateſt 
conſolaſtons that Rome, afflicted by ſo many 
misfortunes, had for a long time received. For 
it was to the ſolicitation of this devout prince, 
that M. Hontheim, his ſuffragan, had yielded, 
when he recanted, as we have before obſerved, 
1 his work publiſhed under the name of Febro- 
Mm nius, and which was ſo formidable to the court 
of Rome. He accordingly took great pleaſure 
in the ſociety of a client, whoſe zeal did not ap- 
"Pear to him leſs edifying than his birth was il- 
luſtrious. He was not, like Joſeph II., one of 

_ thoſe children diſobedient to his paternal exhorta- 

- tions; nor was the tribute of reſpe& that he re- 
ceived from him mere ſhow and grimace. Not- 
-withſtanding his apparent ſerenity; he ſtood in 
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need of eenfolation ; and found it in the effu- 
n of the pious electo r. 
he ſecret chagrin and diſquietude which ac 
| ampere him from Vienna, manifeſted them- 
ſelyes at Augſbourg upon a remarkable occa- 
ſion. Among the perſonages, more or leſs di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their rank, who \crowded” round 
him, were four prelates of the empire, impercep+ 
tible ſovereigns, whoſe territory is ſcarcely vi- 
ſible upon the map. One of them, biſhop of 
Ochſenhauſen, in Swabia, convetſing with him 
in Latin, the pope aſked him how many con- 
vents he had belonging to his ſee. I have eleven 
wider me, anſwered the prelate, with 4 ſorroreful 
air; but fix of them are filuated in the Auſtrian do- 
* minions. This was recalling painful ideas do the 
mind of Pius VI.; for, among other meaſures 
that the emperor had taken, he had decreed 
that no prieſt in the Auſtrian ſtates ſhould in 
future acknowledge a foreign ſovereignty. Here 
Pius VI., lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, 
ſuffered his painful ſecret to eſcape him. O. 
my dear children, I have left nothing unattempteu to 
keep things as they formerly Ae or to reflore them 


o their priſtine fate; BUT———the buſineſs, how- 


ever, i. not finally ſettled : let us + pray and hope. He 
did not expreſs himſelf in this manner in the 


letters which he wrote to Rome, 
Three * vhs he. ſet off for the Tyrol, 


. place ſtill more affecting than the preceding 


r | 
| ther of his little ſtate. , There a ſeparation took 


ones. On the 7th of May he arrived at Inſpruck, 
where he was received by the archducheſs Eli- 
_ Gabeth; the emperor's third ſiſter. She was abbeſs 
in that town which-was the capital of the Ty- 
rol. Her brother had recommended her to re- 
ceive the ſovereign pontiff with all the ſolemnity 
compatible with her ſituation ; but the arch- 
ducheſs was led by her pious ſentiments to im- 
prove upon the emperor's inſtructions. He was 
received at Brixen by the biſhop, 'who endea- 
voured, by every mark of reſpect, to make the 
Holy father forget the chagrin he had given him 
the preceding year, by ſtrictly forbidding the 
clergy of his dioceſe the uſe of the bull Unigenitus. 
He arrived at Trent on the 10th of May, and 
was received there by the biſhop of that city, ſo 
famous in the annals of the Roman church; but 
he made no ſtay. After having paſſed through 
Roveredo, he a ſecond time entered the Vene- 
tian territories. Verona received bim with a 
diſplay of all the magnificence of which its ſitu- 
ation ad mits. The wide bed of the Adige, which 
| waſhes the walls of that city, reflected the ſplen- 
dour of a ſuperb illumination. Conducted in pomp 
to the amphitheatre of Verona, and looking down 
from the top of that noble nN of the an- 
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dient Romans upon the vaſt eneloſure which fot- 


merly was devoted to their pleaſures, the ſove- 


reign,” the great pontiff of modern Rome, la- 

viſned his benedictions upon hxty thouſand, of 
te faithful proſtrate at his feet. The biſhop of 
Verona was treated by the holy father leſs aſſec- 
tionately than his flock. He had recently ad- 
dtreſſed a paſtoral letter to his dioceſans in the 
Tyrol, which was too conſonant with the prin- 2 
eiples of the cabinet of Vienna not to give great 
diſpleaſure! to the. biſhop. of Rome. He bad 
dared to ſuppreſs the confraternities of the Heart 


bol Jeſus, and of the Lord of St., Francis. He had 


dared to forbid the admiſſion of the pope's in- 
dulgences till they had been examined by him- 
ſelf, and had obtained the approbation of the 
emperor, It would have required a great effort 
of Chriſtian charity in Pius VI. to ee A 
ſerious i injuries. ib lag 9 

No ſimilar e un bittered the 5 
ſure he derived from the brilliant reception that 
awaited. him at Vicenza and Padua. He was 
approaching the capital of that republic againſt 
which he had more than one cauſe of com- 
plaint; and, notwithſtanding thẽ· repugnance of 
the Sacred College, could not reſiſt the tempta - 
tion of ſeeing Venice. The ſenate, which was 
acquainted with his intention, ſent Manin and 
Contarini, two Proguratars of St. Marks: to meet 
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him as far as the frontiers of the Tyrol, and to 
preſide over the entertainments that were pre- 
pa red for him all along the road. His entry into 
Venice afforded a ſpectacle, the only one of 
- its kind, perhaps, in the world, and ſuch as the 
| Venetians memſelves had never ſeen. The pa- 
triarch, and eighteen biſhops of the Venetian 
ate, had gone as far as Fuſina to receive him, 
esch in his own gondola, and each furrounded 
by the dignitaries of his divcefe, Upon the 
banks of the Brenta, he found a galley magni- 
ficently adorned) which the doge and the nia 
' had ſent him. He was thus conducted, fſur- 
rotnded' with & crowd of boats and gondolas, as 

fur as the iſland of San Georgio- in- Alga, fituated 
at the diſtatice of Half a league from the city. 
There the doge, the ſenate, and the principal 
magiſtrates of the republic, were waiting for him 
in their magnificent gala dreſſes. Upon per- 
ceiving tem, the pope landed from his galley ; 
nch the doge received him in his arms, and was 

about to fall at his feet. Pius VI. graciouſly | 
prevented bim; and from that moment the moſt 
friendly intimacy took place between them, and 
began to awaken the ſuſpicions of the jealous 
_ fenators appointed to watch over the conduct of 
the doge. They embarked in the ſame gondola 
with the-patriarch, and two nuncios; Garampi 
_ of Vienna, who had accompanied his holineſs 


. N 

ever fince his departure, and Ranucci of. Ve- 
nice. Their retinue ſeated themſelves in the 
two other gondolas belonging to the doge. 
They rowed along, attended by five or fix thou - 
ſand boats and other veſſels, variouſly ornamented. 
Upon approaching the great canal of the mint, 
Fhich is the true entrance of Venice, the pope. 


was ſaluted with twa hundred guns, from ſeven 


gallies ſtationed in that port. For ſeveral hours 
all the bells in the city announced his arrival. 
The banks of the canals, all the windows, and 
all the roofs of the houſes were crowded. with 
ſpectators. Never had ſuch univerſal enthu- 
ſiaſm, nor ſuch a concourſe of people, been ſeen 


at Venice ; nor could any eity in Europe exhibit = 


a multitude of ſpectators conſiſting of ſuch mot- 
ley groups. After empty, but brilliant - cere- 8 
monies, the pope was taken to ſee every thing 
remarkable that Venice contained. The Vene- 
tians had reſerved for him the ſpectacle moſt 
kely to gratify his curioſity; the ceremony af 
the marriage of the doge to the Adriatic ſea. It 
was regularly celebrated on the Aſcenfion-day; 
but this year it was deferred till Whit-monday, 
on account of the pope. Every thing was pre- 
pared to make the fight as pleaſing to him as 
Pollible. The preceding evening he had offi- 
ciated with great pomp in one of the principal - 
_ churches of the city. The day of his departure 
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was drawing near. Entreaties were vain; his 
reſolution was not to be ſhaken: What could 
be his motive? On this it is not eaſy to form any 
conjecture; for Pius VI. could. ſometimes be 
ſecret and reſerved: It had, however, been re- 
marked, that the doge had been extremely pro- 
digal of his attentions to the pope; that he had 
had ſeveral conferences with him, which were 
thought too familiar 3 and that ſometimes, even 
in public, he bad affected to ſpeak to him in a 
whiſper. What ſecrets could he have to com- 
municate? Could the nominal head of the re- 
public; who is ſubject to more rigorous lawvys than 
the meaneſt citizen, have any thing to conceal 
from the knowledge of the ſenate? The repub- | 


lic had firmly reſiſted the uſurped authority of 


the Holy See. By vindicating its unalienable 
rights, it had afflicted the ſovereign pontiff. 
Did the doge wiſh to ſooth the pope's reſent- 


ment of this ſevere conduct; to give him con- 


ſolation, or even; hopes? Did he wiſh to make 
his peace at the expenſe of his ſovereign ? The 

gloomy ftate-inquiſitors doubtleſs conceived ſuſ- 
pPicions, and did not hide them from the doge. 


They reminded him, in harſh» terms, of his de- 


Perceived it, and repented-havin 8 done the jea- : 


Juous ſenate an honour ofq which the Sacred Col- 


Ruben it unworthy, He Was afraid of 
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being a ſource of trouble to his affectionate hoſt, 
vhoſe affability might be conſtrued into a crime 
againſt the ſtate; and ſet off from Venice on 
Whit-ſunday, without waiting for the ceremony. 
ſtill more abſurd than pompous, which was to 
be celebrated on the following day. bone? 
Ne paſſed a ſecond time through Padua, where 
new honours awaited him. On his arrival at 

Canaro, which was the boundary between the 
Venetian and the eccleſiaſtical ſtates; he took 
leave of the two procurators of St. Mark, who 
had accompanied him thus far. He was received 
upon the banks of the Po by cardinals Des Lances 
and Caraffa, who were come to congratulate 
him on his return to Italy. After having paſſed 
over the bridge recently built acroſs the Po, he 
made his ſolemn entry into Ferrara, the firſt eity 
of his dominions, and immediately reſumedꝭ the 
exerciſe of his ſovereignty. - On the very day 
after his arrival he held a conſiſtory, in which 
he proclaimed the dignity conferred on cardinal - 
Herzan, whoſe nomination he had, according to 
a whimſical euſtom, reſerved in petio for three 
years. He raiſed to the ſame dignity 'the-arch+ 
biſhop of Ferrara and the good cardinal Matter, 
who will again be brought forward when we 
have occaſion to ſpeak of the Roman revolution. 
This-prelate joined to the piety of his ꝓrofeſſion 
73 
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2 peaceable diſpoſition ; but bis mind was in- 


_ clined to ſuperſtition; and a blind devotion to the 
maxims of the Holy See. His exaltation aſto- 


niſhed a part of the inhabitants of Rome, and 


was a triumph for the Jeſuitical party, Who 
thence concluded that Pius VI. had not deen 
F by his travels. 

At Bologna, he received an affetionate viſit 
from one of his moſt faithful and moſt illuftrious 
children, the duke of Parma, who had inherited 
none of the - philoſophical boldneſs with which 
his father had dared to reſiſt the pfetenfions of 
the court of Rome. At Imola, he was received 
by his uncle, cardinal Bandi; on the gate of 
 Faenzahefound flattering inſcriptions, by which 
| | his vanity was much gratified. At Ceſena, he 
had an enjoyment of another kind. He there 
found bis family aſſembled, happy to fee and to 
welcome him again to his native place. Oonti- 


nung his route afterwards through Pefaro, Fano, 


and Sinigaglia, he arrived at Aricona, where he 
was received with great parade. A ſtatue had 
been ereCted in that city, repreſenting him giving 
his benediction to the people; but it was ſome- 
thing elſe that the inhabitants of Ancona ex- 
pected from his magnificence. Ie paid a viſit 
lute of artillery and martial muſic; went on 
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e bed be for him, 1 
and for.a moment fancied that he was poſſeſſed of 
of a navy. He made a very ſhort Ray at our - © 
Lady of Loretta, Recanati, and Macerata; per- 
forming, however, divine worſhip, and diſtribpte | 
ing henedictions wherever he ftopped. | 
.. As. he- approached Rome, his wenne was 
marked by accuniulated homages of reſpect 
and ſtupid admiration. In ſeveral places he 
paſſed under triumphal arches; in others he 
found pompous inſcriptions. At Foligno, ſome 
nuns of a poor conyent ſolicited relief: It i 
bt of tio uſe to you, anſwered the pope, your rouvew 
will he immediately ſuppreſſed. It was ſo, in reality, 
a ſhort time after; but the ſuppreſſion of mo- 
Baſteries, from whatever quarter it came, was 
ſure to be a ſource of chagrin to the holy father. 
The expulſion of theſe poor nuns from their 
conyent occaſioned an inſurrection among the 
people; and to ſuppreſs it, the two authorities 
were obliged to concert meaſures. The magi- 
ſtrate came to the aſſiſtance of the biſhop, ang 
ordered the riaters to be apprehended. There _ 
are times and places in which ' inclination. alone 
are inſufficient to operate the moſt uſeful 6g 
even the moſt trifling reform. 
From Foligno, Pius VI, proceeded. through. - 
_— and Narni to Otricoli. In the * 
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place he had an opportunity of mak ing a parade 
of his taſte for the arts and ſciences, which the 
many curioſities of every kind that he had ſeen, 
during the laſt two months, had only ſerved to 
revive. Carara, the ſecretary of the congrega- 
tion of the council, who in a profeſſion, in gene- 
ral devoted to inutility, had cultivated the fine 
arts with ſucceſs, was waiting for him at Otri- 
coli. It was he who was charged to continue 
4 in the environs of that place the excavations 
which had already furniſhed the Muſeum Pio 
 Clementinum with the moſt exquiſite monuments 
ol art; antique ſtatues, buſts, columns, tripods, 
and moſaies. Pius VI. applauded theſe diſco- 
veries as his on work, and, after having given 
orders to proceed with the excavations, took 
the road to Civita Caſtellana; the laſt place at 
which he ſlept before his arrival at Rome. He 
there found two perſons whom he had made 
happy during his journey, monſignor Campa- 
nelli, recently elevated to the office of pope's 
auditor; and monſignore Erſkine, whom he had 
appointed promoter of the faith. Theſe prema- 
ture favours had ſatisfied none but thoſe who 
bad received them. Campanelli and Erſkine 
were two upſtarts, who had as yet deſerved but 
little of the Holy See. The favour they en- 
joyed was an additional grievance, with which 
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the pope's impolicy furniſhed the mal contents | 5 
of Rome, whom he ſhould rather have thouggt 


of appeaſing. But for ſome time paſt he ſeemed 
* to act unſeaſonably 3 ever 5 
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12 CHAPTER XIV. QC is 1. 
"The Pope Arial ad Repo at h. 


ng ai his capinnl; Pius VI. re. 
ceived teſtimonies ſo expreſſive of the ſatisfaction 
felt at his return, that a man more modeſt than 
himſelf might have believed them fincere. 
Whether, however, he was tired of homages, or 
_ conſcious that he did not deſerve thoſe that were 
reſerved for him, he requeſted and obtained that 


a part of them ſhould be ſupprefſed. It was in- 


| tended to erect a triumphal arch upon the Pi- 
a del popolo, which he was to croſs, to illu- 
minate all the quarters of the town through 
which he was to paſs, and to celebrate his entry 
by fireworks, . concerts, a great entertainment, 
and even a ball. It was alſo the intention of the 
Sacred College to go and meet him at the Porta 
del popolo; Pius VI. declined all theſe honours : - 
he only permitted Albani, the dean of the cardi- 
nals, cardinal Antonelli, his favourite, and his 
beloved nephew, the duke de Nemi, to come and 
receive him at Ponto Molle. He could not, 
however, eſcape from all thoſe noiſy teſtimonies 
of public joy, which are rather matters of form 
than of real reſpect; from ſalutes of artillery, the 
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ringing of the numerous bells of Rome, and tho 


but which cannot be extorted from them, all 
thoſe teſtimonies of affection and gratitude which 
a a ſovereign muſt and ought to feel, were not 
very prodigally beſtowed ; and this he muſt have 
perceived, It was not that the Roman people 


doubted. of his ſucceſs. with the emperor; and 


even if they had, Pius VI. having other claims 
upon their affection, would have been pitied, 


and have been only the more beloved; but mat · 


ters which more nearly concerned them were the 


meaſure of their ſentiments in regard to the pon - 
tif, The whole eccleſiaſtical ſtate, particularly _ 
the capital, complained aloud of the high price 
of proviſions; and it was not by their filence 


only that his ſubje&s had expreſſed their diſron· 
tent. All along the road from Bologna he had 


heard the moſt bitter complaints; received the 


moſt energetic petitions; and the momentary 
enthuſiaſm, occaſioned by his return, did not 
efface the unpleaſant impreſſions they had made. 
While he was pafling in ſtate through the ſtreets 


of his capital, ſome of thoſe expreflions were 


heard which courtiers call ſeditious. The cardi- 


nals and the prelates who were about him con-, | 


illumination of the principal hotels. But thoſe 
| mations which Aa contented people pour forth, | 


- cealed; or diſguiſed the truth. Cardinal Palla. 
vieini, his ſecretary of ſtate, an honeſt, though a 
weak man, felt much concern, but ſaid nothing. 
The cardinal de Bernis himſelf, perhaps the moſt 
ſincere of his friends, did not dare to break a 
ſilence, ſo ſcrupulouſly obſerved by thoſe about 
the pope's perſon; but from that time he was 
accuſtomed to ſay, I ſee plainly lat the reign of 


Pu Vg will in the end of hint any a rtr. The 


common people, who had leſs diſeretion, re- 
vealed to him what was ſo carefully kept ſecret. 
A ſſew days after his return he was hiſſed in the 

ſtreets of Rome; and dared no longer go out on 
foot. But at that time one thing only occupied 
his mind. He was perſuaded that he had im - 
mortaliſed himſelf by his apoſtolical- journey; 


EI and, by way of obtaining credit for his ſucceſs, 
was loud in his praiſe of Joſeph II. In his firſt 
interview with his moſt intimate friends, he in- 


genuouſly ſaid: © The'emperor has a great deal 


of religion. He aſſured me, and proved, that 


he was the beſt catholic upon the face of the 
*. earth. It was by his counſellors that he was 
© Jed aſtray, after the death of his reſpectable 
„ mother.“ The wiſe, but ſevere miniſter of 
Spain, agreed that his journey did him honour; 
* but I doubt,“ added he, “ whether it will be 
*- uſeful to religion andithe:Holy See.” — Give 


himſelf to be impoſed upon by the wheedling 
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*. me tine,” a the holy father, “and you. | 
4 ſhall ſee that I will obtain more from a 8 


« e, than you may perhaps imagine. 
The truth, and it Was ſoon evident, 8 | 
en moſt undiſcerning, was, that he had ſuffered 


manners of Joſeph II., and to be deceived by his 
vague and unmeaning promiſes. Joſeph, when wy 
he choſe to take the trouble, was ſure to pleaſe 1 
and he neglected nothing to make himſelf agree - 

able to the pope. Penetrating and artful, he 


was ſoon acquainted with his adverſary, who was 
a perfect ſtranger to the language of courts, and 


had neither deſire nor power to diſſemble. He 
eaſily divined his inclinations, and took care tio 
flatter. the propenſity which he diſcovered for 
the defunct ſociety of Jeſus. This, indeed, was 


done of the great means employed to gain his 


point. Accordingly Pius VI., on his return, 
proud of the emperor's. concurrence in his ſenti- 
ments, was leſs careful to conceal that affection, 
which the courts of Verſailles and Madrid had 
long ſuſpected, in ſpite of his proteſtations to the 
contrary; e took a pleaſure in repeating to 
the miniſters of thoſe courts, that the emperor 


had ſaid to him: © If the ſuppreſſion of the Je- 


* ſuits had depended upon me, it ſhould not 
% haye taken place. Charles III. was in the 
*, wrong. to-infiſt upon it with ſo much warmth; 


hut the empreſs of Ruſſia is fully reſolved 7 
« preſerve at leaft the ſeed.” Pins VI., by theſe 
communications, prepared himſelf an excuſe for 
the condeſcenſion which he did not delay ſhew- 
- Ing,” upon chis occaſion; to the formidable Ca- 
therine. But he bEtrayed his on ſeeret; and 
tmde miniſters of France and Spain expreſſed to 
bim krheir uneaſineſs. No matter, ſaid they, if 


_ the empreſs of Ruſſia keep the Jeſuits in her 


empire, provided you do not acknowledge them 


5 as ſach. Upon which the pope haſtened to 


Fonic) the ſuſpicion, and again proteſted that he 
would fulfil the promiſe he had made. 

The queſtion, however, was to give a formal 

. account of this journey, which had made fo 

much noiſe, and been fo very expenſiye, to dazzle 
at leaſt the credulous, and to obtain the applauſe 

that had been ſo ſparingly dealt out to him on 

his arrival. He had taken time te prepare a 


poempous narrative, Which was got ready till 


three months after his return. - Notwithſtand- 
_ Ing the high opinion he entertained of his own 
eloquence, and the ſmall ſhare of confidence he 
. repoſed in cardinal Pallavacini, he choſe to ſub- 
mit wis narrative to his judgment. The cardi- 
nal found it prolix and minute, and took the li- 
berty of making 'a great many eraſements, which 
did not make it appear leſs tedious and unſea- 
ſonabie. The pope delivered it with great em- 
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phaſis, in a ſolemn conſiſtory held on the 23d f 
September. After a multiplicity of particulars, 
which ſerved only to prove his puerile 28 he 
thus concluded: The great genius of the em- 
4 peror Joſeph, his very particular affection, of 
« which we have received ſo many proofs, his 
« affability, his philanthropy, had appeared to 
« ys a fayourable augury ; and we muſt confeſs, 
added he, that our confidence has not bern des 
© 44d. Indeed we have already obtained from 
« his equity ſome important conceſſions, and 
he eee eee — : 
others.“ | 
The Sacred College did not expect to de 
from the mouth of the pope only a long aceount 
of compliments and ceremonies. What had 
the catholic church, meaning themſelves, bene · 
ited by this journey, the object of which was to 
convert the emperor? This was a fubje& in re» 
gard to which the pontiff left them in total ig- 
norance. It is true that he promiſed, by a brief, 
| to make the whole catholic world acquaitited 
_ with the advantages he had gained. But this 
promiſe would have been difficult to fulfil. The 
events which took place fhortly after his return 
to Rome would but too fully have contradifted 
| the aſſertions that he might, perhaps, have ven- 
tured to inſert in his brief. | 
lis journey, which had met with ſo little ap- 


became, when it was finiſhed, a ſubject of bitter 
reproaches, and even of ĩinyective. A ſhort time 
- after holding his conſiſtory; the expeCtation of 
which had, perhaps, ſuſpended the reſentment of 
the diſcontented, he found upon his praying · deſc 
a virulent writing, which, among other abuſe, 
contained the following phraſe: Aal Gregory 
VI. ile greateh of priefi, had efablifled,; Pius Vl, 
tie loweſt: of 'priefts, has dęſtirdyed. In the mouth 
of a philoſopher this would haye been an eulo- 


_ - gium.; It was a calumny in the mouth of a fa- 


natic. The pope was very much affected at this 
injuſtice. He ſubmitted to it with a reſignation 
that does him honour. Le wrote with. his pencil 
the following anſwer at the bottom of the abuſive 
Paper: 

he ws diftributes heavenly. crowns, taketh nut away 


periſiabie crowns... Render to. Cuſar the things that 
are Ceſar's; and to Godithe things that are God's. 


Pius; VI. would have ſaved himſelf a great deal 
of vexation, had he regulated: bis conduct by 
theſe maxims; but even to profeſs them was 
much ier a pope: This, anfwen, indeed, dit 
played as much dejection as it did moderation. 
It ſufficiently indicated that Pius VI. was begin- 


ning to open his eyes. From that period every 


thing concurred to involve him in affliction. 
The formidable claims of Joſeph II., the opinions 


% 


probation, even at 1 8 it was "ER 


"The kingdom f Chrift is not of this world: 


% 
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of the enlightened men at that time in Europe, 
found partiſans even at Rome. It was diſco- 
vered that two bookſellers there privately ſold 
ſeveral pamphlets againſt the authority of the 
Holy See, and againſt celibacy, the works of that 
pretended Febronius, the real author of which 
had made a ſolemn abjuration of them; and the 
diſſertations of a learned German, named Eybel, 
as attractive by their contents as by their titles: 
What is tie pope ? I bat is a cardinal ? What is 4 
biſiop The two delinquents were:brought be- 
fore the Holy Office, did penanee ini the audience 
chamber, received a blow with a ſtick at each ot 
the verſes of the 5 1ſt-pſalm, recited in their pre- 
ſence, and paid a fine of five hundred crowns to 
the treaſury of the propaganda, which profeſſed 
maxims ſomewhat different from thoſe they 
wiſhed to diſſeminate. This noiſe ſerved only to 
bring into greater vogue the pamphlets which 

gave ſo much alarm, excited a degree of intereſt 
in favour of the bookſellers, and much 11 
nation er their perſecutive... 
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Fennel of te Pope 5 ; Di iſputes with the e 


Mi Pius VI. had vation far more Ppoi- 
gnant to experience from that prince, whom he 
conſidered his friend. In the firſt place, before 
the end of this year, a month of which he 
had paſſed in intimacy. with him, he learned 
that Joſeph II. was about to deprive all the 
\ . churches. of his dominions of their landed 
eſtates. Pius VI., armed with all the weapons 

of the Goſpel, wrote to him a letter, in which he 
quoted the facred ſcriptures, invoked the facred 
_ apoſtles, cited the facred canons, reminded him 
of his promiſes, which, alas! he had alſo conſi- 
dered ſacred.— What would your majeſty then 
« prove that you have had no regard for my ad- 
vice, or at leaſt that it has been ſoon forgotten! 
Where then are thoſe proteſtations of attach- 
ment to the purity of religion, thoſe orthodox 
“ principles which your majefty profeſſes, &c. 
« &c.” This long and pathetic letter was dated 
the 3d of Auguſt. Ten days after, Joſeph re- 
turned a dry and laconic anſwer.—* The re- 
« ports which alarm you are falſe; and, without 
« ſearching into the texts of the holy-ſcriptures, 
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* which are fubject to various interpretations 
and explanations, I feel within me a monitor 
( that inſtructs me, as a legiſlator and as a pro- 
« tector of religion, what it is fit I ſhould 
'« do, or what I ſhould omit ;' and with the juſt 
and upright diſpofition which I know I poſſefs, 
this monitor can never lead me into error.“ 
Such an anſwer was certainly not a favourable 
omen. But Pius VI., faithful to the advice 
which Jeſus Chriſt gave to his diſciples, to make 
themſelves like unto children, was, like them, 
eaſily alarmed, eafily reaſſured, paſſing rapidly 
from chagrin to ſerenity of mind, from dejection 
to hope. He could not be perſuaded that the 
incomparable Joſeph II. meant to deceive him. 
« Oh, no!” ſaid he; but his miniſters have 
« altered the ſubſtance of what we had together 
agreed upon.” —And it was in the midſt of 
theſe ſubjects of alarm that he held this conſiſtory, 
and delivered that diſcourſe of which we have 
already ſpoken. His exterior, in public, corre- 
ſponded with that ſecurity which he was deſirous 
ſhould obtain credit; but his temper, which he 
could repreſs when he was exhibiting himſelf, 
broke out in private. To the people of his 
houſehold he was impatient, paſſionate even to 
brutality, and rude in his converſation ; he who 


affected all the forms of urbanity, who uſed the 
v 2 e 
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pureſt and moſt elegant language in his prepared 
ſpeeches, the. ſtyle: of which breathed mildneſs, 
charity, and all the Chriſtian virtues. Even car- 
dinal Pallavicini did not eſcape his rough beha- 
viour. Convinced of the inutility of his advice, 
he i in the end was ſllent, as were the reſt of the 
Sacred College. Bernis himſelf kept upon the 
reſerve... He continued to receive from the pope 
proofs of affeQion.; and confidence; but he knew 
bim to be imprudent, he ſaw him under the in- 
fluence of perſidious adviſers, miſled either by 
fanaticiſm or ambition. Since his return from 
Vienna, his, principal confidants were the Ex: 
jeſuit Zaccaria, and the cardinal Gerdyl; who 
| from that period, looking forward to the * 

leaned towards the Jeſuits. 
Pius VI. affected a particular Giendibip far car- 
dinal des Lances, formerly one of the moſt violent 
antagoniſts of the defuntt.ſociety, and now be- 
come one of its warmeſt partiſans. It was in the 
intercourſe of theſe ſuſpicious friends that he im- 
bibed his hopes and his rules of conduct. Little 
ſuſceptible of durable impreſſions, after having 
grieved fora while, he conſoled himſelf: his health 
had not ſuffered from this combination of circum- 
ſtances, which would have fretted any other per- 
fon. to death. It was his wiſh to reign and to 
live a long time; and thoſe who watched him 
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doſcy, clearly ſaw Mak, as long as the 4 

was not openly attacked, he would 1 
| endure every thing elſe. | 
Ile therefore alſo bore with. that conſtant apa- 
| thy, which has attended him even in theſe latter 
times; the ſupprefſion of all the mendicant or- 
| dem! in the ont ſtates 3 *:% {ubjeftion of 8 
2 and, what muſt have appeared till more 
painful, a new edift of the emperor, which took 
from the datario the nomination to all the biſhop- 
rics of the Milaneſe and of Mantua. Joſeph, 
entirely taking off the maſk, called himſelf. i in 
this edict ſupreme guardian of the church, and admi. | 
niftrator of all its temporal effefts. What theſe ex- 
preſſions meant and foreboded was not miſun- 
derſtood at Rome. Pius VI. alone e not 
to perceive their tendency. 

At the ſame time, the emperor ſuppreſſed all 
the uſeleſs convents, applied their revenues to 
the expenſes of the ſtate ; took upon himſelf the 
nomination to all benefices which ſhould fall 
vacant during the months reſerved for the pope. 
reſtricted the Prerogatives and the juriſdiction of 

the nuncio, c. &c. And theſe examples 
(which would have been fo ſcandalous at any 
other period, and, a century before, have occa- 
ſioned ſchiſms, inſurrections, and perhaps a civil 
war) were imitated by ſeveral princes of the em- 
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pire, by ſome eleftors, and even * the elector of 
Treves, whom. the pope had found ſo ſubmiſſive 
at the time of his paſſing through Augſbourg. 
Every thing announced that the reign of the 
pontiff of Rome was drawing near its end, 
I dbe principal, nay the ſole object, for ſome 
time, of the ſolicitude of the pope, the dgma, an 
obſcure. word, ſubje& to ſo many interpreta. 
tions, was not as yet directly attacked. One 
only of the ordinances of the emperor could lead 
the timid or fanatic catholics to think it in 
danger. This was his edi& concerning tolera- 
tion, Which was dated in 1781, and which Joy 
 ſeph himſelf, enlightened by experience, had in 
ſome reſpects modified. This ſubject had been 
agitated more than once in his conferences with 
Pius VI., who was fearful of ſeeing audacious 
hereſy, by the means of this protecting edict, 
gradually invade- the domain of the catholic 
church. Joſeph had endeayoured to reaſſure 
him, but bad met with little ſucceſs. He had 
given him, towards the end-of the year 1762, ſa 
many cauſes of chagrin, that he thought it his 
duty to addreſs him a few lines of conſolation” at 
the beginning of the following year. He there- 
fore wrote to him in a friendly ſtyle, which very 
well anſwered its purpoſe, that this edict con- 
cerning toleration, which had ſo much alarmed 
him, had occaſioned {ſcarcely any apoſtacy ; that 
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he had taken meaſures to prevent there being as 
| little as poſſible; that he was in hopes of thus 
coming to an amicable arrangement with him 
upon ſeveral other points. Theſe few words, 
for ſome time, reſtored the credulous pontiff to 
tranquillity; but it was of little duration 
Pius VI., encouraged by this ſort of invitation, wo 
entered into a regular correſpondence with Jo- 
ſeph: he wrote him confidential letters, relying | 
much upon this means of ſtopping him in his 
career of reform, which the emperor: ran with 
more ardour than ever. The pontiff thought 
that the miſchief was increaſing; it was there- . 
fore neceſſary to recur to ſome eſfectual remedy. 
I fhall explain myſelf, ſaid he, to the miniſters of 
France and Spain, who now found him a little 
more willing to take advice. They repreſented 
to him, that, by writing familiarly to the empe- 
ror, he would commit himſelf, without obtaining 
any thing ; to this he anfwered with ingenu- 
ous warmth : © But it is neceſſary that we let 
him know what we think, in ſuch manner as 
we can, that we may have nothing to reproach 
« ourſelves with either before God or man; that 
« if the emperor ſhould think proper to laugh at 
us, it would be the worſe for him, as it has been to 
« ſo many others : we muſt not, however, for that 
* reaſon, neglect our duty. Of this we are 
* affured, that theſe reproaches can never jrri- 
| v4 
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«tate him, as he hears every thing ay 
«,whatever-it may be, and does afterwards as he 
t pleaſes.” The perſons with whom he was 
holding this converſation did not know whether to 
complain or to laugh at his ſimplicity. They 
ſaw that he was in à critical ſituation. Joſeph 
II., firm in his plan, had nominated the prelate 
Viſconti to the archbiſhopric of Milan, without 
the concurrence of the Holy See. Nothing was 
more ſimple, or more reconcileable with true ca- 
tholiciſm; but nothing, at the ſame time, was 
more derogatory to the before - received uſages, 
or more contrary to the pretenſions of the court 
of Rome, which conſtrued theſe uſages into 
rights. It was not without the greateſt repug- 
nanee that Pius VI. confirmed this nomination; 
but he was anxious to prevent a ſchiſm, of which 
the emperor had not the ſmalleſt apprehenſion. 
The pope's friends adviſed him to relieve him- 
ſelf by an expedient that might conciliate every 
thing. Anſwer the emperor, ſaid they, that 
upon his recommendation, M. Viſconti will be 
preconiſed archbiſhop of Milan at the firſt con · 
ſiſtory. The pope, upon this occaſion, was un- 
uſually obſſinate; he ſent to the emperor no 
longer one of thoſe friendly and confidential let- 
ters, which had been ſo fruitleſs, and which Jo- 
ſeph ridiculed among thoſe about him, made 
public ſome paſſages, and even cauſed others to 
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be printed, but wrote a true brief, in which he 
ſpoke the antiquated language of the head of the 
church. He would have done much better in fol- 
lowing the advice of Bernis and chevalier Azara. 
The letter was ſent back to him from Vienna, 
without a ſingle word of anſwer. He was in 
deſpair, when an event which he expected, but 
which he did not believe ſo near, occurred to 
conſole his vanity, and made en rays of Rane 
gon on his ann heart. er as 2835 
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| T; an ardent ad. id 4 violent Hifpolition, 
Joſeph II. joined more goodneſs and juſtice than 
was generally ſuppoſed in Europe. Perſevering 
to obſtinacy in the plans which he had once 


Aa adopted, he did not allow himſelf to be ſtopped 


by any of the little confiderations that render 
ſo many of them abortive in others! He was 
not afraid of giving diſquietude to thoſe who 

might ſuffer from his meaſures ; but he was not 
above beſtowing upon them ſuch unimportant 
conſolations as he thought compatible with his 
dignity. He had an inordinate deſire of cele- 
brity. It was his wiſh that the attention of Eu- 
rope might be conſtantly fixed upon him. He 
poſſeſſed an activity of body and mind which 
conſumed him, and accelerated his death. Two 
_ circumſtances made him fond of travelling: firſt, 
| becauſe diſtruſtful of others, and having full con- 
fidence in himſelf, he did not imagine that he 
was maſter of any thing but what had come 
under his own eyes; and in the next place, he 
wiſhed to render himſelf the object of general 
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admiration for his talents, which wereat once both 
brilliant and ſolid, for his learning, which was 
extenſive, and for his external plainneſs, which 
pretty well congealed his pride. He had pro- 
miſed Pius VI. to return his viſit. He was not 
willing to ſacrifice any of his ideas; but he did 
not make the torments he cauſed him a matter of 
ſport. In ſhort, he wiſhed to evince that he was 
not more eaſily to be ſhaken, when in cloſe con- 
ference, than at a diſtance ; not more in his phi- 
loſophical court than in the centre of ſuperſti- 
tious Italy. He knew that his late reforms 
cauſed''a great ſenſation at Rome, and were 
there talked of in a ſtyle ſomewhat like threats. 

He was deſirous of ſhewing that he knew how 

to brave ſtorms of every kind. His auſtere chan- 

cellor of ſtate, the prince of Kaunitz, firm, 
haughty, and inflexible, encduraged him in his 
perſeverance in reſpect to the Eccleſiaſtical See, 

and expreſſed himſelf, on the ſubje& of the re- 
fiſtance of the biſhop of Rome, with greater 
harſhneſs than even the emperor himſelf. - He 
had ſaid very publicly, that if Pius VI. refuſed to 
preconiſe the archbiſhop of Milan, he would 
aſſemble the biſhops of Lombardy, and, accord- 

ing to the practice of the primitive church, 

would cauſe to be conferred by them the cano- 
ical inſtitution to ſuch individuals as the empe- 

ror had appointed: that if the court of Rome 


mould perſiſt in this refuſal, it uud baüſe 2 
rupture with that government. Such was the 
ſituation of the court of Vienna with * to 
the Holy See in the month of December. 
emperor's miniſter at Rome was cardinal OE 
Zan, a well- meaning man, but weak and; timid, 
and frightened. at; the taſk, which had been 
aſligned him. Unſteady and wavering, between 
his duty as a member of the Sacred College, and 
that impoſed upon him by his ſituation, he con- 
ſulted, heſitated, and trembled ; when an inci— 
dent, which happened altogether! unexpectedly, 
occurred. to relieye him, for a tine me ik his 
embarraſſment. 1 

The emperor left 3 on \ the: 6th. — De: 
cember, after haying named prince Kaunitz di- 
reRtor-general of all the current affairs, and an- 
nounced. to all the ambaſſadors at his court that 
he was going to ſet out upon a journey which 
he conſidered. as neceſſary. The only [circumſtance 
from which, a probable conjecture could be 
formed as to the object of his journey, was, that 
be carried wich him ſeveral of the acts relative 
to his, diſputes, with the court of. Rome. He 
took his route by Clagenfurt, where he ſpent 
ſeveral hours with the ,archducheſs, Mary-Anne; 
croſſed the Tyrol, Mantua, and Bologna, and on 
the 18th arrived at Florence. The king of Swe- 
den, who was then travelling under the name.of 
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count de Hagai happened to be at that city at 
the ame time, and was about to proceed to 
Rom. This having been communicated to 
Pius VI., he had ſent a courier to meet him. 
Joſeph, who had a ſtrong propenſity to things 
out of the common road, and was diſpoſed to 
play a trick upon Guſtavus, for whom he had no 
great regard, ſet out ſome hours before him, met 
the courier, paſſed himſelf for the count de 
| Haga, and under that name entered Rome on 
the afternoon” of the 23d December. He 
alighted at the houſe of his miniſter, who, in his 
extreme ſurpriſe, contemplated him as his W 
verer, rather than as his ſovereign. 2 
Joſeph had not been at Rome ſinoe 15 
Ade the perſons he had there known, the 
chevalier Azara, who was then agent of the 
court of Spain, had particularly attracted his 
attention. He had conceived the moſt favour- 
able opinion of his ſagacity, energetic character, 
and all the other qualities which he has ſince diſ- 
played. Without making himſelf known to any 
perſon, he wrote to the Spaniſh miniſter; requeſts 
ing a conference with him that very evening, 
and begging him to fix upon one of the theatres 
at Rome as a rendezvous. The chevalier Azara 
had boxes at every public, place: he ſent the 
emperor all the keys of them, deſiring him to 
make his choice, ang promiſing: toiviat them all; 


one after another, till he found him. In the 
mean time, the emperor had himſelf . 
by his miniſter, to the pope's apartments. 

news of his arrival had not yet reached the — 
can, where that of the king of Sweden was only 
known, who every moment was expected to 
make his appearance. All of a ſudden the car- 
dinal Pallavicini was informed that the emperor 
was arrived. The cardinal could hardly believe 
it: the pope was ſtruck with a ſurpriſe bor- 
dering upon terror. Every preparation was 
making to give him a proper reception; when 
Joſeph, nn an Gor of 
the holy father's cloſet. | 
Pius VI., although thunder-ftruck at fo abrupt 
a viſit, received him with every token of ſatis- 
faction. They held a pretty long, but vague 
conference, and afterwards went together to St. 
Peter's church. The pope offered the emperor 

a praying-deſk by the ſide of his own. Joſeph, 
who could affect fimplicity to admiration, mo- 
deftly declined that honour, and knelt a little 
behind the pontiff. They parted ſoon after. 
This church,” ſaid the emperor to the pope; 
«is not the proper place for compliments, per- 
*mit me to go and viſit your muſeum.” The 
pope's two nephews accompanied him thither ; 
but the appointment which he had made with 
ine miniſter of Spain intereſted him much more. 


He quitted every thing to repair to the box he 
chevalier Azara. Joſeph II. was exceedingly, 
vexed at this firſt converſation being interrupted 
by ſeveral intruders, eager to pay their court to 
him, and who were very coldly received. The 
king of Sweden was of the number, and wWas no 
better treated than the reſt, Good might, cm, 
faid the emperor abruptly to bim; and imme 
diately after left the box, followed by the cheva- 
lier Azara, with whom be paid his reſpeQs'to 
ſome Roman ladies that were preſent at the re- 
preſentation, and haſtily returned the viſit he had 
received from the king of Sweden: impatient to 
eſcape from the unintereſting crowd, and to re- 
ſume the thread of his converſation. with the 
Spaniſh miniſter, he hurried him into a retired 
place, where they paſſed ſome hours tote d- tin. 
It is fince known, what the credulous Pius 
VI. was far from doubting, that in this confer+ 
ence Joſeph had unfolded, with great heat, a 
plan that was about to aſtoniſh all Europe. He 
intended no leſs than to break entirely with the 
court of Rome, Joſeph bad foreſeen and com- 
bined every thing: he was ſure of the; conſent 
and concurrence of thirty-fix biſhops. of his do- 
' minions, The dogma, the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, 
were to remain untouched ; but he was to with- 
draw bis ſubjects from that pontifical ſupre- 


| eee was mo benefit to the hes of 
religion, and was only calculated to produce civil 
diſturbanees, and; perhaps, to recall the fury of 
ſanatioifn. In his opinion the church was a 
branch of the ſtate, and it was the duty of a 
fovereign to ſuhject it to temporal laws, and 
hold its miniſters in the ſame dependence as 
other ſubjects. He could no longer acknow- 
ledge the authority of Rome; he laughed at her 
thunders, whi che had in former times overthrown 
tme world, but which at preſent could only i im- 
poſe upon children and old women. The papiſts 
called him a ſchiſmatic, which gave him little 
uneaſineſs. The churches would be leſs rich, 
the prieſts: more exemplary,” the monks far leſs 
numerous: the benefit would be general; it would 
promote public tranquillity, morality, and even 
the cauſe of religion itſelf. Joſeph II., it is ſaid, 
never was more eloquent, more determined, or 
diſplayed more, than on this occaſion, the 
e jos is genius and extent of his know- 
8 The en Ant 9905 wad: liſtened with 
- attention, and without interruption (for this was 
the manner of carrying on a converſation with 
Joſeph II.), at length obtained a hearing. He 
bad no ſmall difficulty to make bim feel the in- 
conveniences of ſo: precipitate a reſolution. It 
was not, ſaid he, yet indiſpenſable; the noiſe 
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that it would ee might ** Aſagreeable 


conſequences even to the emperor himſelf. = 
he had. no fears from the fanaticiſm of Rome, 
was not that which prevailed. in a. great part of 
his own dominions to be dreaded? The pope 
was, obſtinate, becauſe he was il|-adviſed ; but 
was it not poſſible to make him alter bis opi- 
nion? Could the emperor not attain his ends at 
leſs expenſe? Was it not neceſſary to reſerve vi- 
olent remedies for eyils e incurable? 
&c. Yo; , 

"Theſe arguments, from a man whom the em- 
peror eſteemed, and whoſe principles and inten- 
tions could not. be ſuſpected. appeared to make 
a conſiderable impreſſion upon his mind, He 
broke off the conference. with the moſt concili- 
atory diſpoſition. Fey perſons, were at. that 
time acquainted with his ſentiments on his ar- 
rival at Rome. It appeared, eyen that he did 
not diſcloſe them to cardinal de Bernis, for 
whom he had, in other reſpects, great affection 
and eſteem; but he could not explain himſelf to a 
prince of the church as freely as to a lay miniſter, 
who was neither likely to baye the ſame intereſts 
nor the ſame prejudices. Except in this he 
treated the cardinal with the greateſt attention, 
and repoſed in him a confidence which the other 


| right have conceived to be ure * Were 


« you not much ſurpriſed, ” ſaid he, © at my u unex- 
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5 25 pected Aral at Rome ite Undoubtedly,” 
replied the cardinal. —< I did not wiſh the 
I Romans to believe that they could intimidate 


© me, and that I was unable to anſwer the ar- 
„ gumedts contained i in a letter which the pope 


pu htely wrote me, and which T ſent back to him 
os « becauſe it was an Improper one for me to re- 
Þ 45 ceive, and Wag not at all calculated to make 
| fe me alter my refolution; for 1 never deviate 


&« from a plan which I have adopted upon ma- 


. ture reflection. Another motive of my jour- 


ew vey to Rome was to return the long viſit which 
the pope paid he at Vienna. I have a regard 


- Of 1 the perfor , Pius VI. : he is @ good kind of 
Fo man. You would laugh if you could hear what 
* paſſes | at our conferences: 'he often grows 


% Warm, and. even fometimes gets angry; I let 
«hſm 155 on his own way; while I keep my 


| 10 tempe 7, ang adhere to'1 my « determination. + 7 


Fe know very well that he would now give me 


| vc the indult that he refyſed' me for the nomina- 
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- tion to the archbiſhopric of Milan, and to all 
„ eonliſtorial benefices of Lombardy ; but ! 
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2 will not accept : as'A preſent a grant which be- 


« longs to me by the right of ſovereignty. I am 


not to blame if my predeceſſors have been ner 
: * sligent or too timid, Taſked the pope for this 
_* indult out of reſpect, and not as a fayour. He 
i refuſed it to me in e of bad advice; 


— 
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& and yet a i ater indult for Corſica was is grant. 
« 64, without heſitation, to Lewis XV.“ 8 
| "The cardinal endeayouted to pacify him, and 
to make him ſenſible that there was ſome differ - 
ence between the preſent caſe and that which he 
quoted; chat Pius VI. was perhaps excuſable in 
perſiſting in the preſervation of the rights of 
which he had found the Holy See in poſſeſſion.” 
—* My reſolution is fixed, "replied Joſeph 
with warmth, * and I ſhould be ſorry if the 
* pope” Mow. compel me to certain extremi- 
ties.“ .. . (He here. ſtopped, the chevalier 
Azara had hed him ſay more); then conti- 
nuing the converſation: * At the bottom, 1 
* muſt repeat it, the pope is a very good kind of 
« man; he does not even want for ſenſe ; but 
«he, is not aware that times are altered. I 
« ſhall not buy Ane but. Rill leſs _ T 
«"recede?” + * 
During the fix days that © Iofebh* paſſed at” 
- Rome, he had ſeveral conferences of this ſort, as 
well with the cardinal de Bernis as with the che- ST 
valier Azara, He had alfo one with the pope, 4 
- which was very long and extremely animated. 2 
Each with warmth ſet forth what he called his 
rights. Pius VI. admitted that he had not been 
able to ſucceed in making him a convert; but 1 
Joſeph had taken good care to flatter his vanity” 
at the ſame time that he was vexing his heart ; 
X2 


* 
* - 


and when they parted, the pope yas. more de- 
lighted than ever. with the emperor. The great 
queſtion between them, above, all others, was the 
nomination to the archbiſhopric of Milan, and 
to all the conſiſtorial benefices of Lombardy. 
Joſeph had come to Rome perfectly determined 
not to receive the indult which he had choſen to 
aſk for, and which had been refuſed him! how- 
ever, the ſolicitations of * miniſters of France 
and Spain ſtaggered his reſolution. Well,“ 
ſeid be to. them, when he was ready to ſet off 
for Naples, © I ſhall have no ohjection to accept 
*/ this indult, bus n condition, that it hall be 
irrevocable, and drawn up in ſuch a manner 
1 as to appear that l have reed it ſolely out 
« of friendſhip for. the pope.” 
Joſeph ſet. off for Naples ths 29th of De- 
cember, leaving cardinal Herzap full authority, to 
ſign an agreement, in which the pope; ſhovld 
give; up to, the emperor the nomination to the 
hiſhoprics of Lombardy, in conformity to the inhe- 
rem right werk,, 
| It may he truly ſaid that this, journey of the 
| emperor to Rome was much more advantageous 
to the Holy See, than that of Pius' VI. had been 
Mi Vienna; and that it ſerved to prevent a rup · 
ä 3 Joſeph had arriyed with, the moſt hoſtile 
intentions. But the repreſentations of the car- 
* de Bernis, pag benen thoſe of the 
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You "1 
nevi; Azara, whoſe prudence, while ke * 
preciated the ufurpations of the court of Rome» 
dteaded the Norms which always accompany 
even the moſt defi rable changes; more deliberate | 
refleAions upon the conſequences of the gyer- | 
throw, the fignal of which he was about to give; 7 
perhaps, even fome emotions of Eindneſs for this 
old potitiff, Who was not per rſonally deſerving e of 
ill- will, but had conſiderable claims to compa 41 
ſio 10D, calmed this firſt effuſion of violence. Each 0! 
the two adverſaries diſplayed, in the battle they 
fought, : a mixture of firmneſs and condeſcenſion; 
and each thought that he had come off with ho- 
ndr. Had they not been perſonally ; acquainted, 
a ropture would have been inevitable. How 
tween them, when the emperor, on bis return 
from Naples, a again paſſed ſeveral days at Rome A Wo 
They contended about the form of this agree- ER.” 
ment, which had been almoſt entirely ſettled . 
previous to their ſeparation. Joſeph himſelf 
drew up another. Pius VI. thinking that ſuffi-. 
cient attention was not paid to the honour of 
the Holy See, refuſed to accede to it. On this 
occaſion Tofeph could not repreſs his ill humour, 5 
and pettiſhly putting up the rough draught of 
bis compact: What need have we of 1 
'faid he; we are friends, and Mall always be ſo; and 
" each of 15 ill do in his dominions whatever he thinks 
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| Yroper.. The -pope had a. moment's courage 


bay well, replied, he, if your majeſty has the arch- - 8 


biſhop of Milan conſecrated without the canonical in- 
| Ritution,” all intercourſe with this prelate fall be 
Froken off, aud his ch c ſhall be treated like that of 
Utrecht —He was not aware of the -danger he 
Tan by Puſhing. the emperor home. Joſeph, - 
however, appeared a little diſconcerted. He 
again found himſelf in the dilemma which the 
8 of his counſellors had made him avoid. 
After a moment's, reflection he took out his 
_ draught, cotrected it, deſcanted upon it, and even 
diſputed with ſome warmth; and at length the 
two negotiators” themſelves drew up in Latin the : 
compact that was to terminate their quarrels. It 
was immediately fairly tranſcribed, copied, and 
interchanged. But theſe two illuſtrious per- 
ſonages, while encroaching upon the functions of 
their chancery, had ſuffered. ſame ſchoolboy's 
miſtakes to eſcape 1 them in their Latin produc- 
tion. They agreed that it ſhould be corrected; 
and Joſeph received à copy on the 2oth of Ja- 
mary, the eve of his departure. 

In the three conferences they held together, | 
tte pope had the prudence not to Tpeak to the 

- emperor of the letter returned in ſo rude a man- 
ner; and Joſeph was - pleaſed with his filence. 
He, however, embarraſſed him exceedingly, by 
ediniethng with him about one of the * | 


Y 
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which he propoſed. to carry into immediate ex- 
_ecution; He wiſhed to have in his dominions 
ſeveral vicars- general; and in order to provide 
for their ſupport, he told the pope that he meant 
to appropriate to himſelf the tythes, and ſome 
other revenues that the neighbouring biſhops 
poſſeſſed in Auſtria. Pius VI. ventured to ſay 
to him with firmneſs: ey will refuſa to accede to 
this arrangement. — Very well, replied the emperor, 
Twill find-means to make them give me their. conſent. 
We ſhall ſee in the ſequel that he kept his word. 

With the exception of theſe little ſtorms, the 
emperor and the pope were very well ſatisfied 
with each other. Pius VI., whoſe weakneſſes | 
the emperor flattered with his uſual. addreſs; 
took a pleaſure in relating the particulars, of 
their converſations. By his own account; the 
.emperor had ſhewn him the greateſt confidence, 
and had communicated to him the moſt import- 
ant ſecrets reſpecting the principal cabinets and 
the anecdotes of the ſovereigus of Europe. It 

was impoſſible for any man to bave a greater 
command of words, or more wit. I a word, 


added be, the emperor ſays what he pleaſes, but not 


always what le thinks. In matters that did not 
concern the prerogatives. of the Holy See, the 
pope was upon the moſt familiar footing with 
bim. One day, when Joſeph was ſpeaking to 
him about perſons that he had known belonging 
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a2 man of merit, whom the pope, however, had 


| | take bim for himſelf. Although this journey of 
me emperor had coſt Pius VI. ſome painful ſa- 


alter having been very much diſconcerted at his 
Vit, he appeared exceedingly pleaſed at it in the 
end. He was at a loſs how to make Rome ſuf- » 


| very ſeriouſly propoſed to him to come and ſec | 
dim again, in order to be preſent at a canoniſa- 
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to the church, he began a pompous eulogium 
upon cardinal Buoncompagni, legate of Bologna, 


never liked. He thought he could not better 
_ his uncommon capacity than by ſaying: 


He is capable of governing an empire. —IWWell, replied 
the pope, take him then; I will give him to yon. 


Neverthelefs he was obliged, ſome time after, to 


crifices, and had made him anticipate others, 


fieientiy agreeable to his friend, Joſeph II. He 


tion. It is not ſaid that Joſeph ſeriouſly pro- 
miſed to return; but it is well known that he 
took occaſion, even at Rome, to amuſe himſelf 
with his invitation. 

On his "firſt journey to the pen of the 
Chriſtian world, he did not ſhew himſelf to fo 
much advantage as in 1784. At both periods 


_ he diſplayed a perſevering diſpofition, never 


"loſing light of his object; by turns polite or au- 
ſtere, according to circumſtances ; always popu- 
lar, and perfectly acquainted with the genius of 
the modern e, to which he adapted his 
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1 on his ſecond journey he appli 
to follow-this plan, but with fill more addrefs- 
Affecting a great ſimpliefty of matmers, he | 
av6ied ceremony, and ſnunned homage. Büt 


always flattering the caprices of the Romans, 


whoſe affeftion he courted, perhaps more 
through ambition than vanity, he frequented the 
aſſemblies, the public places, and even the 
churches. This latter attention, no doubt, ap- 
peared to him neceſſary, in order to do away 
the prejudices to which his quarrels with the 
pope had given birth. Pius VI. had the good- 
neſs to miſtake his motive. He did not perceive 
« that theſe attempts to gain popularity concealed 
projects which, had Joſeph lived longer, might- 
have become much more dangerous to the tem- 
poral authority of the court of Rome, than his 
reforms in ecclefiaſtical diſcipline were to the 
authority of the Holy See. His endeayours 
among the Romans were ſo ſucceſsful, that more 
than once he heard iſſue from their groups that 
cry of enthuſiaſm at which a more diſtruſtful 
pontiff might have been alarmed: Va u 
NOSTRO. imperatore !* Long live our emperor ! 
During this journey he made, to pleaſe them, an 
effort which muſt have coſt him more than all 
the others, and which he had not made in 17693 
he was generous, and even liberal. He viſited 
ſeveral monuments and public eſtabliſhments, 
and was not ſparing of his preſents. He diſtri- 
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i "CHAPTER | N. 


Dann 


. Emperor gives the Pope freſh cauſe of 
* . „ 


Pu [US VI, however;: had 5 8 all 
the obſtacles which he was to experience from 


the court of Vienna. He had 'provitionally 
ſettled his principal difference with the empes 


ror, in a manner leſs mortifying than he had rea- 
ſon to hope. He was congratulating himſelf on 
this triumph, for which he thought he was chiefly / 
indebted. to his dexterity and to the friendſhip 
with which he had contrived to. inſpire Joſeph» 
I choſe,” ſaid he, © to giye up to him the no- 

% mination to the great benefices of Lombardy; - 

« of which the Holy See was in the habit of 
« diſpoſing; but at leaſt the biſhops thus naomi 

nated will always have recourſe - to me in 
order to obtain their bulls,“ Even in the 
opinion to the moſt rational cardinals this 
tranſaction ſtill ſaved, in ſome degree, the 
honour of the court of Rome. But when the 
queſtion was to carry it into execution in 
regard to the archbiſhop of Milan, pew difficuls 
ties occurred, which the wiſe conſidered puetile, 


me i 


5: ma authority of the preie of Germany. 


SG Ke 


and to which it is aſtoniſhing that Joſeph could 


have attached any importance. Four months 
were ſpent in ſettling the form in which the new 
prelate ſhould be announced to the conſiſtory. 
This was an indiſpenſable formality, according 
to the cuſtoms of the Holy See. But, how to 
comply with it without offending the emperor ? 
At length it was agreed that the pope ſhould 
broke for the archiepifcopal fee of Milan 
monſignor 'Viſconti, *#0##ared Hy the emperor, 
by virtue of the amicable agreement made between his 


_ holineſs and that mojiarch ; and in this manner Pius 


VI. announced the nomination to the Sacred 
College. The rematrzider of the year 1784 
png without any ſerious altercation. , 
The following year was to the pope a new 
era of aifficulties- on the part of Germany; but 


he himſelf was very imprudently the occaſion of 


ſome of them, by that rage for wiſhing to extend 


every where the branches of his power, and by 
his inclination to retrieve a part of his loſſes. 


He could not remain peaceably in poſſeſſion of 


the ground he had left, but aſpired to new 
. conqueſts! 


Without conſulting the emperor, bout 


J winking of the eccleſiaſtical pririces, he took a 
fancy to oreate a nunciature at the court of Mu- 


nich, and conſequently a new. rival to the ſpi- 


Immediately the cleftor of ance, and 
| archbiſhop of Saltzbourg complained. bitterly 
the emperor of this attack made upon their do. 
ceſan rights. The pope thus revived a very de- 
| licate queſtion, upon which Joſeph II. had ex- 
plained himſelf in a moſt energetic manner. He | 
anſwered the demands of the two archbiſhops, 
by ſaying, « that the nuncios were to be no more 
« than mere envoys of the POPE as a temporal 
« ſovereign ; but that he would never ſuffer them 
© to exerciſe-in the empire, or at his court, any 

« juriſdiQtion i in eccleſiaſtical affairs. The car- 
dinal Herzan, his miniſter at Rome, was charged 

to explain himſelf to that effect to the pope. 

Pius VI. and his council were thunderſtruck 
at this declaration, which they ought, to have 
expetted. But they well knew that nothing 
was to be obtained of Joſeph II. by reſiſtance, 
The pope anſwered his mibiſter in an, ambigu- 
ous manner; L that he could not give up the con- 
nexion which he had been deſirous of. eſtabliſh- 
ing v with the eleQtor of Bavaria; but that he bad 


9 


the authority concerning The. there had been 
no diſpute. . | 

ere was then at Rome a a certain marquis 
Antici, a clever Italian,, who, by dint of artifice 
and intrigue, had ſucceeded in acquiring a ſort 
1 Are, He was 3 accredited from me 


5 . 


| * 2 > — 
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N of Bavaria and Cologne a as envoy 10 the 
Hoh See. He was defirous of making a merit 
© with the court of Munich, of x procuring it a nun. 
cio. This was a kind of relief for the catholic 
Powers of the ſecond rank. How great was the 


2 embarraſſment of the prelate Antici, When one 
ON pt his conſtituents, the elector of Cologne, as 


5 hoſtile as his brother the emperòôr to the prero- 
gatives of the nunciature, enjoined him to oppoſe 
with all his might the innovation be had himſelf 


75 promoted! The pope, though very much vexed 


at the double diſappointment, could not refrain 
' from Taughing on ſeeing the double plenipoten- 
©tjary obliged to act, at the ſame time, two parts ſo 
contradictory ! For, as Joſeph II. ſaid; Pius VI. 


was, at bottom, 2 good kind of man. He was not 


ſaſceptible of any very great degree of feeling. 
 U-bumour, chagrin, affection, hatred, nothing in 


ſhort made upon him à laſting impreſſion, His 


mind was very frequently agitated, but never 
deeply affected. Hence the numerous inconſiſt- 


enciĩes, and ſeveral of the calamities of his ponti- 


ficate. Hence, to balance the account, that un- 
alterable impaſſibility and that florid bealth 


* which he has preſerved in the mg of the moſt 


overwhelming difficulties. _ 

In the month of October 178 5, the nunciature 
| experienced a mortal blow by an ordinance of 

the emperor, which deprived the nuncios in 
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: Germany of every kind of juriſdiQtion, es 
ſtored to the biſhops all their ancient rights 
The elector of Cologne, who, as archbiſhop, 
was : perſonally "Intereſted in this ordinance, 
- haſtened to publiſh it in his ſtates, to the great 
mortification of“the Ex-jeſuits and all the advo- 
cates of the Holy See. The elector of Mayence, 
who had no nuncio at his court, but who dreaded 
the pretenfions of the new nuncio of Munich, 
took, in his ſtates, ſuch meaſures as were con- 
formable to the views of the emperor, and dried 
up one of the ſources, to which the datario was 
going to apply under various pretences. Hence- 
forth no more diſpenſations, no more foreign ju= 
riſdiction were to be exerciſed” in Germany, 
The Holy See ſaw itſelf ſucceſſively ſtripped of 
its abſurd prerogatives and of its ſcandalous re- 
venues; and the catholic princes, great and 
Jittle, without foreſeeing that, 'in other reſpects, 
they were acting contrary to their own intereſts, 
awoke the reaſon of the people, releaſed them 
from their ſacred chains, and prepared their 
minds for thoſe changes which France has lnce 

operated with ſo much ſucceſs, _ . 
The eleQtor of Bavaria was the only prince of 
the empire' that' ſtrove to oppoſe diſtinguiſhed 
marks of -good-will to the affronts which the 
court of Rome received from all the other parts 
of Germany. He welcomed Zoglio, the new 


. with, all the: magnificence of his court; 
4 the fame time announcing to his ſubjects that 
| henceforth they were to apply to that nuncio, 
as they had before done to thoſe of Vienna, Co- 
logne, or Lucerne. But the four archbiſhops 
of Germany, thoſe of Mayence, Cologne, Treves, 
and Saltzbourg, uttered loud. cries againſt this 
Fo innovation, and their ordinances. ſpoke the lan- 
guage of the emperor. Zealous partiſans of 
— ſpiritual, authority, they were "equally ready to 
claim it for themſelves, and to contend for it 
with uſurpers. They therefore, moſt poſitively 
| forbade their dioceſans to apply. wider any. pre- 
ence, either to Zoglio the nuncio, or to Pacca 
the new nuncio, who had juſt ſucceeded Belli- 
ſoni at Cologne. The two nuncios durft not 
refit. They bad recourſe to the bebe. who had 
8 involyed them in this dilemma, fr rom which it 
Was incumbent upon him to. extricate- them. 
Pius VI. at that time employed, as his principal 
ſecretary, the Exzjeſuit Zaccaria, of whom, we 
have already ſpoken more than once. He was 
u fanatic who poſſeſſed that ſort of talent, or at 
leaſt that kind of erudition which qualifed him 
for ſuch a taſk. He immediately began to draw 
up a learned ſtatement, in which, had he been 
left to himſelf, he would have proved, in in an irre- 
fragable, manner, vo doubt, that in 4% times, the 
. See had poſſeſſed. the right of ſending, at 


—_ 
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d pleaſure, and wherefoever it thonght proper, ugg 
_ eios inveſted with full. power, without any inter- 
| ference; on that account, on Bs dio- , 
5 oeſan biſhops and archbiſhops. : 
: ' Notwithſtanding the rapidity of his 3 
ö pen, Zaccaria was anticipated by the four arch - 
biſhops. They formed a congreſs at Ems; near 
Coblentz, and boldly deliberated, on queſtions 
which the Holy See had till then conſidered as 
 appertaining excluſively to its juriſdidtion; ſuch 
as the precepts for faſting, the obſtacles to mar- 
riage, the organiſation of chapters, &c. The 
elector of Treves, more ſcrupulous than his col- 
leagues, would have wiſhed not to perplex that 
pontiff, whom he had received at Augſbourg with 
ſa many marks of affection and reſpect: he there - 
fore made a few difficulties, but at length ſub- 
mitted. Several biſhops of Germany, and eren 
ſome ſecular princes, in other reſpeQs rather de · 
| Voted to the court of Rome, adopted the prin». 
ciples of the congreſs of Ems; and Pius VI., in 
theſe times already ſo difficult, promoted, or ſufs 
fered blind adviſers to promote, a ſtorm which 
had an effect directly contrary to that he had 
ſo fully expected. Every one examined ques 
tions to which the public attention was called, 


and which, for political reaſons at leaſt, ſhould 15 


have been left undecided. People thus became 


familiariſed to A ſort of independence, which, 1 


e 8 Y 


— 
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ry before, would have ed; 70 "SIM 


B pon ſchiſm3or even upon facrilege. - Thus the 


ert of Rome ſeemed to call in the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe who were to undermine he unſtable foun- 
dations of its throne; and theſe eccleſiaſtical 
princes, encouraged in their boldneſs by the 
example and advice of a philofophic emperor, 
accelerated that great criſis which was to over- 
throw this throne, and reach even themſelves. 
They could nut have calculated better for the 
Progreſs of reaſon; wax, abe tx aheir own: in- 
tereſts. AI} 12254. 10 Gothe 

On this occaſion the > court. 51. bse com- 
mitted one imprudence after another. Inſtead 


of endeavouring: to ſupport its pretenſions at a 


period when the intelligent were ſliocked at 
tbem, when even the devotees began to ſuſpect 
mem to be bordering upon uſurpation, it ought 
to have confined. itſelf, agreeably to the advice 
of Bernis and Azara, and that which would have 

been given by Benedict XIV., to the enjoyment | 
f thoſe rights in which it was quietly: left in 
Poſſeſſion 3 but, like a deſperate gambler, it ex- 
_ poſediitfelf; to total ruin, in order to retrieve a 
few: trifling 0 or e foe: ___ 


grund:- ee“ 


Will it be believed that, dune of  vietdiog to 


this aſſemblage of teſiſtance, it wiſhed to employ 
, tenacity, and even violence, as in thoſe times 
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when the moſt abſurd. pretenſions were auth 
riſed by the blind docility of nations? Unſkilful 
in the choice of its agents, it had ſeen the nun- 
cio Zoglio irritate, by its claims, the archbiſhop 
of Saltzbourg, who was a Colloredo, ſon of the 
vice- chancellor, and who, conſequently, was more 
certain fink 2 . perſon of the en 
ſupport. f 

Its nuncio Pines behaved with till more 52 | 
frontery. He bethought himſelf of publiſhing, . 
in his nunciature, a manifeſto, addreſſed to all 
the prelates and vicars of the electorate of Co- 
logne; and in which he ordered them not to ac- 
knowledge the diſpenſations for marriage, to 
certain degrees of conſanguinity, that had 

been granted 26thout the indult of the pope; The 


: 


repreſſed this infolence, by ordering, in his turn, 
all thoſe to whom copies of the manifeſto had 
been addreſſed, by a perſon calling him ſelſ a nuncio, 
to ſend them back under the ſame cover, and to 
procure” a certificate of their having done ſo 
from the different poſt-· maſters. The elector of 
Mayence, being informed that the vicars of his 
archbiſhopric had alſo received the ſame orders 
from the nuncio, wrote to them, that he hoped 
© they would hold in juſt abhorrence this impu- 
dent uſurpation, the /o/e objeft of which was 7 
difturb * peace of "their canſcientes, and that Wy | 


1 TY 


' eleQtor of Cologne, brother of the emperor, v1 


fy * 594 
ud end back to Cologne the manifeſtoes that 
had been banſmined to wem by 1 
„ 
N Werd r the e of U the eleftorate of Treves 
Could not but take offence at the boldneſs of the 
nuncio Pacca, and profeſſed with energy that evi- 
dent principle. that no perſon, however pompous: 
might be the title with which le was muefted, could 
exerciſe a [legiſlative power in a foreign archbi- 
ſhopric. Thus the pious elector of Treves him- 
ſelf profeſſed and propagated thoſe very prin- 
eiples which philoſophy afterwards employed 
with ſo much energy to deſtroy, at leaſt in 
3 all the fabric of ſuperſtition. 
The nuncio Pacca did not ſuffer himſelf to ho 
awed, by ſo much oppoſition. - In ' ſpite of the 
ſovereigus who would not acknowledge him, he 
continued to exerciſe the functions of -nuncio, 
and endeavoured to excite fermentation in thoſe 
countries where he yet found many credulous 
and timid perſons. The archbiſhops of Ger- 


many addreſſed to the pope the moſt preſſing de- 


mands, the moſt energetic proteſts. They could 


obtain no anſwer. The marquis Antici, curſing 


more than once his double character, was obliged 
to preſent to the court of Rome thoſe acts ſo 


prejudicial to its authority ; and, as it happens 


in fimilar caſes, he was made reſponſable for 
their contents. The audiences he had were 


/ 
» 


2 
1 „ 
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e ill humour Re” violent. e 
| His ambitious patience at length was worn out 
and he renounced the title of plenipotentiary of 
an elector, whom he nos it ſo en and ſo 
dangerous to repreſent . 
he eccleſiaſtical dend e880 in eder i 
bold conduct in regard to the Holy See. The 
firſt among them in rank, the elector of May- 
ence, even went ſo far as to preſent to the em- 
peror propoſitions which made the court of Rome 
tremble, and which, he aſſerted, were the EX : 
preſſion of the wiſh of all the Germans. He - 
therein ſaid that thoſe famous decretals gf Iſi- 
dorus, now univerſally allowed to be ſpurious, 
was the ſole baſe on which reſted the immuni- 
ties of the court of Rome. He demanded the 
Ceonvocation of that new council, promiſed by it 
for upwards of two hundred years, and which ; 
was to exhauſt the ſource of the riches. it had 
uſurped. Inceflantly evading its promiſes, and 
ftuſtrating the hope of the Germonic empire, it 
continued to violate the conditional com pꝛ ct 
that it had made with the princes of Germany; 
and the German people were therefore releaſed - 
from all their engagements. towards it. The 
time was come for the Germans to make another 
uſe of all thoſe ſums which they ſent to Rome 
for the pall of their archbiſhops, in order 
to ane them to the advancement of their 
| Y 3 - 
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on proſperity, and to the relief of [the unfortu- 
nate, &c. A perſon might have thought him- 
ſelf on the eve of ' a new reformation. Three 


| years after, the orators of the conſtituent aſſembly 


did not expreſs themſelves with more energy 
concerning the uſurpations of the court of 
Rome. And it Was an archbiſhop of Mayence 
 whotintroduced this language! He did not ſu- 
ſpett that he was thus preparing the public mind 
for that great concuſſion, which, by ſhaking Eu- 
rope and the catholic religion, was, from enter- 
_ Priſe to enterpriſe, to lead to the e 
of a great part of his oven ſtateess.. 
Such a doctrine could not but be iag t to 
Inf But, not leſs bold, he was more pru- 
dent than — - prelates who, after all, were 
Pleading their own cauſe, rather than injuring 
' the Holy See. Still following the route he had 
traced for himſelf,” he proceeded: with a firm, 
though not a haſty ſtep. Ie favoured the wiſhes 
of the eccleſiaſtical princes, but thought it his 
duty to retard their completion. Perhaps he choſe, 
at all events, to reſerve to himſelf the honour of 
initiation, and rather choſe to give, in his own 
dominions, examples to imitate, than concur, 
as chief of the empire, in a reform of which ho 
would not have had all the merit. | 
He likewiſe ſignaliſed the year 1786 by 1 mea | 
- "ao which afflicted the court of Rome, The 


* 


* 
* 
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| prelates had till den male ann eſſenttäl panel] 

the ſtates of Auſtria: - He excluded them, and 
ſubſtituted commendatory abbes, Who were en. 
tirely of his own choice. He ſeculariſed certain 
religious orders; that of the Camaldules, for in- 
ſtance, and ſuppreſſed moſt of the convents of 
ſome others. He ſtripped the more opulent of 
their eſtates, and of their treaſures, both ſabred 
and profane. Their fineſt pictures were taken 
to add to the riches of his gallery. Such of their | 


books as were deſerving of that honour, were 


placed in the famous library of Vienna: the reſt 
were abandoned. to grocers, or ſerved to make 
cartridges. All their valuable furniture, whats 
ever had been its uſe before, was ſold by public 


auction, and the ſums it produeed were placed 25 


in the bank of religion. It was not an empty 
name that he had given to this bank, which was 


wholly devoted to the payment of penſions to the 


religious orders of both ſexes who no longer 
lived in communities, to the ſupport of "ſeveral 


new biſhops and vicars, a great number of es 


whom he eſtabliſhed, and to the maintenance of 
ſchools and pious foundations Idleneſs, de- 
prived of its means, muſt have grieved at theſe 
transformations, at which blind fanaticiſm muſt 
have been enraged, while they could not but be 
approved of by diſpafonate orthodoxy. But 
tor Holy See, finding its' ſatellites * a 


Y 4 


| 3 which, awoke his impatience, and 
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.  Inipoveriflied; and their number decreaſed, was 
deeply afflicted. No vain fear, no perſonal con- 
ſſiideration affected the emperor's reſolutions. ; He 
had made a regulation, that no biſhop of his do- 
minions ſhould hold two confiderable benefices 
at a time. The cardina! Migazzi, archbiſhop 
of Vienna, was alſo adminiſtrator of a rich bi- 
ſhopric in Hungary. He was obliged to make 
mis election. Having decided for the archbi- 
hopric of Vienna, he ſent to the pope the reſig- 
nation of his other benefice. Pius VI., who was 
filently ſuppreſſing. ſo many chagrins, ſent back 
tis inſtrument to the emperor, without accom- 
pPoanping it with any obſer vation 
But ſhortly afterwards there occurred a cir- 


had nearly enn 28 in a i — 
with Joſeph. | 


That emperor, Gil pn in 15 — 
to be the ſupreme adminiſtrator of the church in 


his dominions, had recently erected the biſhopric 
of Laybach, in Carniole, into an archbiſhopric, 
and nominated to it count Charles de Herber- 


ſeſtein, By virtue of the laſt agreement, con- 


ated with reſpe&t to the archbiſhopric of Mi- 
lan, it was neceſſary that the pope ſhould, in 
point af farm, cenſure that nomination. He 
had the-boldneſs to refuſe his concurrence; and 
what were the titles of the count de Herberſtein 


* 
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to the diſgrace of the holy father? Four years 
before, in a paſtoral exhortation, he had promul- 
gated maxims which the court of Rome could 
not pardon. He had dared to ſay: Every perſon 
is at liberty to chooſe the religion he likes bel. The a 
pope required, as a condition of count de Her- 8 
berſtein obtaining his confirmation, that he 
ſhould retract theſe pernicious maxima. Joſeph 
and his prime-miniſter at firſt took great offence 
at this ſtrange pretenſion. The old prince de 
Kaunitz waited himſelf upon the nuncio Ca- 
prara, and, in his uſual ſevere tone, ſaid: © The 
* reſiſtance of the pope, upon this occaſion, 
« would raiſe an inſurmountable barrier between 
« the See of Rome and the dominions of his 
Imperial majeſty, and for ever put an end to 
© the reſpe& which the emperor hitherto had 
for the conſequence of the pope. Nothing 
could in future prevent him, of his own Impe- 
rial authority, from making every ecclefiaſtical -  - 
arrangement, as was the eres in the firſt * | 
“ of Chriſtianity.” ' 
The nuneio, terrified, meth diſpatched 
a courier to Rome. Never bad he ſo unplea-- ' 
ſant news to announce; and whether from want 
of addreſs on-his part, or injuſtice- on the part of 
the pope, on him was thrown all the blame. 
This was undoubtedly one of the cauſes of the & 
_ prejudice which Pius VI. always had againſt = 


ee ech de c add lll abe fu of his 
fall. The repreſentations af ſo, diſagrecable an 


imnerpreter ſerved only to confirm him in his re- 


ſiſtance: he had, what was ſcarcely to be ex- 


pecded of him at that time, the courage to write 


to the emperot aaletter, in which he declared 
te new archbiſhop a 4erezic,. and proved, from 
ſeveral paſſages in his paſtoral diſcourſe, that he 


- _ deſeryed.Qthav-4itles. Joſeph, who might hae 
been irritated at this obſtinacy, ,manifeſted as 
mach patience as his miniſter . He permitted 


the prelate to ſend to Rome explanations of the 

exceptionable paſſage, but nin ran es 

not to retract a ſingle wor 

This ſort of reſpett ſerved only to 1 the 

: pope more obſtinate, Under different pretences, 
he poſtponed the confirmation of the biſhop of 


| | Laybach; and before. the end of the year death 


came and delivered him from this formidable 

_  adyerfary. Thus was the, diſpute terminated; 

but the year following the emperor made the 

pope and the Sacred College pay dear for this 

caſual triuuph. Reſentment n to animate 
huis zeal for reform. «ai 

Ile began by giving "bis angualibed . 


15 0 to the conduct of the four archbiſhops, and 


: expreſſed a deſire that it might be adopted by 
the other prelates. About the ſame time there 
appeared at Vienna, undoubtedly with his con- 


ſent, a publication, inviting all the bihops of 
Germany to make a common cauſe with the 
archbiſhops; and ſeveral of them, with the 
biſnop of Spires at their head, complained to 
the emperor” that they were not ſummoned to 
the congreſs at Ems. Joſeph wiſhed to prevent 
the diviſion which might take place on this oc- 
caſion between the two claſſes of prelates; and, 
iͤnſtead of replying to the long and lamentable 
repreſentations of Pius VI., reſpecting this war 
declared againſt the Holy See by all the fupe- 
rior Germanic clergy, wrote to the biſbops, ex- 
borting them to concur in the ſalutary plan 
which had been conceived by. the archbiſhops; 
and the Aulic council paſſed a decree; diffated 
by the emperor, by which, in oppoſition to the 
. proceedings of the nuncio Pacca, they annulled 
the inſolent circular letter which he had dared 
to diſtribute, and, blaming the eondeſcenſion of 
the elector of Bavaria, ordered him not to ſuffer 
the nuncio Zoglio, who was received at his 
court, to exerciſe any juriſdiction f in the ſtates of | 
Juliers and Berg. OR 3 > 
"The court of Rome was very much ate 8 
this combination, which it ſaw forming through 
all Germany, to attack prerogatives that preſerip- 
tion atleaſt ought, in its opinion, to render incon- 
teſtable, and which appeared to threaten it with 
mortifications ſtill more cruel, A national un- 


' 
- Ce 


«i might. di it of its ſtill remaining rights. 
So many ſovereigns, ſo many individuals of all 
_ ranks; prelates, even intereſted in the ſupport of 
. Ks authority, transforming themſelves into phi- 


Jofophers! What was to become of religion in 
a conteſt with philoſophy! ! | 
It was not, however, from Germapy that the 
court. of Rome had then to dread all theſe cala- 
mities. The jealouſy, the rivality of powers, 
prevented that co-operation which might acce- 
lerate the overthrow of its authority, already ſo 
much weakened. The four archbiſhops per- 
- Liſted i in their plan of independence and reform, 
and counteracted the two nuncios in all their at- 
dtempts; but the biſhops, although nearly una- 
nimous in their claims to a ſort of independence 
of their metropolitans, were very dilatory in en- 
tering into the meaſures of the latter. During 
theſe tranſactions the French revolution took 


5 place; that revolution ſo bold, ſo rapid in its 


execution ; ; that revolution, i in ſhort, which occa- 
FHoned a ſuſpenſion of ſo many projected enter- 


_ -priſes, overturned the moſt ſolid plans, recon- 
eiled little animoſities, ſet aſide little rivalities, 
and, upon the afpe& of common, danger, united 

| minds moſt diſpoſed to diſcordance. 


Joſeph II., however, purſued to the end of his 


og reign his irreſiſtible inclination for reform, Pub- 
*  Jeations, fayourable to his maxims, were either 


compoſed by his command, or cireulated witk 
his permiſſion. He ordered that, at leaſt in ſome 
of his dominions, the ſacraments ſhould be cele- a 
brated in the vulgar tongue. He granted to 
the proteſtants in Hungary a great extenſion. of 
his edict of toferation. He allowed a calviniſti: | 
cal church to be eftabliſhed in the very eity of 
Conſtance, which three centuries before had 
ſeen the unfortunate John Hus expiate in the 
flames his principles, the precurſors of the re- 
formation ſo fatal to the court of Rome. But 
it was particularly in the Low Countries that his 
' zeal was diſplayed, that he experienced active 
reſiſtance, and that he occaſioned hrs en the | 
* the moſt bitter chagrin. 
It is not our intention to trace here all the in- 
novations which he wiſhed to introduce, with 
rather an inconſiderate ardour, in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, ſtill leſs ripe than the hereditary 
dominiĩons of Germany for philoſophical reforms, 
more diſpoſed to revolt, more difficult to repreſs. 
It will be ſufficient to mention that he there ex- 
| perienced oppoſition not only from the people 
and the clergy, but alſo from the ſtates of theſe 
countries, which yet retained a ſhadow of liberty 
againſt the invaſions of deſpotiſm. They were 
already prepared for diſaffection, by grievances 
purely political. They manifeſted it openly 
when the emperor would interfere with the 


confraternities, ſeminaries, proceſſions, pilgri- 
mages in a word, with every thing whieh they 
© conlidered. as religion... They found powerful 
. ſupporters, ar rather ardent imitators, in the 
- the higher clergy, and particularly in cardinal 
Frankenberg, archbiſhop of Malines. The pope 

had then for a nuncio at Bruſſels a ſignor Zon- 
dadari, a fanatical and impetuous man, who did 
not omit this opportunity of making a figure. 
He pleaded with warmth the cauſe of the court 
of Rome, which- Joſeph had diſregarded: in his 
innovations in matters of diſcipline. On theſe 
3 queſtions, rendered ſo delicate by the eircum- 
|  _ © ſtances of the moment, a diſeuſſion took place, 
in which Pius VI., not yet undeceiyed, hoped. to 
triumph; for one of his pretenſions was to poſ- 
ſeſs and diſplay the talents of a great theologian; 
talents conſidered very unimportant by. Joſeph 
in ordinary times, but which could not but be 
odious to him when employed to counteract his 
views. .Zondadari, however, hawked about 
8 and commented upon the learned memoirs. of 
dais infallible ſovereign, and e 50 Bree 
be banters in their refiſtance, + | 
Joſeph, being then ſubject to difficulties 
of more than one kind, took umbrage at the 
Work, its author, and, above all, its commen- 
tator, and cauſed the nuncio Zondadari to be 
baniſhed from Bruſſels, with forms not very re- 


wpectful to the repreſentative:of the Loy See 


Zondadati was obliged to retite to Liege, where 
he continued to carry on his intrigues” more ſe- 
cretly, but not with leſs ſucceſs. The troubles 

which the eſtabliſhment of the ſeminary of Lou- 
vain occaſioned in Brabant furniſhed him witng 

freſh opportunities of inflaming the minds of the 

a people, by the intervention of their prieſts im- f 
potent efforts which Joſeph deſpiſed: The vi- 
gour of his governor- general, comte Trautmans- 
dorf, and his on firmneſs, made him triumph 

over the nuncios, prelates, and all the fanatics -- 
with which the Low Countries were infeſted. 

In Germany; in the courſe of the year 1788, 

the ſame perſeverance had the ſame reſult. The 

nuncios wiſhed to continue their conteſt with the 
four arehbiſhops; but the latter were united by 
intereſt. They had gone too far to recede; and 

had it not been for the events of the following . 

year, it would have been impoſſible to foreſee to 

what lengths they would have been carried by 
their oppoſition to the court of Rome They 
ſaw themſelves powerfully ſupported hy the em 
peror, who tranſmitted to the diet of Ratiſbon 
an Imperial decree, in which that cb WAS very 
cavalierly treated. Joſeph there-ſtated; without 
reſerve, that the violent manner in which the 
court of Rome and its nuncios had refiſted his 

energetic admonitions, juſtified him in taking 


— 
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e inconteſtable- gutncipleg which he profeſſed, 


| 8 25 after the example of his predeceſſors, and that, 


0 deliberate upon this important ſubject. 


in conſequence, hi invited the diet of the empire 


This, however, was only a vain formality, 
V dich ought not to have greatly intimidated the 
: Holy See. The pope, as well as the reſt of Eu- 
rope, knew the ſlowneſs of the deliberations of 

; the Germanic” congreſs, and the impotence of 
its laws. But this meaſure was ſupported by 

- writings, in juſtification of the conduct of the 
- four archbiſhops who oppoſed the claim of the 
court of Rome; and even theſe prelates did not 
. confine themſelves to a paper war and empty 

threats. They proved that they could diſpenſe 
with the pope's interference in matters Which 
ſtmey conſidered within their juriſdiction. The 
eleQor of Treves, of his own authority, releaſed 
the-monks from their vows. The eleQtor of Co- 
logne even permitted them-to marry when they 
could offer good reaſons for ſuch a ſtep. The 
pope at this time claimed a right to tythes of 
lands newly cleared. He ventured to intruſt a 
| ſecular prince with the collection of them in the 
electorate of Cologne. This prince had farmed 
tdem out to the ſubjects even of the elector. 
Such a bravado could not remain unpuniſhed. 
Theſe new farmers wergquapediately appre- 
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the collection of the tithes, and the (popes e 
tenſions, were entirely relinquiſued. 
In all this affair between the nuncios and the 
four archbiſhops (an affair whieh would ſcarcely 
_ be deſerving of a ſmall place in tha general pic: 
ture of modern hiſtory, did it not ſervè to prove, 
on the one band, the incurable obſtinacy of the 
Italians, and, on the other, the tendency of the 
human mind towards all kinds of independence); 
Pius VI., as if led away by an evil genius that 
had conſpired againſt the remains of his autho- 
rity, heaped faults upon faults, which he expi- 
ated only by diſappointments. Wrongs that 


were not more ſerious have Aince hurled him 


from bis throne. And after that, let human 
prudence again predict infallible reſults, and from 
experience derive rules of condu t! 
The quarrels of the nuncios, the troubles of 
the Low Countries, excited in a great meaſure 
by the Holy See, ſtill continued when Joſeph? II. 
died: Had a real friĩendſhip ſubſiſted between 
him and Pius VI., as both of them boaſted, it 
muſt be admitted that in the one, as well as in 
the other, there was a great diſtinction to be 
made between the man and the ſovereign, and 
that, whatever either of the two conſidered as his 
duty, has e ee narf over his private 
opinion ere 
VOL, 1. Es © | | 


vs VL having attained the pontifical throne 
+. with principles which, for a pope, appeared to 


le became corrupted; by the exerciſe of power. 

Hlatterers had poiſoned: his diſpoſition, and pre- 
pared him for the part that he has played in his 
Itter years in a manner fo odious to a- portion of 
Europe, and ſo diſaſtrous to himſelf. His fana- 
tieiſm inereaſeil in proportion to the progreſs of 
philoſophy, and led him to eulpable impruderſces, 


©. 0 epd, ielthee: through condeſcenſion towards that 

| Prince, or that his confeience reproached him 
with having concurred in inflaming the Low 
Countries for idle ſcholaſtic diſputes, Pius VI. 

had tried his aſcendency over the ſuperior clergy 


to ſuhmiſſion. Joſeph II. did not reap the fruits 
of his good intentions, but was thankful for his 


| medying the diſturbances of the Low Countries, 
which were then carried to the greateſt exceſs. 


vent prayer, and bathed-in tears. Was he la- 
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be moderate, bas 
thoſe who long hold [the reins of government: 


experienced the fate of. all 
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of theſe provinces, in order to bring them back 


efforts. At the beginning of 1790, his miniſter, 


cardinal Herzan, waited upon the pope. He 
came to conſult him relative to the means of re- 


The cardinal found Pius VI. occupied in a fer- 


4 


— 


menting the evils of which he was the author, or 
* thoſe of which he was threatened to be the vic · 
tim; for this was a ſhort time after the publi- 
cation of the decrees of the national aſſembly of 
France againſt the clergy ? The pope reſumed a 


+ ſerene, countenance on being informed! of this 


mark of confidence-of, the emperor. ' We have 
more than once ſeen with what facility be paſſed 
| from. ſorrow to joy, and what powerful motives 
of conſolation he found in homages paid to his 
vanity! Flattered at ſeeing this obſtinate and 
imperious emperor once invoke his mediation, 


* © he inſtantly wrote to the biſhops of Belgium to 


preſs them to exert themſelves in recalling their 
untractable flocks to obedience; The anſwer of 


the prelates to the brief of the pope was diſ- 
patched to Rome on the 8th of March 1790. It 


breathed a profound reſentment for all the at- 
tacks that the emperor had made upon the lber · 
ties of Belgium, and a firm determination not 
again to ſubmit to the yoke which the emperor 
had forced them to ſhake off; and the prelates, who © 
called themſelves the interpreters of the ſenti- 
ments of the Belgic people, concluded their anſwer 
by requeſting the pope himſelf to eſpouſe their 
cauſe, in imitation of thoſe powers with which that 
people had already formed connexions. Thus, 
unfortunate in all his, enterpriſes, Pius VI., who 
was not always disinclined to do miſchief, was 
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was then paſſing in France proved to him, but 
tod late, that the authority of ſovereigns was 
connected with that of prieſts: But for this ex- 
perience he would probably have carried upon 
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> wipe ores ' convincing bimſelf of the 


impotence of his interceder, having died a few 
days before the departure of the letter of theſe 
Belgie bilden S414 - : 15-0008, 34 C26: t 14 
His ſueceſſör, Lebpold, ſeemed deſtined 1 to 
reſtore to Belgium days of greater ſerenity ; but 
it is well known char He did not long indulge 
that hope. No ſooner was he ſeated on the 
Imperial throne, than he alſo announced diſpo- 
ſitions more favôurable to the clergy and the 
court of Rome. Ie even proved, by ſome acts, 
the ſincerity of his promiſes. He reſtored to ſe- 
veral biſhops of the hereditary ſtates the reve- 
nues of which Joſeph had - diſpoſſeſſed them; 
and he” re-eſtabliſhed ſeveral eccleſiaſtical inſti- 
tutions which his brother bad aboliſhed. What 


the throne of Vienna that ſpirit of reform which 
- he had diſplayed-i in Tuſcany, and which, during 
fifteen years, had greatly tormented the pontifi- 
cate of Pius VI., as we are en to ſee in * 
ſecond wy _ this work. WBTORe fr, mhics » | 
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